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PREFACE. 


A Memorr of Sir Henry Havelock will be 
generally desired. The public will want to 
become acquainted with the life of a man who 
has been so actively engaged in India for more 
than thirty years, and who has had such ample 
opportunities of forming correct and comprehen- 
sive opinions of the effects of British rule. 

From the pen of John Marshman, Esq., a 
Memoir may be looked for as soon as there has 
been an opportunity of obtaining the necessary 
documents and submitting them to the delib- 
erate investigation which their importance will 
require. Some time—probably a twelvemonth— 
must elapse on account of the length of the 
period which the Memoir will embrace, and of 
the carefulness with which the voluminous mate- 
rials must be examined and employed. For the 
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preparation of the work, which will be expected 
with so much interest, Mr. Marshman is pre-emi- 
nently qualified. His long residence in India, 
his large knowledge of Oriental affairs, and his 
intimate friendship and fellowship with Sir Henry 
Havelock, point him out by common consent as 
his biographer. 

In the meanwhile the following biographical 
sketch, having special reference to the religious 
character of the deceased general, has been pre- 
pared from documents which have been placed 
at the disposal of the Editor by Sir Henry Have- 
lock’s family and friends. 

To Lady Havelock his most grateful acknowl- 
edgements are due for the kindness with which 
she has communicated so many of the General’s 
letters, from which his countrymen and the world 
will learn authentically how good as well as how 
great a man he was whose loss they so unfeign- 
edly deplore. To Miss Havelock thanks must 
be given for her most courteous and effective co- 
operation in rendering the letters available for 
the purpose which they will be found so well to 
subserve. . ’ 

Mr. Marshman has given his aid most gener- 
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ously, both by supplying valuable information, 
and by offering such counsel to the Editor as 
his acquaintance with the facts enabled him to 
supply. 

By Sir Wilham Norris permission was ac- 
corded in the kindest manner to use the MS. 
which was drawn up at his request by Sir Henry 
Havelock himself, and which has been inserted 
in full under the title of “ Fragmentary Memo- 
randa.” 

Other friends of the General have contributed 
invaluable assistance to the Editor ; their names, 
however, at their especial request, he unwillingly 
withholds. 

In the preparation of the narrative of Have- 
lock’s most memorable “ hundred days,” advan- 
tage has been taken of every available source of 
information, and it is hoped, that though different 
representations may be expected of the same 
events, according to the point of view from 
which they were observed by the narrators, that 
in the following pages the reader will find an 
accurate account of his last campaign. 

Of the intelligence and assiduity of other 
friends the Editor cannot speak too highly. They 
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have rendered him most important aid through- 
out, and have spared no pains in aiding him to 
produce a volume somewhat worthy of the man 
who was so well designated by Lord Hardinge, 
“« Every inch a soldier, and every inch a Chris- 
tian.” 
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Introduction. 


Tax Indian army has been rich in good men. 
Both among officers and private soldiers has 
there been a remarkable number of intelligent 
and earnest disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Many of them went to India Christian men: 
many of them have been from time to time con- 
verted there, through the ministry of the chap- 
lains and missionaries to whom they have been 
introduced. 

No unusual thing is it to find among the fore- 
most of our speakers at public Meetings, amongst 
our various Committees for benevolent. objects, 
and among the hard-working, practical philan- 
_ thropists throughout the country, retired Indian 
officers, whose aim it is to serve their own gener- 
ation according to the will of God. 

Now; and then, too, may be found amongst 
our aged and superannuated poor, some old sol- 
dier who, whilst loquacious about his exploits in 
siege and battle, is mindful of the sermons which 
he heard from 'Thomason, and of prayer-meetings 
which were conducted by Chamberlain, and of 
things which were talked about concerning Bu- 
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chanan, and Brown, and Carey, and Marshman, 
and Ward, and Henry Martyn. He will tell how 
a Christian Church was formed in his regiment, 
and how comrade after comrade was induced to 
believe in Christ, and how brethren from other 
regiments occasionally joined their worship, and 
how on more than one occasion God called a man 
so evidently to the preaching of the Gospel, that 
his discharge was obtained, that he might give 
himself continually to prayer and the ministry of 
the Word. And that which the conduct of our 
retired Hast Indian officers, and the conversations 
of our superannuated East Indian soldiers indi- 
cate, our earlier missionary annals directly con- 
firm. When depressed by the apparent failure 
of their efforts to instruct the heathen, the mis- 
sionaries were frequently encouraged by their 
success amongst their own countrymen in the 
army ; and they were also often cheered by the 
arrival in their neighborhoods of some fellow- 
helpers in the truth, either amongst the officers 
or the men. 

And this peculiarity, with some vicissitudes, 
has continued to the present time, when such men 
as the Lawrences, Nicholson, Edwardes, Mont- 
gomery, Havelock, and many others, have proved 
themselves, so indubitably, good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ. Trustworthy evidence warrants 
the assertion that a goodly number of the younger 
men in India are following steadily in the foot- 
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steps of these illustrious ones; so steadily, indeed, 
that no intimations of displeasure from the au- 
thorities at home will prevent their hearty per- 
sonal co-operation for the promulgation of the 
Gospel. 

The Christian people of England may rest as- 
sured that their protest against any further com- 
promise of Evangelical truth in India will be 
effectively sustained, and that their demand for 
most unqualified permission to preach and teach 
Christ there will be followed up in India itself 
by none more resolutely than by the men to 
whom, to a large extent, the management of our 
military affairs will successively be consigned. 
They will not consent to withdraw their names 
from the subscription lists of Bible and missionary 
associations. They will not be parties to the 
pantheistic practice of serving God one day and 
Belial the next. They will not sanction the 
opinion that as Christianity is good for one man, 
so‘Idolatry is good for another man, Their 
ground is taken, and will certainly be maintained, 
that whilst there shall be no compulsion forcing 
the natives to become Christians, there shall be 
no obstacle thrown in their way by the Govern- 
ment, if they desire to profess Christ. At least, 
they will lend neither countenance nor help to 
the continuance of the Indian traditionary policy, 
at the fuller disclosure of which recently the Bri- 
tish public has been so much surprised. 
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This is cause for sincere congratulation, seeing 
what will be the probable difficulties attendant 
on the changes which must now be made. Should 
they be all we can desire, then good men will be 
needed to carry them into effect, or they will 
practically be defeated. Should they be found 
unsuitable or inadequate, then good men will be 
needed for the prevention of mischief and the 
correction of mistakes. Our Indian army prom- 
ises to provide such men. And for them may be 
claimed the grateful respect of all their brethren 
in the faith. No child’s play-is the work which 
will devolve upon them. No walking in silver 
slippers, as Bunyan puts it, the maintenance of 
their allegiance to Christ. No easy task their 
obligation to decide, at an emergency, how best 
to'act. Af instance of recent occurrence may 
serve to show this, An officer who had been ap- 
pointed by Sir John Lawrence as the Resident 
in Cashmere, found himself called upon on a sud- 
den to pronounce on a case of threatened suttee. 
The population was in astate of great excitement 
against the English, and the solitary representa- 
tive of his government was in a position of some 
jeopardy, which seemed to him increasing day 
after day. At this crisis the Rajah died. This 
augmented the jeopardy immensely, and nothing 
seemed impending but death to the officer and 
his wife and children, To complete their anxiety, 
they learned that several of the wives of the de- 
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ceased determined that they would burn on his 
funeral pile. But the permission of this solitary 
Englishman was essential to the burning. It 
was formally applied for. What should he do? 
He had no soldiery to fall back upon. He had 
no retreat from the violence of the people, already 
much exasperated. He knew the priests were 
urging on, the masses to demand the requisite 
permission, while the women were actually ar- 
rayed in bridal dresses for what they believed 
would be-a celestial marriage. Lying on his bed, 
for he was a great sufferer at the time, he deter- 
mined, in God’s strength, that he would refuse 
the permission. At any risk to himself or his 
family he would not Jend himself to an act of 
which he intensely disapproved. Wonderfully 
was he directed and helped. Calling the official 
to him who was waiting his decision, he reminded 
him of a passage in the sacred books of the Seiks 
which spake of something that was better for the 
widow than the actual suttee. He pleaded that 
wisely and well. Then he told him of the well- 
known discouragement which had been given by 
the deceased prince for many years to the prac- 
tice of suttee. He made the best he could of 
that. Then he assured him that the English na- 
tion, whose friendship it. was his interest to culti- 
vate, would be grieved and offended, should the 
suttee take place. He urged that to the utmost 
of his power, concluding his remonstrance by an 
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earnest entreaty that the intention should be 
given up. Of course, the permission sought for 
was expressly refused, and then he abided the 
result. To his inexpressible satisfaction it was 
resolyed to relinquish the suttee for which the 
preparations had all been made, and without any 
outbreak or mischief it actually was abandoned. 
That officer and his family are alive and well. 

_ For such Christian firmness, in connection with 
such Christian prudence, it becometh us to be 
sincerely thankful; and, knowing that men of 
this character are to be found all through our 
Indian army, there is reason why we should be 
devoutly glad. They deserve our esteem; they 
have a claim upon our prayers. The claim, too, 
comes with equal force upon all their Christian 
countrymen, whether they believe or disbelieve 
in the justifiableness of war. Without any un- 
faithfulness to their general principle, those who 
hold that war and Christianity are irreconcileable 
may regard such men as Lawrence and Colonel 
Gardiner with sincere respect. Whilst abiding 
by their own convictions they may remember 
that those God-fearing men in our army are act- 
ing conscientiously; and thus, though their pro- 
fession may be deplored and deprecated, their 
characters may be admired. The occasion is an 
auspicious one for evincing our admiration of 
them. They will appreciate it warmly amidst 
their manifold temptations, and greatly will they 
be encouraged by the assurances of our sympathy © 
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and prayer to God on their behalf. Under God, 
more than we can imagine depends upon them, 
and will depend on them, in the transition which 
India is preparing to undergo. Their direct in- 
fluence will be incalculable. The influence they 
will exert immediately will be quite as great. In 
friendly and Christian intercourse with the en- 
lightened civil servants of the State they will be 
successful hindrances to the perpetration of evil, 
and valuable helps to the accomplishment of good. 
Of all patronage of idolatry they will be ashamed, 
and against all official attendance on its services 
they will protest. The European community in 
India will gradually get to be as much ashamed 
of it as themselves, whilst the native communities 
will be made to feel that the Christian religion is 
a reality, and not a sham; a religion too, which, 
for its practical benignity and power, deserves to 
be examined by them, and personally received. 
By moral influence, rather than by the use of the 
sword, our devout soldiers will facilitate the ulti- 
mate results which we are anticipating from the 
terrible revolt, even the coming of that kingdom 
which is righteousness, and joy, and peace in the 
Holy Ghost, That the mutineers thought evil 
against us there can be no doubt, God, however, 
will overrule it, undoubtedly for good ; and Have- 
lock’s wishes and prayers will be answered, that 
India might be freed from abominable idolatries, 
and her sons and daughters become emancipated 
with the glorious liberty of the children of God. 


LL 


Havelock’s Training ind Destination, 


Wueruerr the attempt to trace out an illus- 
trious Danish lineage for Havelock has been suc- 
cessful must be left undecided. He says nothing 
on the subject in his papers, contenting himself 
with a simple statement of the birthplace of his 
parents, and of their English descent. Enough 
for him that he came of a virtuous stock, and that 
he was trained up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. 

The following is his own account :— 

* Born at Bishop W earmouth, near Sunderland, 
in the county of Durham, 5th April, 1795, which 
happened to be Lady-day, old style, and Easter 
Sunday, new style. 

“ Karliest recollections are to be dated 1798, 
when parents and family were residing at Ford, 
near Sunderland.” * 

“My father, who had been engaged in com- 
merce and ship-building at Sunderland, migrated 
to the south of England in September, 1799. 

“ He purchased Ingress, near Dartford, in the 
county of Kent, October, 1799. 

“My father, William Havelock, Aenea 
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from a family which formerly resided at Grimsby 
in Lincolnshire, and was himself born at Guis- 
borough, in Yorkshire. After his first improve- 
ment of fortune at Sunderland, he married Jane, 
daughter of John Carter, a conveyancer of Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, whose wife was the sister of William 
Ettrick, Esq., of High Barnes, near Sunderland, 
aman of ancient family, and landed property in 
the county of Durham, which had belonged to it 
for many generations. 

* At the time of our settlement in Kent my 
brothers and sisters were,— 

“1. Helen, born 1792; died in 1825, or there- 
about. 

22, William, born 1793, January 23d, fell in 
the cavalry action at Ramnugger, in the Pun- 
jaub, November 22d, 1843. 

“3, Jane, born 1798; married to an officer of 
the Royal Navy ; still living: 

here were born afterwards, at Ingress :— 

‘“4,Thomas, born in 1800; died of fever at 
Vittoria, in Spain, with Sir De Lacy Evans’ 
army. 
~*5, Isabella, born 1802; married to John 
Moore Cave, Esq., of one of the Bristol families 
of that name; died at Leghorn, whilst travelling 
towards Florence in 1825. 

*¢6. Charles Frederick, born 1803 ; still living, 
a Major in the army, and served with distinction 
in India, chiefly with the cavalry.” (Now Major- 
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General Havelock, late of the Turkish contin- 
gent.) 

“In January, 1801, William and Henry went 
to school at Dartford, as parlor-boarders, with 
the Rey. J. Bradley, the Curate of Swanscomb, 
in which parish Ingress was situated.” 

We have here in Sir Henry’s own words, the 
simple narrative of his parentage and brother- 
hood; written, it will be observed, not in the 
first person, but in the third, when he is speaking 
of himself. This peculiarity he maintained 
throughout his paper. 

He remained with Mr. Bradley until 1804, en- 
joying himself, in the intervals of school-work, in 
diversions of a good many kinds at Ingress Park. 
If reports may at all be trusted, there were some 
feats of bird-nesting hardly second for their dar- 
ing and self-possession, to certain feats performed 
at Rugby by Tom Brown. * 

-Cool judgment, calculation, and forethought 
were frequently evinced, with an amount of fear- 
lessness at which his father was surprised. 
“Were you not frightened,” said his father to 
him one day, “when you fell off that tree just 
now ?” ‘No; [had too much else to do to be 
frightened. I was thinking about the bird’s 
eggs.” And away he walked. 

He was a great reader at this time of all papers 
on which he could lay his hands relating to mili- 
tary affairs. With the movements of Napoleon 
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he made himself familiar, and evinced such ten- 
dencies towards the profession of a soldier that 
his mother apprehended disappointment of her 
project of educating him for the law. 

It was observed by his master once that Have- 
lock had a black eye, and he was required to say 
what had been going on. “It came*there,” was 
the boy’s only answer. “How did it come?” 
He was imperturbably silent, and a sound thrash- 
ing was the result. The fact was, that he had 
been interfering for a schoolfellow who was not 
getting fair play in a fight, and in his zeal for his 
friend had got disfigured. Not that he was at 
all a pugnacious boy at home or at school. He 
was a boy, every inch of him, there was no doubt, 
and knew very well how to hold his own against 
all comers. But he was remarkable rather for 
quietness than noisiness—a steady-going, reflect- 
ive, self-contained* kind of boy. “Old Phlos,” 
was the familiar sowbriguet by which he was 
known to his companions—a corruption, at least 
a contraction, it is presumed, of the ambiguous 
word philosopher—just such a contraction, dashed 
with a) little humor, as might have well been 
looked for had the future character of the boys 
been then known. It indicated that incipient 
discernment on the part of Havelock’s compan- 
ions for which many of them were afterwards 
remarkable. It described Havelock himself ex- 
actly. His subsequent devisings and doings in 
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scenes of extremest danger proved him to be a 
philosopher above many of his associates—a thor- 
oughly wise man, 

His own narrative may be resumed :— 

“© 1804.—October. Removed to the Charter- 
house, and located in the boarding-house of the 
Rey. Dr. Matthew Raine, then Head Master. 

“ My most intimate friends at the Charterhouse 
were Samuel Hinds, William Norris, and Julius 
Charles Hare. Hinds, a man of taste and a poet, 
spent his early years in traveling, married in 
France, distinguished himself in one of the colo- 
nial assethblies of his native island, Barbadoes, at 
the period of slave emancipation, and died at 
Bath about 1847. 

“ Norris, now Sir William Norris, was called 
to the bar, appointed successively Advocate Fis- 
cal, or Queen’s Advocate, Puisne Judge, and 
Chief Justice at Ceylon, and subsequently Re- 
corder of Penang. 

“ Hare went to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1812, graduated B.A. 1815, and subsequently as 
M.A., became a Fellow and Tutor at Trinity. He 
is well known to the literary and religious world © 
by his joint translation with Dr. Connop Thirl- 
wall, of part of the Roman history of Niebuhr, 
some volumes of sermons, and several polemical 
pamphlets. 

_ “Nearly cotemporary with me and the boys 
just named, were Connop Thirlwall, now Bishop 
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of St. David’s; George Waddington, Dean of 
Durham, distinguished as a scholar and a man of 
letters; George Grote, the historian of Greece ; 
Archdeacon Hale, now Master of the Charter- 
house; Alderman Thompson, the Member for 
Westmoreland ; Sir William MacNaghten, the 
talented but unfortunate Envoy to Cabool; the 
Right Honorable Fox Maule, now Secretary at 
War; Eastlake, the painter;-and Yates, the 
actor.” 

“In April, 1810, Henry Havelock had gone up 
into that fifth form, of which Walpole, grandson 
of Sir Robert, was first, Hare second, John Pin- 
dar third, and Havelock fourth. It consisted of 
some thirty boys, and lower down in it were 
Connop Thirlwall and Hinds.” 

“Jn 1811, Havelock passed in due course into 
the sixth form, Dr. Raine, the learned and ac- 
complished Head Master, died in August, and 
was succeeded by Dr. Russell; and in Decem- 
ber of the same year Havelock left the Charter- 
house.” 

‘He looked back to his time spent there with 
the greatest satisfaction. “In one view,” he 
speaks of it as “ memorable.” 

_ Not merely thoughtful was the young Carthu- 

sian as a school-boy. He was religiously, if not 

evangelically thoughtful. Thus in his memo- 

randa he says, “'The most important part of the 

history: of any man is his connexion, through 
- 2 
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faith, with the invisible world. ‘So of Henry 
Havelock it may*be recorded, that there were 
early indications of the strivings of the good 
Spirit of God in his soul, though Satan and the 
world were permitted for many years to tri- 
umph.” ‘Certainly whilst at the Charterhouse 
the evidence of those strivings was apparent; 
neither were they in vain. As early in his life as 
that he knew what liabilities to scorn and ridicule 
for conscience’ sake were. ‘“ Methodist” was 
one current taunt; “Canting hypocrite was an- 
other for any youngster who would dare to ac- 
knowledge God. However, he, with several 
others, as eminent in their several professions af- 
terwards as he was in his, outbraved the taunt. 
Without being ostentatious, they were faithful 
to their convictions, and regularly met in one of 
the sleeping-rooms of the Charterhouse for re- 
ligious purposes. Sermons were read by them 
with one another, and conversations ensued upon 
the reading, as to-the bearing of the truth on 
their own character and conduct. 

How would any record of those juvenile exer- 
cises of devotion be prizednow! But the results 
would have been, and would be just the same. 
We cannot quote what Hare replied to Have- 
lock’s remarks—nor what Hinds objected to Hare’s 
objection—nor what Norris advanced in support 
of the reply—nor what John Pindar produced to 
show that they were probably all wrong to- 
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gether; but we can point to the result. “Old 
Phlos” became more and mare grounded and 
settled in his resolution to fear God. The lovers 
of pleasure might seem to have the best of it. 
He did not pretend to any sort of stoicism what- 
ever. He did not deny for a moment that what 
they said was true about fun and frolic. Old 
heads were not to be looked for on young shoul- 
ders, The doleful and the dismal would come 
fast enough without being fetched. But then 
the fear of God was neither doleful nor dismal in 
the least degree. He could cultivate that, and 
read Greek and Latin with any of them, He 
could search the Scriptures and pray to God, 
and yet do any thing that it was manly or virtu- 
ous to do, either in the playground or elsewhere. 
And there was nothing manly or virtuous that he 
was not all the more ready to do because in sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity he walked with God. 
His religion was a good deal more of a guardian 
angel than a ghost. His Christianity increased 
rather than diminished his enjoyment. His god- 
liness felt that it had the promise of the life that 
now is, as well as of that which is to come. 

As with so many others, the religious impres- 
sions of Havelock were traceable to the influence 
and the efforts of his mother when he was a little 
boy. It was her, custom to assemble her chil- 
dren for reading the Scriptures and prayer in her 
own room. Henry was always of the party 
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whenever he was at home, and in course of time 
he was expected to take the reading, which he 
generally did. It impressed him; and under 
these pleasant circumstances he knew, like Timo- 
thy, the Holy Scriptures from a child. After the 
death of his mother his religious feelings fluctu- 
ated considerably, and he became dissatisfied 
with the generally-received opinions of the char- 
acter and the work of Christ, It was necessary 
for him, with his uneasiness of mind, to go thor- 
oughly into that question. He listened to the 
arguments which were addressed to him against 
the divinity and the atonement of the Saviour, 
and at one time thought that they were conclu- 
sive. He might almost have been claimed as a 
believer in the Unitarian creed. 

Subsequent investigations, however, convinced 
him that he had been committing some great 
mistakes. He had been forgetting that his busi- 
ness was not with that which was actecedently 
probable about Christ, but with that which was 
actually written about Him in the Old and New 
Testaments. He had been overlooking the obli- 
gation to take the entire testimony of Scripture, 
and to accept everything which, when honestly 
interpreted, it is found to teach. Because he 
could not understand how Jesus Christ could be 
both human and divine, he bad pronounced that 
He could not be so—that such union was imposs- 
ible and absurd. But no sooner did he reéog- 
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nize the authoritative nature of the Divine oracles, 
and the corresponding duty of receiving their 
communications on the subject without objection, 
than he renounced all his disbelief and doubt, and 
held fast to the doctrine, that whilst his Saviour 
is the man Christ Jesus, He is at the same time 
over all God blessed for evermore. 

The time having come for devoting himself to 
some profession as his pursuit in life, the decision 
was given for the law; the studious habits of the 
boy being probably, to a large extent, the cause 
of the decision. He would, especially as his 
mother had alWays wished it, work even at Coke 
upon Lyttleton; not over and above would he 
be daunted if he should be forced to encounter 
the Statutes at large. The habits of the Charter- 
house had all along been fitting him for the oc- 
cupations of the Middle Temple. Accordingly, 
in 1814, he became a pupil of Chitty’s, “the great 
special pleader of the day,” as he described him, 
and addressed himself to the task of preparing to 
be a lawyer. Talfourd was a fellow-clerk with 
him: his associations with men of mark being 
thus noticeably maintained: “He was intimate 
with the author of ‘Ion. ” 

Not to be overlooked is the memorable death of 
the two men so many years afterwards; the one 
on the bench at Stafford, whilst right elaquetstly 
pleading for greater sympathy between rich and 
OK: the other in camp at Lucknow, exhausted 
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by his exertions for relieving helpless women and 
children from disgrace and death. 

But with the law Havelock was not destined 
to become familiar. In the year in which his 
mother died (1810) his brother William entered 
the army, and commenced his active career at the 
battle on the Coa. This circumstance drew 
Henry’s attention again towards military pursuits; 
and when Napoleon returned from Elba, in 1815, 
“he yielded,” as he says, “to the military pro- 
pensities of his race,” by asking his brother to 
get him a commission forthwith. 

There was, however, some delay, but having 
greatly distinguished himself at Waterloo, as aid- 
de-camp to Baron Altern, his brother—“ one of 
the most chivalrous officers of the British ser- 
vice”’—became a more influential man, and he at 
once exerted himself on Henry’s behalf. About 
a month after the battle of Waterloo “ Henry 
was appointed second lieutenant in the Rifle 
Brigade, then the 95th.” 

Under these circumstances Havelock’s destina- 
tion in life was changed and definitely fixed. He 
saw an opportunity for making his way honor- 
ably, of which, through the reverses in his family 
fortunes, he felt bound to take advantage; and 
having no scruples about the compatibility of war 
with Christianity, he became a soldier. He ex- 
changed the pen for the sword. Instead of giv- 
ing himself up to read Blackstone, he took up 
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Vattel for careful study. Where he would have 
had to devote attention to “cases,” he came to 
write “despatches.” For a Generalship rather 
than for a Judgeship, was he henceforward a 
competitor. His fellow-student at special plead- 
ing rose to be Mr. Justice Talfourd, of the Com- 
mon Pleas. He rose to be gazetted as Sir Henry 
Havelock, of Lucknow. 


dh hehes . 
Havelock’s Voyage and Arrival in Bndia. 


No very active service awaited him for some 
time. ‘He served,” he writes, “in England, 
Treland, and Scotland, in the interval between 
his first nomination and the year 1828, travelled 
in France and the north of Italy, read a good 
deal in a discursive way, and acquired some 
knowledge of his profession which was useful to 
him in after days.” Again was it his lot to fall 
in with men of mark, whose names were to be- 
come afterwards illustrious and renowned. 

‘“* He was subaltern in the 95th Rifle Brigade, 
and the present Sir Harry Smith, the victor of 
Aliwal, was his captain. Some time elapsed, and 
he was at length induced to look for an exchange. 
The augmentation of the 13th Light Infantry 
taking place, he was transposed to that regiment. 
He embarked for India in 1823. It was his own 
choice to serve in this part of the world, and he 
had fitted himself for Indian service by studying 
Hindostanee and Persian under Dr. Gilchrist, in 
London, before he left.” 

The Lieutenant was now at sea, when an event 
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occurred in relation to what he deemed “the 
most important part of the history of a man’s 
life,’ which he attributed most gratefully to the 
providence of a gracious God. For years had 
he known what it was to be anxious about his 
soul, and also about the performance of the Di- 
vine will. Life had not been given to him to be 
spent exactly as he pleased. The Scriptures had 
not been put into his possession to be set at 
naught or disregarded. The Son of God had not 
died for him in sacrifice for sin, without having 
the strongest claim upon him for the most grate- 
ful and responsive love. All this had been at 
work upon him for years, with more or less ac- 
tivity and power; and it was at work upon him 
when he set sail for India. His condition appears 
to have been that of feeling after God, if hap- 
pily he might find him, 

Something like his military predecessor, men- 
tioned in the tenth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, the centurion of the Italian band at 
Czsarea, Havelock was a devout man, and one 
that prayed to God alway; but he needed more 
instruction about the perfect freeness of salva- 
tion, or, at least, a clearer conception of his own 
welcome to the immediate participation of all 
that Christ had lived and died to procure. He 
needed, in fact, very: much what Cornelius need- 
ed; and in his sovereignty God supplied the need. 
The set time to favor the devout inquirer came. 
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Thus runs his account of the blessing which was 
so Opportunely vouchsafed :— 

“ A far more important event, as regarded the 
interests of the writer, ought to have been re- 
corded whilst narrating the events of 1823 ; for it 
was while he was sailing across the wide Atlantic 
towards Bengal, that the Spirit of God came to 
him with its offers of peace and mandate of love, 
which, though for some time resisted, were re- 
ceived, and at length prevailed. There was 
wrought that great change in his soul which has 
been productive of unspeakable advantage to him 
in time, and he trusts has secured him happiness 
throughout eternity. The ‘General Kyd, in 
which he was embarked, conveyed to India Ma- 
jor Sale, destined thereafter to defend Jellalabad ; 
but she also carried out a humble, unpretending 
man,—James Gardner, then a lieutenant in the 
13th, now a retired Captain, engaged in Home 
Missionary objects and other works of Christian 
benevolence at Bath, This excellent person was 
most influential in leading Havelock to make 
public avowal, by his works of Christianity, in 
earnest.” 

About the avowal there could be subsequently 
no mistake. He had found peace with God 
through Jesus Christ by the simple exercise of 
faith, accepting the offer which had been made 
to him of a present salvation, and obeying the 
mandate which had been pressed upon him there 
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and then to believe. Accustomed as he was to 
the exercise of his intellectual faculties, and some- 
what competent by his educational training to 
investigate and decide upon the merits of a case, 
he investigated the claims of the so-called glad 
tidings upon his attention, and he decided that 
they were by all means to be received. It was 
not fanatical,—it was philosophical to accept the 
mission of Jesus Christ as Divine. It was not 
rash and inconclusive,—it was sound and justifi- 
able to submit to the righteousness of God. He 
was the wise man who took the witness which 
had been given from heaven about forgiveness 
and remission of sins with reverence and godly 
fear—he who acknowledged the authority of the 
New Testament, but gave no sort of heed to that 
witness, was not a wise man, but a fool. This 
Havelock would always insist upon. He main- 
tained that he was not degrading his intellectual 
nature when he became a follower of Christ. So 
far from that, his point was, that he was bringing 
his intellectual nature into the loftiest employ- 
ment to which it could be called. He was not 
deteriorating his moral nature when he sought to 
have fellowship with the sufferings of Christ ; he 
knew that he was thereby securing the iddainite 
improvement of his moral nature, even its im- 
mediate and everlasting approximation to the 
perfection of the Most High God. 

Nor was he less earnest.in assuring those who 
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would converse with him, that never were men 
more mistaken if they imagined they must sacri- 
fice their mental manhood in order to have. faith 
in the Redeemer, or if they supposed that they 
must cease to exercise their minds the moment 
they exercised faith in the Son of God. No pains 
did the Lord’s freeman spare in the attempt to 
convince them that the exercise of faith in well- 
attested evidence is one of the noblest exercises 
of mind, and the employment of mental manhood 
in conforming oneself to Christ is the sublim- 
est employment to which any manhood can at- 
tain. 

Better, perhaps, than all his arguments to this 
effect, was his living example day by day. Was 
there a conversation going on about any matter, 
literary or scientific, or political, or artistic, Have- 
lock could and did take his own part with the 
different groups, as much interested as any of 
them, and, with a few exceptions only, a good 
deal better read. His religious habits had quick- 
ened, and not petrified his powers. By his de- 
voutness his tastes had been purified, and not 
debased. Godliness had not made him either a 
sentimentalist or a dolt; it had tended, and 
was still further tending, to make him the disci- 
plined thinker and the high-minded and estima- 
ble man. \ 

James Gardner was delighted as the voyage 
proceeded. Faithful was his friend to his aug- 
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mented convictions of Christian duty. Bible- 
reading was his sacred habit, as also were private 
and social prayer. He dared not be ashamed of 
Christ. He would bear obloquy and slight if 
they beset him, but he would walk humbly with 
his God. 

3 


ye 
Hubelock in Burmah. 


Tue testimony which has been borne to Have- 
lock in India, since his death, might have been 
borne on board the “General Kyd.” ‘ Have- 
lock,” it has been said in India, “ was a Christian 
—not as men now usually are, according a faint 
belief to the doctrines taught in childhood, but a 
man of the true old Puritan stamp, a man who 
really believed, and who, seeing the path of duty, 
held consequences as light as air. His piety 
underlaid his entire character. There could be 
but one path—that of duty; and therefore he 
was never indecisive. There could be but one 
object of fear—sin ; and personal danger was as 
the idle wind. There could be but one who ruled 
—that was the Most High God; wherefore exul- 
tation and despondency were alike impossible.” 

In this temper he landed with his regiment in 
India in 1823, determined from the first, “as a 
solemn Christian duty, to devote his time and 
attention to the spiritual welfare of his men, and 
to assemble them together, as opportunity might 
be afforded, for reading the Scriptures and for 
devotional exercises,” 
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“He also immediately sought out the men 
most distinguished in Calcutta for their piety, 
and amongst the rest the Rev. Mr. Thomason, 
the Chaplain of the Mission Church, who then 
stood with the foremost ofall the good and godly 
in the metropolis.” 

His fellowship with these “good and godly” 
men continued all the while he was in garrison at 
Fort William, the Scriptures opening to him in 
yet greater fulness, and his consecration to his 
Saviour’s service assuming yet greater intelligence 
and force. With-his men he was assiduous and 
discreet ; the earnest exhorter always, but the 
exhorter who sought to win them to the Lord 
Christ. 

No indiscriminate endeavors were his—endea- 
vors which overlooked constitutional diversities, 
and made no allowance for a man’s bringing-up. 
He studied tempers carefully, and brought truth 
to bear upon individual minds, as it seemed to him 
in the best way for them, one by one. His influ- 
ence over them, religiously, became remarkable ; 
and, though he was a strict disciplinarian, he 
gained their hearty good will. 

In a narrative written by him of the occurren- 
ces of that time, he writes :— ; 

“He was in garrison with his regiment at 
Fort William, Caleutta, when, in April, 1824, 
war was declared against the Burmans. He was 
thereupon appointed to the general staff of Sir 
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Archibald Campbell as Deputy-Assistant-Adju- 
tant-General at head-quarters. He proceeded to 
Rangoon, and took part in the actions near it, 
‘Thousands there fell victims to the climate, and, 
his health having been for the first time broken 
in upon by an attack of liver complaint, he was 
compelled to return, first to Calcutta, and then to 
Bombay and the Deccan.” 

A correspondent, who was a brother officer 
with him at this time, writes :— 

“When I first knew Havelock, in 1824, en was 
only eight-and-twenty ; but he was conspicuous 
as an earnest student of his profession, a chival- 
rous soldier, and a man of the highest integrity. 
That which formed the brightest glory in his 
whole career was his sterling Christian consist- 
ency. He was not a man to parade his opinions 
or feelings, or to make any striking display, un- 
less called for by some act or word of others, 
when no one could be more firm in the avowal 
of his sentiments, and his calm, impressive man- 
ner always told with effect.” 

‘The change of air and the velacciaislia had a 
most favorable effect in the restoration of his 
health. ‘‘He sailed back by Madras to Ran- 
goon, found the army at Prome, and fought 
with it at coaciatiahé Patanago, and rian 
Myo. | 

“On the conclusion of the peace at Yandaho, 
he was associated with Lieutenant-Colonel, then 
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Captain, Lumsden, of the Bengal Artillery, and 
with Dr. Knox, of the Madras Army, in a mis- 
sion to the Burman capital at Ava, and they had 
audience of the monarch,” 

With the progress of these affairs at Burmah, 
there were associated two individuals whom the 
whole Church of God delights to honor—the 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Judson, missionaries to the 
Burmese.” é 

They had been in-Burmah many years, and 
by their excellent character and conduct had 
been enabled to preach and teach without much 
molestation from the authorities. .At the com- 
mencement of the hostilities with the English, 
their liberty was at once abridged, and before 
long they were charged with being the spies of 
the British government. Dr. Judson was ar- 
rested and imprisoned at Ava, enduring for 
nearly two years indignities and sufferings that 
have rarely been equalled, never surpassed. 

In her narrative of the imprisonment of her 
husband, Mrs. Judson says :—‘‘ He was confined 
in the death prison with three pairs of iron fet- 
ters, and fastened to a long pole to prevent his 
moving.” “The continual extortions and op- 
pressions to which he is subject are indescriba- 
ble.” “Sometimes, for days and days together, 
I could not go into the prison till after dark, 
when I had two. miles to walk-in returning to 
the house. Oh, how many, many times have I 
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returned from that dreary prison at nine o’clock 
at night, solitary and worn out with fatigue and 
anxiety.” “It was at the commencement of the 
hot season, There were above one hundred pris- 
oners shut up in one room, without a breath of 
air, except from a crack in the boards. I some- 
times obtained permission to go to the door for 
five minutes, when my heart sickened at the 
wretchedness exhibited. The white prisoners, 
from incessant perspiration and loss of appetite, 
looked more like the dead than the living. I 
made daily application to the Governor, offering 
him money, which he refused.” 

An English officer, who had been taken pris- 
oner by the Burmans, and been imprisoned with 
Dr, Judson, thus writes of the exertions of Mrs, 
Judson :— \ 

“She was the author of those eloquent and 
forcible appeals to the Government, which pre- 
pared them by degrees for submission to terms 
of peace, never expected by any who knew the 
hauteur and inflexible pride of the Burman Court. 
And while on this subject, the overflowings of 
grateful feelings compel me to add a tribute of 
public thanks to that amiable and humane lady, 
who, though living at a distance of two miles 
from the prison, and without any means of con- 
veyance, and very feeble in health, forgot her 
own comfort and infirmity, and almost every day 
visited us, sought out, and administered to our 
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wants, and contributed in every way to alleviate 
our misery.” 

“ While we were all left by the Government 
destitute of food, she, with unwearied persever- 
ance, and by some means or other, obtained for 
us a constant supply.” 

““ When the tattered state of our clothes evin- 
eed the extremity of our distress, she was ever 
ready to repair our scanty wardrobe.” 

“When the unfeeling avarice of our keepers 
confined us inside, or made our feet fast in the 
stocks, she, like a ministering angel, never ceased 
her applications to the Government, until she 
was authorized to communicate to us either the 
grateful news of our enlargement or of a respite 
from our galling oppressions.” 

“* Besides all this, it was unquestionably owing 
in a chief degree to the forcible appeals of Mrs. 
Judson, that the untutored Burman was finally 
made willing to secure the welfare and happiness 
of his country by a lasting peace.” 

Mrs. Judson was the only white Christian fe- 
male in Ava, and the only foreigner who was not 
confined ‘to prison. Her whole time, with the 
exception of twenty days, when she was confined 
by the birth of her child, was devoted to the 
alleviation of the sorrows of her husband and of 
his fellow-prisoners, Her perfect familiarity with 
the language of the country provided her with 
the means, and her superior manners and ap- 
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pearance often found her the opportunity of ad- 
dressing the officers of Government, which she 
did most assiduously, in the interests of peace. 

Her biographer tells us, that the knowledge 
of her deeds had reached the British camp before 
the conclusion of hostilities. She was received 
at the camp at Yandaboo, with honors such as 
would have befitted a lady of the most exalted 
rank, Sir Archibald Campbell, the Commander- 
in-Chief, treated her with parental kindness, and 
every thing the army could command, was made 
to minister to her comfort. 

On the conclusion of hostilities, a dinner was 
given by General Campbell to the Burmese Com- 
missioners, at which Mrs. Judson was invited to 
be present. The scene is thus described by Dr. 
Judson :— \ 

*‘ When the dinner hour arrived, the company 
marched in couples to the music of the band toward 
the table, led by the General, who walked alone. 
As they came opposite to the tent with the ve- 
randah before it, suddenly the music ceased, the 
whole procession stood still; and, while the won- 
dering Burmans turned their eyes in all directions, 
the General entered the tent. In a moment he 
reappeared with a lady on his arm—no stranger 
to the conscious Commissioners—whom he led to 
the table, and seated at his own right hand.’ 
“The abashed Commissioners slid into their 
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seats shrinkingly, where they sat as though trans- 
fixed by a mixture of astonishment and fear. 

“¢T fancy,’ General Campbell remarked, ‘these 
gentlemen must be old acquaintances of yours, 
Mrs, Judson ; and, judging from their appearance, 
you must have used them very ill.’ 

“ Mrs. Judson smiled. The Burmans could not 
understand the remark, but considered themselves 
the subject of it evidently, and their faces were 
blank with consternation. 

“* What is the matter with yonder owner of 
the pointed beard ?’ pursued Sir Archibald, ‘ he 
seems to be seized with an ague fit.’ 

“¢T do not know,’ parcied Mrs. Judson, fix- 
ing her eyes on the trembler, ‘ unless his memory 
‘may be too busy. He isan old acquaintance of 
mine, and may probably infer danger to himself 
from seeing me under your protection, ” 

The fact was, that of the most barbarous of her 
husband’s oppressors, this very man was the chief. 
To herself personally his behavior had been cruel 
in the extreme. On Mrs. Judson’s reciting this 
at the table, expressions of indignation burst from 
the listening officers. The man ical obviously 
alarmed at the intimations of their anger, and 
only when Mrs. Judson, addressing him in an 
under tone in Burmese, assured him he had noth- 
ing to fear, was he'at all composed. Even then 
it was mene to ee roedy that he was ill at 
ease. , 
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“JT never thought,” remarked Dr. Judson, 
when he told the story, “that I was over and 
above vindictive; but really it was one of the 
richest scenes I ever beheld.” 

And there sat Havelock among the British 
officers, joining both in their expressions of indig- 
nation against the man who had perpetrated such 
barbarities, and in their respectful and chivalrous 
indications of admiration towards the missiona- 
ries of Jesus by whom they had been so heroic- 
ally endured. 

Not in vain was that lesson of moral heroism 
to him just then. He had to bear agood deal of 
scorn on account of his religious habits. The — 
trial of his faith was somewhat sharp. Only press 
him hard enough, it was sometimes supposed, and 
he would give his Methodism to the winds, It is 
a mean and miserable thing, of which brave men 
ought to be heartily ashamed ! 

Dr. Judson had some claim to the character of 
a brave man. And what had made him brave, 
but conscious reliance upon God’s power, and 
personal assurance of an interest in God’s love. 
The trust that Havelock endeavored to put in a 
special providence, Judson had been putting © 
when in his horrid dungeon at Oung-pen-la. The 
habit which the Lieutenant was maintaining, of 
daily fellowship with God, was the very habit 
which had constituted the missionary a man of 
celebrity and renown. ‘They admired their 
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evangelical visitor; they could hardly hold their 
evangelical comrade in contempt. 

During his sojourn at Rangoon, Havelock kept 
up his practice of assembling his men for religious 
worship and instruction. He was also busily oc- 
eupied in holding back the soldiers from the ex- 
cesses to which, in a captured city like Rangoon, 
there were so many strong inducements. Abste- 
mious himself, if not altogether an abstainer from 
alcoholic beverages, he went about imploring the 
men to keep clear of intemperance. “There is 
no such soldier in the world,” he used to say, 
“as the English soldier, if he can be kept from 
drink.” And, believing that the strength of 
Christian principle was the only effectual safe- 
guard against the evil, he labored to bring it into 
existence and operation. He would warn and 
encourage as best he could, leaving it with God 
to give the blessing. 

There is in Rangoon a famous heathen temple 
devoted to the service of Boodh, which is known 
as the magnificent Shivey Dagoon pagoda. It is 
deemed the glory of the city. Of a chamber in 
this building, Havelock obtained possession for 
his own purposes. All around the chaimber were 
smaller images of Boodh, in the usual position, 
sitting with their legs gathered up and crossed, 
and the hands resting on the lap, in symbol and 
expression of repose. No great changes were 

“necessary to prepare the place for Christian ser- 
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vice. It needed no ceremonial exorcising to 
make it fit either for psalmody or prayer. Abom- 
inable idolatries had been witnessed there beyond 
all doubt, but no sacerdotal purifications were 
requisite ere adoration of the true God could be 
offered, and service well-pleasing to Him, through 
Jesus Christ. Havelock remembered well that 
“ neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem” 
were men to worship the Father now. To the 
true worshipper any place might become a place 
for worship. Even the pagoda of Shivey Dagoon 
might be none other than the house of God and 
the gate of heaven. 

Accordingly it was announced that that would 
be the place of meeting. An officer relates that 
as he was wandering round about the pagoda on 
one occasion, he heard the sound, strange enough 
as he thought, of singing. He listened and found 
that it was certainly psalm-singing. He deter- 
mined to follow the sound to its source, and 
started for the purpose. At length he reached 
the chamber, and what should meet his eye but 
Havelock, with his Bible and hymn-book before 
him, and more than a hundred men seated around 
him, giving earnest heed to his proclamation to 
them of the glad tidings of great joy. How had 
they got their light by which to read, for the 
place was in dark shade? They had obtained 
lamps for the purpose, and, putting them in or- 
der, had lit them, and placed them one by one in 
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an idol’s lap. There they were, those dumb but 
significant lamp-bearers, in constant use; and 
they were there, we may be well assured, to 
suggest stirring thoughts to the Lieutenant and 
his men. How well the exvth Psalm would be 
be understood there! How impressively some 
parts of the first chapter of the Romans would 
be explained! How earnestly the prayer would 
be offered that the Burmese might be induced, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost, to cast 
these and all other idols to the moles and to the 
bats! How gratefully would thanksgiving be 
offered, that He who is our God is the God of 
salyation, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ! 

Havelock was practically anxious about the 
heathen and their salvation. With the men 
whose especial object it was to preach the Gospel 
to the natives, and to translate the sacred Scrip- 
tures into the vernaculars of India, he had great 
sympathy. Whoever would despise them, and 
counsel their dismissal, at any risk he would take 
their part. It was, after all, not by the sword 
that India could be retained. Unless a moral 
and religious influence could be propagated, well 
was he assured that our dominion there must 
ultimately lick the dust. He would, therefore, 
lend Bible and missionary Societies all the coun- 
tenance and succor within his power, If he could 
aid them by his addresses at their meetings, they 
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might command him. If he could employ his 
pen on their behalf, it was at their service. If 
pecuniary contributions were required, he was 
ready to subscribe. 

His mode of doing this was noticeable. Early 
in his religious life he came under the strong con- 
viction that to the Lord’s service there was due 
at least one tenth of his income. There was 
nothing servile at all, or in any wise uncongenial 
in this conviction. Not in the spirit of bondage 
did he yield to it, but in the spirit of adoption ; 
purposing in his heart as a cheerful giver that at 
any rate he would give as much as that. Even 
from the slender income of a subaltern, and when 
domestic claims were increasing year by year, 
that proportion was “sacredly devoted to the 
objects of Christian benevolence.” From every — 
£100 that came into his hands, there went ten 
as a devout thank-offering to the Lord. Of 
every pound which he so hardly earned, he 
placed a portion upon the altar, at which he pre- 
sented himself a living sacrifice to God. 

No godliness of mere psalm-singing was Have- 
lock’s. Whilst they were in Burmah, the army 
was one day suddenly apprised of the near ap- 
proach, of the enemy. Sir Archibald Campbell 
sent in great haste to order the men of a parti- 
cular corps to occupy at once a prescribed post. 
Imminent as was the danger, the order was to no 
purpose, for the men of that corps were so many 
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of them intoxicated, that they were unfit for 
duty. The position was embarrassing, and would 
presently have become serious. The General 
knew this well, and he knew, too, how probably 
it could best, at least in part, be met. 

“Then,” said he, when told that his former 
order was unavailing, “Then call out Havelock’s 
saints; they are never drunk, and Havelock is 
always ready.” The bugle sounded; they were 
immediately under arms, and the General’s ob- 
ject was achieved by the enemy being repulsed. 

Though not intended to be complimentary, 
either to the officer or to his men, the epithet was 
just the one which described, if not all his men, 
yet Havelock himself. In opposition, alike to the 
sanctimonious and the profane, he had willed to 
live godly in Christ Jesus. It was a cool, calm, 
well-considered determination ; and how well he 
adhered to it, under most testing circumstances, 
a brother officer has described :—“ He invariably 
secured two hours in the morning for reading the 
Seriptures and private prayer. If the march be- 
gan at six he rose at four; if at four he rose at 
two.” 1 

time he must have, and time he would have, 
for being alone with God. Then it was he put 
on the whole armor of God afresh; then it was 
he renewed his strength ; then it was he was an- 
nointed with fresh oil; then it was that to his 
glad experience the secret of the Lord was with 
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him, and He showed to him his covenant. Then’ 


it was that, for all the unknown and precarious 
duties of the approaching day, he could gird up 
the loins of his mind, and re-assure himself, that 
whether he lived, he lived to the Lord, or 
whether he died, he died unto the Lord—that 
whether living or dying, he was the Lord’s, 
And never was our Saviour’s promise more sig- 
nally verified than in his case. God our Father, 
who seeth in secret, when we have retired to 
pray, will reward us openly. What but an open 
rewarding was the grace which was given to 
Havelock for the adorning the doctrine of God 
his Saviour in all things? 


V. 
Dabelock’s Fragmentary Memoranda 


FROM 1827 TO 1849. 


Tuuse twenty-two years of his life were event- 
ful inthe extreme. Most active was the service 
in which he was engaged. To severest tests was 
his godliness exposed. Through manifold vicis- 
situdes had he to hold fast his profession of faith 
in the providence and grace of God. 

He consented one day to jot down his reminis- 
cences of that period, contenting himself, how- 
ever, with a few lines in relation to each year. 
These will now be given nearly in full, with such 
amplifications from his letters and other sources 
of information, as may be necessary for showing 
their bearing on his religious character :— 

“1827. Rejoined Regiment at Dinapore, and 
was soon after appointed by Lord Combermere 
Adjutant fo the Depot of King's troops at Chin- 
surah,’ 

“Commenced publication of Memoirs of Cam- 
puign in Ava?” 

“1828. Published the ‘Memoirs’ by subscrip- 
tion, in the intervals of professional exer tions 
at Chinsurah.”” 
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“1829. February 9th, Anniversary of Fight 
at Pagham-Myo. Married at Serampore to. 
Hannah, the third daughter of Dr. Marshman.” 

Of this marriage, it may be said, that a happier 
one was never celebrated. No wish entertained 
by their friends on their wedding morning seems 
to have been unfulfilled; except, indeed, that 
which desired their residence together continu- 
ously to the end of life. For reasons afterwards 
to be mentioned, that was not to be the happiness 
of the newly-married ones. The privilege of re- 
ciprocal and devoted attachment was theirs from - 
first to last. From February, 1829, to Novem- 
ber, 1857, they were most truly no longer 
twain. 

“1830. Depot moved to Fort William, by 
Lord William Bentinck at the latter énd of the 
year.” 

“April 4. Havelock baptized at Serampore by 
the Rev. John Mack, having since walked ever 
with the Baptists.” 

In reference to this incident in his religious 
history, and to the consistency with which he 
subsequently acted, it has been said, “He was 
not a large or liberal-minded man; on the con- 
trary, he was a sectarian of the Baptist persua- 
sion.” If-by sectarianism be intended attachment 
to a particular body of Christians, then this wit- 
ness, of course, is true; but if, as the critic 
intimates, sectarianism, in the sense of narrow- 
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mindedness and censoriousness, distinguished him, 
then his witness about Havelock is not true. 

As a soldier he was a sectarian, in that he 
served immediately with the 13th Light Infantry; 
but then he was not a sectarian, by refusing to 
serve with any soldier not of the 138th. By asso- 
ciation with a particular military corps, he did 
not dissociate himself from the main body of the 
British forces. His regiment was a sect, in the 
sense of being one part of the whole; it was not 
a sect in keeping aloof from or in decrying the 
chivalrous and heroic doings of every other part. 
Havelock belonged, no doubt, to the 13th: but 
then, it was through the 13th that he belonged to 
the army at large. His regimental attachments 
notwithstanding, he was known as the large and 
liberal-minded comrade of every soldier, whether 
of the Company or of the Queen. 

It was just thus with him religiously. He 
worked immediately with one section of the 
Chureh, but he was ever ready to work with any 
who were the disciples of his Saviour. 

A speech made by him at Bombay, as recently 
as 1849, exactly puts the course which from the 
first, he habitually pursued. Having stated his 
denominational preferences, he said :— 

“ But whilst he should part with his Baptist 
principles only with his life, he declared his will- 
ingness cordially to fraternize with every Chris- 
tian who held by the Head, and was serving the 
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Redeemer in sincerity and truth. And here he 
would protest against its being alleged as adver- 
saries would insinuate, that where men of various 
denominations met, as this evening, in a feeling 
of brotherhood, they could only do this, by par- 
ing down to the smallest portion the mass of his 
religion ; on the contrary, he conceived that all 
brought with them their faith in all its strength 
and vitality. They left, indeed, he thought, at the 
door of the place of assembly the husks and the 
shell of their creed, but brought into the midst 
of their brethren the precious kernel, They laid 
aside, for a moment, at the threshold, the canons, 
and articles, and formularies of their section of 
Christianity ; but carried along with them, up to 
the table at which he was speaking, the very es- 
sence and quintessence of their religion.” 

The juxta-position of Havelock’s baptism with 
his introduction to the family of the Rev. Dr. 
Marshman has led to the opinion, in some quar- 
ters, that it was in this way his denominational 
preferences were originated. The opinion is a mis- 
taken one. It may be depended on, as a statement 
of the fact, that on his voyage to India, on board 
the “‘ General Kyd,” in the early part of 1823, 
he had formed the convictions, on which after- 
wards he acted at Serampore. 

“1831. Hstablishment at Chinsurah abolished. 
Rejoined Regiment at Dinapore, and commenced 


a series of religious instruction to the Baptist 
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soldiers of the 13th. The Church in the Regi- 
ment at one time numbered about thirty men 
and women,” 

His object was not to seem to proselytize. To 
any who chose to take advantage of the religious 
instruction which he provided, it was thrown 
wide open. No proof was necessary of a man’s 
being “a Baptist soldier,” before he could be al- 
lowed to join im the praise and prayer and in- 
struction of their assembly. Every man of them 
in the regiment was welcome. But the design 
not being to sectarianize, the Lieutenant left their 
coming or their staying away entirely free. 

1832. Regiment marched to Agra, where 
the Baptist soldiers rebuilt a chapel, in which 
there was a pastor and a considerable congrega- 
tion, when Havelock revisited it with Sir Hugh 
Gough in 1843.” 

“1833. Passed examination in native lan- 
guages before Station Committee at Agra, and 
went down to Caleutia for examination at the 
College of Fort- William. Instraction of the 
Baptist soldiers blessed with much success. 

The intellectual discipline to which he had at 
tained, and the knowledge he had acquired under 
his venerated tutor at the Charter House, Dr. 
Raine, came greatly to his help now. The disci- 
pline had been yet further matured, and the 
knowledge continually augmented, so that he was 
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found thoroughly competent—the accomplished 
and well-furnished man. 

Between whiles, he prosecuted his course of 
teaching his men in the name of Jesus Christ ;— 
going from Boards of Examiners to prayer-meet- 
ings; blending in his daily occupations the solu- 
tions of hard questions in philology with exhor- 
tations to repent of sin, and to believe in Christ. 
He had time, too, to inquire into the effects of 
his exhortations ; thanking God for blessing him, 
at the same time, as the evangelist and the ori- 
ental scholar. ‘ 

“1834. Passed examination in languages at 
College of Fort- William. Appointed Acting- 
Interpreter to 16th Foot, stationed at Cawnpore. 
Family residing at China-Poongee for recovery 
of health.” 

“1835, Appointed Adjutant of the 18th Light 
Infantry, and rejoined it at Agra, under Colonel 
Sale.” 

About this appointment to the adjutancy of 
his own regiment, there arose serious difficulties, 
on account of his religious habits. He would 
neither conceal or compromise his convictions of 
the pre-eminent importance of the fear of God, 
He must, and he would, stand fast in the liberty 
with which Christ had made him free. He would 
be as courteous as any officer in the army; but 
he would be conscientious withal. Happy for 
him that his faith, as well as the faith of his re- 
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ligious associates, showed itself by its good 
works. This came out remarkably. Application 
was made on Havelock’s behalf to Lord William 
Bentinck for the vacant situation, Not the 
slightest objection was made on any professional 
ground. To every question touching his fitness 
for the post, the answer would have been satis- 
factory in the extreme; but there were objec- 
tions, To show this, bundles of letters were 
adduced, written avowedly to prevent such a 
fanatic and enthusiast as Havelock from obtain- 
ing what, at that time, was his highest ambition. 
Still, the application was respectfully, but ear- 
nestly pressed, so earnestly as it could have been 
only by one who was the best of all acquainted 
both with his anxieties and with his claims. There 
was no reflection on his courage, or on his loyal- 
ty, or on his moral character! Not-in the least 
degree. Then must he be sacrificed to the preju- 
dices of the irreligious and the profane? A little 
delay was interposed. Then came the appoint- 
ment that had been so well solicited, but so bit- 
terly opposed; and it came, because, as the 
Governor-General declared, “he was the fittest 
man for it.” 

To see whether the complaints against Have- 
lock were really of any weight, this was done—A 
Return was ordered of the offences committed 
by the men in the different companies, and the 
punishment inflicted on them; and it was found 
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that the men of Havelock’s company, and those 
who joined them in their religious exercises, 
were the most sober and the best behaved in the 
regiment. ‘The complaint,” said the Governor- 
general—“ the complaint is that they are Bap- 
tists. I only wish that the whole regiment was 
Baptist.” 

Not unlike the case of Daniel was the case of 
Havelock just now. No occasion could be found 
against him, except it could be found against 
him concerning the law of his God. And when 
that came to be investigated, it turned out that 
the men who feared God were the men who hon- 
ored the king. The praying-soldiers were the 
soldiers who had not deserved punishment. The 
fanatics were those who kept themselves away 
from the canteen, The enthusiasts were “the 
most sober and the best behaved” of all their 
comrades. “The saints,” by that most faithful 
of all tests—an official, military Return—were 
the honor and the safety of the repeaene in —_ 
they served. 

1836. Regiment marched to Kori Bip 
tist soldiers built a chapel there. Family resided 
at Landour, where their bungalow was reduced 
to ashes. A little girl, and two servants, lost 
their lives in the fire, and Mrs. Havelock was 
dreadfully burnt. Recovered, by Gods mercy, 
after being six weeks confined to her couch. 

When the account reached him of this sad 
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calamity, he was at table with his brother offi- 
cers; and we are told his distress was overpower- 
ing. He had been away from his regiment some 
time when it occurred. At the earliest moment 
he hastened to sympathize with his wife under 
the loss of their darling child, and to render her 
such help as might be within his power. Letters 
written by him at the time, to Dr. Marshman, 
indicate the amount of danger which threatened 
Mrs. Havelock’s life, and also his devoted and 
selfdenying solicitude for her recovery. It 
seemed as though he could nurse in a sick cham- 
ber quite as well as he could pass examinations 
at Fort William, or take and keep his position in 
the field. He was most assiduous and consider- 
ate during the suspense of those anxious six 
weeks, alternating between hope and fear, as his 
letters testify; but, trusting in God’s mercy 
throughout, that he should be spared the impend- 
ing blow. Grateful are the reminiscences now 
of that period of deep affliction, when the father 
and the husband turned to such good account 
the exceeding great and precious promises of the 
grace of God. The Lord had given the child: 
the Lord had taken it away. Should they not, 
mother and father together, say, Blessed be the 
name of the Lord ? They should; and so they 
did. 

AL beautiful incident occurred in connection 


with this cala: which_js thus narrated :— 
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“ A few months after the birth of his little 
daughter his faith was greatly tried by a fearful 
domestic calamity, His wife and youthful family 
had been sent up to Landore, in the Himalayas, 
for change of air. A few days before their in- 
tended return to him, it was so ordained that on 
a calm, bright moonlight night, when nota breath 
of air stirred a leaf, the cry of ‘fire! was sud- 
denly heard, and the thatched bungalow or cot- 
tage which contained all that on earth was dear- 
est to the Christian soldier, was enwrapped in 
flames! And though the family were, partly by 
their own exertions, and ‘partly by the aid of 
friends and their servants, rescued from the de- 
vouring element, it was not before the infant 
daughter had been so burnt that she died a few 
days after ; andthe mother, in rescuing her boys, 
was so much injured that it was years before she 
recovered her former health. 

“With what feelings did the God-fearing man 
receive the intelligence by the next morning’s 
post, from a brother officer, that his wife and 
child were lying at the point of death,—his loved 
wife, from whom he had heard only the day be- 
fore that she hoped in a few days to return to 
her happy home to present him his three children 
in robust health? He bowed meekly to the will 
of his God. And how: did the regiment receive 
the tidings? The men came in a body to their 
Adjutant, begging him to allow each man to de- 
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vote one month’s pay, to help him to sustain the 
loss of property. This, of course, he declined, but: 
it showed the high estimation in which he was 
held by his men.” 

“ Received intelligence of my father’s death at 
Eeeter in his eightieth year.” 

“1837. Adjutant of regiment at Kurnal. Con- 
tinued religious instruction to soldiers, and did 
something to pronote temperance habits among 
them. Dr, Marshman’s happy death at Seram- 
pore.” 

This promotion to the Adjutancy had not di- 
minished his desire to do good and to communi- 
cate, to the men under his command. He took 
care not to trench upon the duties of other per- 
sons, but he had obligations laid om him to incul- 
cate wherever he could the claims of temperance, 
and integrity, and godliness. It was often up- 
hill work, especially when, instead of co-operation 
from his equals and superiors, some of them did 
all within their power to bring his exertions into 
contempt. 

Nor infrequently was his moral courage put to 
severest proof: not the courage of the natural 
man, but that of the new man in Christ Jesus. 
“Tf the men liked to drink, why so let them.” 
“Suppose they would swear, no great harm 
either.” “Soldiers would be soldiers, no good to 
preach to them about heaven or hell.” 

Quietly against all such talk Havelock held on 
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his way, remembering that what God’s grace had 
done for himself, that also it could do for every 
other man on earth, Drunkenness was a nuis- 
ance as well as a sin; he would check it if he 
could. Irreligion was a disgrace to any profes- 
sion; he would work away against irreligious- 
ness, depending on the Holy Spirit of promise for 
making men willing in the day of God’s power. 

It will be noted that “Dr. Marshman’s happy 
death” is expressly mentioned in these memor- 
anda. Never did Havelock omit a reference to 
that venerable man when the opportunity oceur- 
red. His connection with the Doctor’s family 
had been a growing occasion to him of the purest 
satisfaction, and it was a source of pleasure to him 
to the last that his eldest son, Henry Marshman 
Havelock, bore its honored name. 

“1838. Promoted to a Captaincy AFTER SERV- 
ING TWENTY-THREE YEARS AS A SUBALTERN officer. 
Army formed to invade Affghanistan. Ap- 
pointed Aide de-Camp to Sir Willoughby Cotton. 
Marched to the point of assembling at Feroze- 
pore, and commenced advance down the Indus.” 

“1839. Marched to Bhawulpore. Hort Buk- 
kur surrendered. Marched into Seinde. Re- 
traced our steps and crossed the Indus. Occu- 
pied Kandahar. Stormed Ghuenee. Marched 
to Cabool. Moved down to Jelialabad and Pes- 
hawur with Sir Willoughby Cotton. Obtained 
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leave to return to India to prepare for publica- 
tiod my account of the campaign.” 

He had been actively engaged all through this 
campaign in forming temperance societies among 
the troops. The old objections were made to him. 
Rather more difficult than heretofore had been 
his course; but he persevered in enforcing the 
duty of sobriety, and met with a goodly measure 
of success. 

Having stated, as may be seen in his memoirs 
of the campaign, that after the capture of Ghuz- 
nee, the appeals of the helpless were never disre- 
garded, that not a woman was outraged by the 
captors, that every inmate of the Zenana was hon- 
orably treated, he adds, “* No candid man of any 
military experience will deny that the character 
of this scene in the citadel and fortress would 
have been far different if individual soldiers had 
entered the town primed with arrack, or if spirit- 
uous liquors had been discovered in the Affghan 
depots.” 

“1840. Returned to India through the Pun- 
jaub. Made the acquaintance of Ventura, 
Court, and the other foreign officers in the army 
of Kurruch Sing at Lahore. Proceeded to Se- 
rampore, and sent off my Memoir for publication 
in India. Placed in command of: detachments, 
and returned by the Ganges to Merozepore. Ac- 
companied General Elphinstones escort and 
convoy back to Cabool.” 

5* 
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During this year his efforts as an evangelist 
among the soldiers were most diligently pursued, 
specially with those of the detachments whom he 
had officially in charge. ‘* Considerable success” 
is reported; by which he meant the abandon-, 
ment of evil habits, and the apparent conversion 
of many to the faith of Christ. 

“1841. Appointed Persian interpreter to 
General Elphinstone. Eastern Ghilzies rise and 
blockade Cabool. Sent to the camp of Sir Rob- 
ert Sale, and present at the forcing of Khoord 
Cabool Pass. Return with dispatches to Ca- 
bool. Again dispatched to Sir Roberts camp, 
who, after the affairs at Tezeen, detains me with 
his force, which moved on, every day engaged 
with the enemy, to Gundamuck. Receive intelli- 
gence of the insurrection at Cabool, and fall 
back on Jellalabad. The memorable defence 
commences.” 

A volume might be filled with the details of 
which this entry isthe barest index. Havelock’s 
old regiment won high applause. ‘In the most 
fearless manner the men of the 18th ascended 
heights nearly perpendicular under the sharp fire 
of the insurgents,” reported the commander of 
the troops. Their captain was doing his best at 
intervals to remind them of their duty to God 
and man, From the Khoord-Cabool Pass there 
went up many a prayer to the throne of the 
. heavenly grace. 
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1842. Defence continued. Havelock com- 
mands the right column in the first attack on 
Mohammed Akbar’s camp, for which he is af- 
terwards promoted to majority by Brevet, and 
receives the Cross of Companion of the Bath. 
After General Pollock had forced the Khyber, 
Havelock is first nominated his interpreter, and 
afterwards appointed Deputy-Assistant-Adju- 
tant-General- to the Infantry Division. The 
army re-occupies Cabool. Havelock present at 
the fights at Mamoo Keil and Tezeen. Accom- 
panies the force unter Sir John M‘Caskill into 
the Kohistan. Capture of Istaliffe. Army re- 
turns through the Khyber, where part of the Di- 
vision of Infantry meets with disaster. The 
defenders of Jellalabad received with distin- 
guished honors by Lord Eilenborough at Fero- 
zepore.” 

Well had Havelock designated the works at 
Jellalabad —‘“‘a memorable defence.” Well, 
moreover, did Lord Ellenborough describe the 
men who labored at those defences as “ the illus- 
trious garrison.”?. Very few such-chapters are to 
be found in the history of surmounted difficulties. 
Under the direction of Havelock’s bosom friend, 
Captain George Broadfoot, officers and men 
worked away, with tools in one hand, and sword 
in the other, night and day, with hardly any in- 
termission, for a! long six weeks. On the com- 
pletion of the works, about Christmas-day, Have- 
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lock suggested to General Sale to assemble the 
whole garrison for the purpose of offering up 
thanks to Almighty God, “who had in His 
mercy enabled them to complete the fortifica- 
tions necessary for their protection.” 

The suggestion was approved, and the neces- 
sary command given. There stood those brave- 
hearted and hard-handed men, awaiting the di- 
rection that might come next. “Let us pray,” 
said a well-known voice. It was Havelock’s. 
“Let us pray!” and down before the presence 
of the great God those soldiers reverently bowed, 
one and all of them, whilst at the impulse of a 
devout and grateful heart he poured forth sup- 
plications and praise in the name of the great 
High Priest. 

Available the truth at Jellalabad that day, 

»that,no matter where we want to worship, every 
place-on earth is sacred; that, no matter the ab- 
sence of any minister or priest, every believer in 
the Saviour being, for all purposes of brotherly 
intercession, a priest unto God! 

“1843. Army broken up. The 18th marches 
to Mobarukfore, and thence to the hill station 
of Kussowlee. Havelock resumes the religious 
instruction of his soldiers which had also been 
kept up at Cabool and Jellalabad. His family 
returns from England. Goes with them on 
leave of absence to Simla. Is appointed to the 
rank of Major in his regiment, and nominated 
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Persian interpreter to the new Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Hugh Gough. Joins him at Cawn- 
pore. Army of exercise assembles at Agra. 
Crosses the Chumbul, and fights the battle of 
Muherajpore. On the conclusion of hostilities, 
the Commandeér-in- Chief tours through the State 
of Bhurtpoore, Deeg, etc., and reaches Umballa. 
At Delhi, news received of nutinous proceedings 
in several of the regiments. Commander-in- 
Chief proceeds to Simla.” 

In the special religious service held at Jellala- 
bad, recorded in a foregoing page, we might 
have found quite enough ground for the pre- 
sumption that Havelock was habitually a devout 
man, and that he was known to be so. Not to 
every man’s suggestion would General Sale have 
listened about a gathering for worship. Not 
with respectful attention in every case, and “with 
genuine spymathy in many others, would “the 
illustrious garrison” have knelt down and given 
heed as worship was offered, had not the man 
who offered it stood well with officers and men 
alike as a religious man, ‘He is accustomed to 
do that sort of thing,” might have been safely 
argued. And in this memorandum it comes 
quietly out, that all through the fearful vicissi- 
tudes of the Affghanistan campaign he had been 
accustomed to it. 

That old Bible and hymn-book, which had 
been so well used in the magnificent Shivey Da- 
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goon in Burmah, had done good service in those 
hasty religious gatherings which had been fre- 
quently extemporized in the neighborhood of the 
Khyber Pass and Cabool. 

“1844, Alarm of Sikh invasion. George 
Broadfoot appointed Governor- General’s Agent 
in the North Western frontier. Havelock pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel by 
Brevet. Lord Elienborough recalled. The Com- 
mander-in- Chief, in expectation of a Sikh war, 
tours in the protected Sikh States and near the 
Jumna.” 

He had by this time got detached from his old 
regiment, the 13th Light Infantry, with which 
he had been associated ever since he left England 

- 1823. Not more than five men were now left 
of his original comrades. The regiment had been 
“Seageahl renewed, 

But religious services were as much in ‘vogue 
as ever, and one of his last interviews with the 
regiment was one of which he spoke as an inter- 
view with “his little Christian flock.” 

“1845. Return to Simla. George Broadfoot 
spends part of the season there. Sir Henry Har- 
dinge repairs to the North-West Provinces. 
The Sikhs invade India. Battle of Moodkee, in 
which Hawelock has two horses shot under him. 
Sir Robert Sale mortally wounded at battle of 
Ferozeshuhur.” 

“91st and 22d. George Broadfoot killed.” 
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Could the conversations which he held with 
his friend during their pleasant intercourse at 
Simla be reported, it would be known that Have- 
lock was as earnest with men of his own grade 
as with those below him on the. subject of the 
fear of God. What were the highest earthly 
distinctions in comparison with those which were 
from above! He valued that approval which 
was due to honest and honorable men, and went 
all lengths with his companions in the apprecia- 
tion of the Sovereign’s or the country’s praise. 
But, beyond all that, there was something better, 
—something, too, without which that would be 
good for little inthe long run. And so, in their 
rides together, the friends thought of another 
kind of warfare than the one in which they were 
engaged professionally, and of the honor which 
cometh from the Lord only. Greatly was Have- 
lock distressed by the loss of his illustrious friend, 
with whom, during the visit which he mentions, 
he spent so much time. 

“1846. Sikhs cross the Sutlej, and threaten 
Loodianah. Sir Harry Smith fights the battle 
of Aliwal. Battle of Sobraon. Havelock has a 
third horse smitien down by a cannon-shot, which 
passed through his saddle-cloth. Occupation of 
Lahore. Army breaks up. Commander-in- 
Ohief returns to Simla. Havelock acts as Adju- 
tant-General to Queen’s troops. Is appointed 
Deputy Adjutant-General to Queen’s troops at 
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Bombay. Proceeds to Caleutia to assume his 
appointment. Visits Serampore. Sees his wifes 
mother for the last time.” 

These remarkable deliverances in the field led 
him to render his warmest acknowledgments to 
his Almighty deliverer. Three horses shot under 
him told plainly enough how near his wife and 
children had been to widowhood and. orphan- 
hood. For them he wished to live; for them he 
was thankful that he was living. Dearer were 
they to him than his own life a good deal. Had 
the ball that hit the saddle-cloth on which he sat 
hit him, to himself personally, it would have 
made no essential difference. Absent from the 
body, he would have been present with the Lord. 
To his beloved family it would have made all the 
difference ; and on that account he thanked God. 
Beyond all power of verbal utterance did they 
thank God. 

“1847. Embarks anith Sir George Clark, the 
newly-appointed Governor of Bombay, in the 
Hindostan, for Madras and Ceylon. Thence pro- 
ceeded in the Auckland steam frigate to Bombay. 
Receives intelligence of the death, at eighty, of 
Mrs. Marshinan. Health fails. Visits Mah- 
buleshur for recovery. Sir Willoughby Cotton 
succeeds Sir T; M‘Mahon, as local Commander- 
in-Chief. Joins him at Poonah. Symptoms 
of liver complaint return. Tour in the Deccan, 
and return to Bombay.” 
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Whilst at Poona he wrote to his sister in Eng- 
land ;— 


“Poona, August 21, 1847, 


“My VERY DEAR : 

“Dear Hannah was rer eas ts me wubhion ey 
miracle. She is now, by God’s mercy, convales- 
cent, and her boy flourishes. My girls, too, are 
well. I also have improved in health in the Dec- 
can, and eat, and drink, and sleep, and ride like 
a healthy man; but these appearances are falla- 
cious. My health is perfectly shaken, if not 
wholly broken, by so many years of hard work 
in this climate. I ought to be off on the Ist of 
March for England. My circumstances hardly 
afford me any opportunity of doing so; but God 
has opened a way for me in thousands of difficul- 
ties, and He may do so in this. 

“Ever your affectionate brother, 
“Tienry Havetock.” 


No sooner did he settle at Bombay for a time © 
than he identified himself actively with the friends 
of Christian truth thereof every denomination. 
He assisted at all their Meetings for the promo- 
tion of missionary and educational efforts; and 
communed at the Lord’s Supper ‘“ with much 
pleasure, and he would humbly hope not without 
profit,” with the Presbyterians of the Free Church 
of Scotland. In communications from those who 
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remember the sojourn at Bombay, it is stated 
that he was most earnest in co-operating with 
every Evangelical laborer, and ready to lend as- 
sistance, either with his personal exertions or his 
purse, as the case required. With the man who 
was self-conceited, churlish, uncharitable ; rigid 
in the assertion of his own right of private judg- 
ment, but reckless and regardless of his neigh- 
bor’s right, he had no sympathy. With the large- 
hearted generosity of his whole religious life, one 
certainly of the most diversified and trying of 
these modern times, his habits at Bombay were 
admirably consistent. He loved the brethren, 
not in word only, but in deed and in truth. | 

The failure of his health excited apprehensions 
for the result. His own belief was that he had 
incurred serious mischief on the day when he 
fought at Moodkee. He had been marching all 
day from dawn, and about noon encountered the 
advancing Sikhs. The engagement was arduous 
and severe. The troops which had begun to 
stagger, Havelock had to rally, and lead on 
again against the foe. 

At the close of the day, parched with thirst, 
he came to a well, and eagerly drank a full 
draught. His horse refused to taste the water, 
and very sensibly recoiled. The horse was right, 
for the well had been poisoned by the Sikhs. 
From the effects of that draught upon his con- 
stitution he never fully recovered. 
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1848. Recommended to return to England, 
but wishes to remain another year, if spared. Re- 
visits Mahbuleshur. Returns to the Deccan. 
Colonel Brooke proceeds to join the army at 
Mooltan. Havelock appointed to act as Military 
Secretary to the Commander-in- Chief. Returns 
to Bombay. News of the fatal skirmish at 
Ramnugghur.” 

The “fatal skirmish” mentioned here was the 
one in which his elder brother, Colonel William 
Havelock, was killed, in the second Sikh war. 
This was the brother, it will be remembered, 
who obtained for Henry a commission in the 95th 
Rifle Brigade, in 1815. The following letter re- 
fers to his death :— 


‘‘ BOMBAY, 15th December, 1848. 


“ My VERY DEAR SsISTER,—I need not remind 
you how seldom I take up my pen to address 
you, though you were one of the greatest com- 
forts of my youth and early manhood, and my. 
heart still bounds at the recollection of those 
days. . . . The occasion of my writing is 
indeed mournful. In a cavalry action, fought on 
the 22d of November, our beloved brother Wil- 
liam met a soldier’s death at the head of his 
noble and cherished dragoons.,. . . There 
our gallant brother fell, not until his regiment 
had sustained a heavy loss, and he had conquered 
the admiration and sympathy of every brave 
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man that can look with delight on acts of a kin- 
dred spirit with hisown. . . . His body has 
never been found, for no one has been able to 
approach the spot whilst the Sikhs yet remain in 
position. . . . To know that godliness with 
contentment is great gain will lighten. this af 
fiiction to them, and cause it to work out in 
the end a more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory. To how small anumber our seven of a 
family—eight at first—is now reduced! As each 
falls in succession into the grave, is not the event 
a warning to those who remain to draw nearer 
and nearer to Jesus Christ ? Then will He draw 
nearer to us, and be our stay here, and hereafter 
our everlasting portion. | 
“ Your affectionate brother, 
“Henry Havetocx.” 


“©1849, At the conclusion of the war, Have- 
loch’s regiment, the 53d, is ordered into‘the field. 
He proceeds by dik through Indore to join tt. 
Countermanded, Kejoins headquarters at Mah- 
buleshur. LKeturns to the Deccan. Serious ill- 
ness. Limbarks for England, October 3d.” 


From Bombay he wrote :— 

“ Bomsay, April 3, 1849, 
. “My VERY DEAR , —I returned yester- 
day from a fruitless expedition in the direction 
of the Punjaub. My regiment, the 53d, having 
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been ordered into the field, I obtained permission 
to proceed to join it. . . . The-expense of 
the trip proved to be great, and I made a great 
sacrifice of money in leaving my: appointments 
here. But ever considering that duty is the 
first consideration, I did not hesitate. . . . I 
had only reached half-way between Indore and 
Agra when a peremptory order reached me to 
retrace my steps to Bombay. . . . It seems 
now determined that Hannah and my girls and 
the little boy must embark for England on the 
15th of this month. We have been so often 
disappointed that I know not how to hope to see 
our wish realised. . . . Still God is with us, 
and I will labor as long as I have life, and I will 
hope against hope as long as I can labor. Your 
news of Jos’. change of heart is a cordial to my 
heart. God bless you. 
“ Your affectionate brother, 
. “ Henry Havenocn.” 


Thus for these two-and-twenty years had he 
been walking with God in, deed and in truth. 
And, through the preventing and sustaining 
grace that had been vouchsafed to him, he had 
been able to put to silence the ignorance of fool- 
ish men. So practically did he walk with God, 
that religious service both in public and private 
became natural to him; and so consistently did 
he act, that he could conduct such service any- 
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where without any dread of the dumb-foundering 
taunt, ‘“ Physician, heal thyself’? His comrades, 
high and low, held him in respect. They knew 
that his religion was not put on for sinister 
or sanctimonious ends. They knew that he 
was not pious at the prayer-meeting and 
profligate at the Mess, They knew that he 
walked worthy of his vocation at all hazards and 
at any cost. Some of them at least knew that 
he had once thrown away the then highest pros- 
pects of his profession, because he would not de- 
fend a policy of which he conscientiously disap- 
proved ; and that more than once he had put his 
commission, which was his only source of income, 
into extremest jeopardy because he would not 
obey an order at variance with his religious creed. 
He was ready to do any right thing. Allegiance 
to his earthly sovereign was always to be main- 
tained, unless it involved disloyalty to his heay- 
enly sovereign. Neither rash nor narrow-minded 
would he be in pronouncing that anything 
demanded from him did involve disloyalty; but 
when once he had so pronounced he was simply 
inexorable. He was a soldier of Jesus Christ. 
He had been predestinated, and redeemed, and 
regenerated that he might fight the good fight. 
No option had he but to confess Christ before 
men. That duty took precedence of everything 
else. Necessity was laid upon him to say to the 
men who tried to flatter him, and to those who 
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tried to frighten him, “I have opened my mouth 
unto the Lord—I can not go back.” 

He had purposed in his heart to live godly in 
Christ Jesus, Of his reasons he could give an 
intelligent account. For his determination he 
sought incessant renewal by his intercourse with 
God. In that secluded chamber at the Charter- 
house had his resolution been originated, and now 
it was culminating towards the sacred consumma- 
tion to which it was destined ultimately to attain 
in the dying chamber at Lucknow. 


VoL. 
Hubelock's Visit to Gnglund, 


To the recommendations that he should leave 
India for atime, Havelock was at length con- 
strained to yield. His health had become seri- 
ously impaired, and nothing less than entire ces- 
sation from his military duties would now avail 
for its restoration. His arrangements were made 
accordingly, and in 1849 he returned, after an 
absence of twenty-seven years, to his native land. 

He reached England on the 6th of November. 
The first duty was to seek medical advice, and to 
ascertain what were the probabilities of recovery. 
He was encouraged by the opinions given about 
his case, and addressed himself hopefully to the 
course which he was directed to pursue. 

Within a fortnight he removed from London 
to Plymouth, taking with him his wife and chil- 
dren. _ There he resumed his intercourse with the 
sister to whom his letters had been sent from 
Poona and Bombay. They were mutually happy, 
and found themselves almost at once deep in the 
reminiscences of the chequered past. They re- 
membered how they were accustomed during his 
vacations to get away into remote and secluded 
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parts of the Park at Ingress where, “far from ob- 
servation, he would have a daily rehearsal of Na- 
poleon’s battles, taking up his positions, and mar- 
shalling his batallions under their several Gen- 
erals.” They called to mind how, often, when 
disturbed as he was reading in the library, wrap- 
ped in what he called his “toga,” he had rushed 
away to the wood, and climbed up a tree, book 
in hand, determined not to give to play the time 
which was allotted to his work. They recol- 
lected the 7th of January, 1810, when their 
mother fell from her chair whilst he was reading 
to her from the Holy Scriptures, and they wept 
together as they recalled the scene of parting, 
when he was obliged to go back to school, and 
knew that he should never see his mother any 
more, 

No change had the long seven and twenty 
years in India wrought upon her brother Henry 
in’ respect to his warm attachments to those he 
loved. The filial veneration was. unabated, and 
the fraternal affection was flourishing in undim- 
inished power. This the sister felt from the 
moment they met, and every day’s observation 
and experience assured her that she was right. 

One thing attracted especial notice. In younger 
life he had evinced a good deal of resentment at 
reflections which had been cast upon him because 
of his firmness in doing what he deemed right. 

“As he began to feel the influence of God’s 
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Spirit on his heart, there was a manifest change. 
He became calm and patient under bis heavy 
trial, and obtained such control over himself as 
to disarm his opposers. During the last happy 
years before he went to India, he was mild, 
gentle, and forbearing, and our meeting at Ply- 
mouth corivinced me that no remnant of the irri- 
tability of his boyhood was left, but that to every 
body and in everything he was kind, considerate, 
and Christian-like,.” 

He soon found opportunities at Plymouth for 
doing good. Of visits to the sorrowing and the 
afflicted, grateful mention could be made. He 
knew exactly what portions of the Bible were 
suitable for the chamber of suffering, and went 
there prepared to speak a word in season to those 
who were weary. No commonplace or inappro- 
priate or indiscriminate conversations did he in- 
troduce. With no formal, semi-professional utter- 
ances was he content. He sought out acceptable 
words, and ministered to those who were “dis- 
tressed the strong consolation of the everlasting 
Gospel. His prayers, too, tended to the same 
kindly end. He had apprehended the unfailing 
sympathy of the Great Intercessor, and in the full 
assurance of faith had often found grace to help 
in time of need. Experience worked hope. What 
had been might be again. No vain thing would 
it be to wait upon God. Let the mourner take 
courage. They might pray to God. And so 
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of their griefs and to the conscious augmenta- 
tion of their confidence in Him who comforted 
those that were cast down. F 

In exercises of this kind his family was often 
reminded of a scene which occurred in 1835. 

He had been conducting a devotional service, 
in company with his household, amongst whom 
was an Irish servant-girl. She was melted to 
tears by the fervency and unction of his prayer, 
and, as she arose from her knees, addressed him 
with much emotion, “ Oh, Misther dear, you ’re 
not fit fora soldier. It’s too tinderhearted you 
are, Sure you was born a praist, and a praist it 
is you ought to be.” 

Not infrequently was the peculiarity recog- 
nized at Plymouth which this poor woman thus 
instinetively perceived—the unaffected earnest- 
ness and the remarkable aptitude which he evinced 
when drawing near to the throne of grace. 

In January, 1850, he left Plymouth for Lon- 
don, for a few ayes and it is remembered by 
the friends by whom he was entertained, that he 
never let a day pass without writing to his wife: 
she never failing to reciprocate the affectionate 
attention which was thus expressed. Most grate- 
ful are the recollections of that period to those 
who were especially his companions. There was 
a richness and depth of religious feeling which 
they were constrained to admire, and an appre- 
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ciation of the religious privileges of his native 
land more intense than they could fully under- 
stand. To sit, or even to stand in a crowded 
aisle, with multitudes all around him, listening to 
the glad tidings of great joy, was delightful to 
his soul. In the change respecting attendance 
on public worship, which he noticed since he had 
left England, he found reason for thanking God 
and taking courage. 

The month of March was rather a busy month 
with him, professionally. On the 6th, he was 
presented, at a Levee at St. James’s, by the Duke 
of Wellington, On the 7th, he dined at Lord 
Hardinge’s. On the 20th, he was present at a 
dinner given by the United Service Club to Lord 
Gough. On the 23d, when the East India Com- 
pany féted his Lordship, he was among the 
guests, recognising old comrades, and thoroughly 
enjoying this relaxation from military toil. 

A painful duty awaited him on the twenty-fifth 
of March. The widow and family of his brother 
William, who had been killed at Ramnugghur, 
were expected at Southampton. It was felt by 
him to be incumbent on himself to be there to 
receive them on the arrival of the vessel. Ac- 
cordingly he went down, and showed how able 
he was to bear the burdens of the depressed, and 
how ready he was to weep with them that weep. 
Well did he prove himself a brother to be trust- 
ed, and an uncle to be loved. 
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He went back, and remained in the West of 
England till June; gradually recovering strength, 
and finding, day after day, opportunities for 
doing and getting good. Never, perhaps, was 
he happier than at this time. Circumstances 
around him were propitious, and companionships 
were congenial. In general society he was cor- 
dially welcomed, and by his Christian brethren 
he was increasingly esteemed. His family, too, 
was with him, and that always made his cup to 
run over. 

About the middle of June he commenced a 
series of visits to several of his old friends and 
school-fellows—men of eminence and rank, To 
him, this renewal of intercourse was pleasant in 
the extreme; and he always referred to it after- 
wards as haying been the occasion of great 
thankfulness to God. Opinions were canvassed ; 
differences of judgment were avowed and dis- 
cussed, Substantial unity was ascertained in re- 
gard to the fundamentals of the Christian faith, 
and, in the assurance that the children of God 
would be all brought right at last, the old friends 
mutually rejoiced. 

The intervening years since they parted had 
wrought upon the accomplished jurist, and the 
sound-hearted theologian, and the devout soldier, 
more or less of change in: theologic creed and 
ecclesiastical practice, but no element of change 
could they discover in that which constituted 
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them men of God. Not a whit more conscien- 
tious was any one of them than were all the rest, 
and though they were by no means of the same 
mind about many matters of grave importance 
touching things to be believed and things to be 
done in the name of Christ their common Lord, 
yet they respected each other’s consciences ; re- 
solving, not with any kind of formality at all, 
but at the dictate of a fraternal evangelical in- 
stinct, to walk by the same rule, and to mind 
the same thing up to the last point to which to- 
gether they had attained. 

It had been recommended to Colonel Havelock 
that. he should take advantage of the medicinal 
waters of Germany during his stay in Europe. 
Having paid his visits to his early friends, he set 
out for Ems, as being one ‘of the best places for 
prosecuting the object he had in view. His wife 
accompanied him, and the following letter will 
show that the journey and the treatment to 
which he was subjected were advantageous to 
his health :— 


“Es, Sept. 10, 1850, 
We have had a pleasant and inter- 
esting journey to this place. At Dover we were 
detained by the very tempestuous state of the 
weather, and so we visited the barracks and 
parade in which I learnt a part of my military 
exercises in 1816. Then came a good night’s 
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tossing on the ocean. The rail carried us to 
Brussels, and the next day was devoted to 
Waterloo. Then a quiet Sabbath. Monday 
carried us to Cologne, and next day we reached 
by steamer Coblentz and Ehrenbreitstein. We 
have resided here nearly three weeks, and are 
all well pleased with the spot. At Coblentz I 
took counsel of Dr. Soest, recommended to me 
by Sir W. Cotton, in 1847. . . . I can hardly 
deseribe to you how much I have already bene- 
fitted, by God’s help, from these potations and 
immersions. . . . Iam to devour grapes at 
the rate of eight pounds per diem, and then it is 
hoped I may be fit for something. We shall see. 
Love to all.” 


What with the grapes and the hydropathy to- 
gether he rallied yet more sensibly, and became 
comparatively a vigorous healthy man. 

It was now nearly time to decide as to the 
course for the future. Anxious were the delib- 
eratious and earnest the prayers that God would 
direct them for the best. It was very soon de- 
cided that their daughters and little boy should 
be educated in Europe. With the knowledge 
that they had of India and of Indian society, 
they had resolved that those so dear to them 
should not receive their instruction or their in- 
troduction there. The desire to train up their 
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children in the way that they should go was par- 
amount. To see them fearing God from their 
youth was the daily parental prayer. Intellectual 
discipline was a great object to be secured, with 
attainments and accomplishments befitting their 
condition ; but moral and religious influences 
were desiderated at the same time, with a view 
to their personal dedication to the service of the 
Lord Christ. But there was difficulty. There 
was no alternative but for the father to remain in 
India. No secret did he he make of it that he 
could not relinquish his position there and return 
to live with his family either in this country or on 
the Continent. Not so fortunate had he been as 
some others in obtaining patronage and its emo!- 
uments. ‘Three-and-twenty years as a subaltern 
had not tended to make him a wealthy man. 
Provision for his wife and children, beyond the 
time being, had been altogether beyond his power. 

The course for himself was inevitable and plain. 
To India he must return, leaving his penser 
behind him, 

The course, —T was by no means clear 
for Mrs. Havelock. To accompany her husband 
was her first impulse, and upon doing this she 
was fully bent. He demurred on account of the 
children. They must not be committed wholly 
tothe care of strangers. What could be substi- 
tuted for a mother’s watchfulness and care ? 
Who could do for the opening minds and the 
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trusting hearts of their loved ones what she 
could do? So far as the father was concerned 
his mind was made up. He would go out alone. 
As best he could he would bear the pain of sep- 
aration. It was not what he should sacrifice, it 
was what his little ones would gain. 

But there was another mind to be made up. 
The maternal pleaded earnestly for one decision; 
the conjugal pleaded quite as earnestly for an- 
other. Had the attachments between all who 
were concerned been less affectionate or less ac- 
tive, it would have been a far easier task to de- 
termine what should be done. But they were so 
much members one of another, they were so knit 
together, and they were so mutually and tenderly 
endeared, that they were bitterly loth to part. 

‘Never, indeed, has the household tie been more 
sensibly or more obviously a fondly cherished and 
indissoluble one, than in their case. By compar- 
ative strangers it was noticed almost immediate- 
ly, and by those who knew them intimately it 
was more and more admired, On which side the 
affectionate preponderated it would have been 
impossible to pronounce. 

Hence, to leave the children was a great trial, 
but to let the husband go out alone to India was 
a trial quite as great. The struggle was a sharp 
one, but in the end it was fixed that the children 
should have the benefit of the maternal guardian- 
ship, and that the father should return by himself. 

Vial 
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The time, however, would come when they should 
meet again. The education being obtained, 
mother and daughters would proceed to India, 
and all together they would re-enjoy the domes- 
tic intercourse which was thus sorrowfully inter- 
rupted. 

The decision once come to, with his usual 
promptitude, Havelock arranged for carrying it 
into effect. It seemed to him that Bonn would 
be a suitable place on all accounts for the location 
of his family. Educationally and religiously it 
would supply the opportunities and appliances 
which were requisite, whilst it would be a resi- 
dence of great pleasantness and healthiness for 
those whom he must leave behind. Accordingly 
he took a house at Bonn, which overlooked the 
Rhine, and there for six months he remained 
with his family, enjoying the neighborhood and 
society greatly, and improving every day. Most 
assiduously and thoughtfully did he provide for 
the future comfort of its beloved inmates, so or- 
dering every thing about the dwelling that they 
have ever since been reminded of his fond solici- 
tude for them in the prospect of his being far 
away. A pleasanter six months than that was 
never spent. The remembrance of it has been 
always grateful. It will be precious now for ey- 
ermore. 

During the month of September, 1851, Have- 
lock came to England to take leave of friends. 
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He was in good health and most cheerful spirits, 
thankful for the blessings he had obtained by his 
relaxation, and assured that God would be his 
portion to the end. Again he visited the house 
of mourning, and proved himself a bearer of the 
burdens of those who were in sorrow. 

“T would say,” he remarked, “flee in your 
troubles to Jesus Christ. The experience of up- 
wards of thirty years enables me to say, No man 
ever had so kind a friend as He, or so good a 
master. View Him not at a distance, but as a 
prop, a stay, and a comforter, ever at hand, and 
He will requite your confidence by blessings il- 
limitable.” 

A short time was spent in London and the 
neighborhood, on his way from the West of Eng- 
land to Germany ; and it was several times ob- 
served that he took his leave both of elder and 
more recent associates with a tone of unfaltering 
confidence in the providence and grace of God. 

- This may be gathered from a communication 
to a friend whom he was unable to visit for the 
purpose of saying farewell :— 


“ ... Kent, 8th October, 1851. 
My prar , —I write to bid you farewell, 
and to thank you very sincerely for all your very 
great kindness to me and my family since I came 
to London after near thirty years’ absence, in 
November, 1849, On the 10th November I ex- 
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pect to be on board the steamer which is to carry 
me from Trieste to Alexandria, and on the 5th 
December I hope to land at the Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay. But all this is in God’s hand. I have 
had in this land countless mercies to praise Him 
for, and though I leave it, not through desire to 
abandon it, but only from the conviction that the 
road to India is my path of duty, that very con- 
sideration emboldens me to hope for His protec- 
tion and guidance by the way and during my 
sojourn, whether it may prove long or short.” 


Havelock returned, and stayed at Bonn until 
the 27th of October, when it was his duty to set 
out for India. The morning arose upon him 
sadly. There were his loved ones as wakeful as 
himself at early dawn. Each felt what none 
could utter. Separation was now come—a sensi- 
ble reality. Pleasant readings together were 
terminated. No more excursions would be plan- 
ned and executed, Going to the House of God 
in company was passed. That refreshing and 
delightful family-worship was all over; at least, 
one more exercise, and the husband, the father, 
the master, would not be there officiating as the 
patriarch and the priest unto God. Even at the 
best of these choicest expectations, they should 
not kneel down together again for many, many 
years, 

They knelt down then. Tremulous were the 
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patriarch’s tones ; full, quite full, the heart of the 
priest of the weeping household, as he was making 
intercession for his wife and for their daughters 
and little son. 

Who could tell the impending vicissitudes ? 
Who could forecast the incidents of their separa- 
tion? Who could pre-arrange for the emergen- 
cies in India, and for the possible and even prob- 
able necessities on the Rhine? He apprehended 
the uncertainty, but he staggered not at the 
promise of God through unbelief. Would not 
God watch. between them whilst they were ab- 
sent one from another? Were not Asia and 
Europe alike under the perpetual observation of 
their heavenly Father? Might they not at any 
moment regard it as the present fact that before 
they called the Lord would answer, and that 
whilst they were yet speaking he would hear? 
Had they not often said and sung together that 
removal from the Divine presence was impossible, 
that alienation from the love of God was incon- 
ceivable; that neglect of united and believing 
prayer offered at the throne of grace was as in- 
credible as that the Holy One should lie? They 
kneel; and now was the occasion for acting upon 
their long-cherished and devout convictions. He 
in whom they trusted would never leave them 
nor forsake them. His grace was sufficient for 
them. His strength would be made perfect in 
weakness. Though their. house in another hour 
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would not be so with God, as they all lovingly 
desired, yet had the Lord made with them an 
everlasting covenant, ordered in all things and 
sure. 

That hour passed; the steamer arrived; the 
embarkation took place ; the adieu, the last adieu 
of all, was stammered out ; faces and forms van- 
ished slowly in the Seeanen; and Havelock was 
on his way to India—alone. 


mate 


Haveloch’s Domestic Solitude and 
Hisuppointment, 


Stowry the steamer moved up the Rhine, 
giving Havelock another opportunity of gazing 
on the different objects of his admiration, and of 
calling up to recollection the historical incidents 
with which his mind was so well stored. With 
each memorable place was he familiar, having at 
his command the ancient and modern narrations 
both of the great passages across the river and 
of the important events which had ensued. To 
the ruins of Roman encampments he could have 
pointed. Of the traditions of the medisval 
castles he could have given an account. About 
the battle-fields of the last and present century 
he could have supplied accurate information, 
whilst with these military details he could have 
blended agreeable communications concerning 
the Moravian establishment at Neuwied. Fraught 
was his memory with the materials for intelligent 
enjoyment within himself, if unaccosted by the 
stranger, or for a traveller’s, a scholar’s, or a Chris- 
tian’s conversation, with those who were disposed 
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to talk. He reached Coblentz in the afternoon, 
and went at once to the well-known Prussian 
fortress on the other side of the Rhine. But his 
affections were down the river. He could not 
suppress his sorrow. The separation weighed 
down his soul. He, the strong man, had no re- 
fuge but in God. 

His feeling on the subject will best be learnt 
from his letters up to the time of his embarkation 
at Trieste :— 


CoBLENTzZ, Oct. 27, 1851. 
“T got well up, by God’s blessing, to this place, 
but not until four, and have since been up to, and 
over Ehrenbreitstein, but I will take no rest and 
no refreshment until I have written you a line. 
God bless you, heaven’s best earthly gift to me. 
Kiss my darlings. © Hoa 


FRANKFORT, Oct. 28, 

“J arrived here this evening, and hope to get 
on to Leipsic to-morrow; but have really lost 
all desire to see anything or inquire about any 
thing, for I have no one to whom I can commu- 
nicate my feelings of pleasure or pain. I ought 
not to write thus, however, as it will grieve you. 
I have commenced this journey under God’s 
guidance, and not an effort on my part shall be 
spared to do something for you and my little 
ones, If you knew what I have endured since I 
parted with you, I fear it would give you pain, 
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but my God will support me. Remember, I am 
not the only one who sinks thus when separated 
from those dearest to him. Read the account of 
the great Marlborough under such circum- 
stances. But I have Jesus Christ to trust to, 
and his presence to comfort me. Yet in this 
mortal state we do feel keenly. Pray for me. 
“i, EE? 


Leresic, Oct. 30, 1851. 

“JT purpose going to see the battle-field (of the 
Volker-schlacht, as the Germans call it) to-mor- 
row morning, so I will commence another letter 
to you in the solitude of my chamber. Oh! how 
ardently I desired to turn back and rejoin you 
at Bonn, as I lay in my bed at Frankfort. It 
was a totally sleepless night, a thing, as you 
know, most unusual with me. I sat up meditat- 
ing and writing until near eleven, and when 
called at six had not once closed my eyes; not 
even dozed or slumbered for a moment. The 
bitterness of parting, my position after so many 
years, which renders it unavoidable, and, I fear, 
not a few doubts about the worldly faites passed 
in rapid succession through my brain, which, 
without being in the least fevered, was so wrought 
upon that I never slept asingle second. But 
I did indeed find) sweet relief in the thought of 
meeting you in that better kingdom, for all 
earthly meetings are uncertain, and only termi- 
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nate in longer or shorter separations. Join with 
me in prayer, that we, through faith in the blood 
of the Lamb, may be held worthy to partake in 
his resurrection, and be together with Him and 
our children in his glory. I know not what lies 
before me, but I do feel that we are both in the 
path of sacred duty. Let us do his will and 
leave the event to God. Perhaps He may be 
merciful to us and grant that we may soon meet 
again, though we see not how. “Hoe 


DreEspDEN, Oct. 31, 1851. 
“T have just got yours of the 29th. Thank 
God, you are all well. To his gracious care I 
commend you all, You will find happiness 
among yourselves; but I feel, for the present, a 
sad, houseless wanderer ; but I must not repine, 
God is with me, that ought to be enough. To- 
day we have had snow all the day. . . . The 
great delicacy here, and at Leipsig, are “ larks,” 
of which I have been partaking to-day—not frol- 
ics (tell Georgy)—but real, roasted larks! Kiss 
all good children for me. Ever, haa 
“P.S. My health is good, but the disease is 
in the mind.” 


PRAGUE, Nov. 3. 
“T stopped here chiefly, if not entirely, because 

I expected a letter from you, but have found 

none, and wish I had gone on towards Vienna, 
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for I got in too late to see anything. To-morrow 
I purpose to run on at once to the Austrian cap- 
ital. This morning, as I travelled up the bank 
of the Elbe, which runs between the pine-clothed 
hills of Bohemia, the heights were everywhere 
capped and fringed with snow and ice, and the 
margin of the river frozen. I fell in, at my botel 
at Dresden, with a Lieutenant Schomberg, a lin- 
eal descendant of the duke who was killed at the 
battle of the Boyne, and a shrewd, active, sensi- 
ble fellow, who had been to see all the fortresses 
in Austria and on the Rhine, and knew a goou 
deal about them. The Austrians searched my 
baggage this morning, but it was a mere form, 
excepting that the acietttiare of the ‘ Visitor’ was 
wonderfully attracted by the bulbs, and he dived 
through all the folds of brown, blue, and whited- 
brown paper to get at them. I laughed, and 
said they were for the garden in India, and then 
he stared and laughed too. He wanted also to 
know what was in my valise. I told him my In- 
dian razzai and my sabres, and he looked comical, 
and said, ‘Aha! a soldier—a colonel !? and de- 
clined further search. My passport, has, how- 
ever, been wanted all day long, and exchanged 
for all kinds of police papers, and then given 
back again, and I should not wonder if a fellow 
comes for it in thé middle of the mighty the Aus- 
taleeieota) so fond of it.” 
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“VIENNA, Noy. 5, 1851. 

“ Vienna is a very splendid capital in popula- 
tion and extent—the streets well built and clean 
—the public buildings stately, though generally 
without architectural beauty, and the environs 
highly picturesque. The churches are many of 
them magnificent, and the Cathedral of St. Ste- 
phen’s, the spire of which I ascended this morn- 
ing, is far finer than Cologne or Ulm. The 
presence of the mighty Danube gives the city a 
noble air. The Belvedere Palace and its gar- 
dens are grand, though not highly tasteful. The 
gallery in it is filled with a very numerous col- 
lection, in strikingly good preservation, rich in 
two splendid Raphaels, two excellent Correggios, 
a masterpiece of Titian, and a perfect galaxy 
from the studios of Rubens, Vandyke, and the 
great Venetian’s, one very fine Murillo, and nu- 
merous pictures of Jordaens and the Bolognese 
and Flemish schools. There is likewise a charm- 
ing Pietro Perugino and a good Francio. But the 
collection is too numerous—that is, has too many 
second and third-rate pictures in it. But tell my 
girls I have now done with pictures, and begin 
to wish that I had left Europe without seeing 
any, for I fear such sights may unfit me for the 
stern duties which lie before me. Let them turn 
their hearts and minds to the great business of - 
salvation, and learn to be practical persons, 

building their hopes of earthly satisfaction only 
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on a sense of duty faithfully discharged, and their 
expectations of eternal blessedness on the merits 
of the Saviour. 

“‘ Now—though the word tears my sth t- 
strings—adieu! God may grant us a happy 
meeting sooner than we expect; but if never on 
earth, in the presence of Jesus I trust we shall 
meet,” 


“TRIESTE, Noy. 9, 1851. 
“This morning I have got your dear letter, 
No. 8, of the 4th instant. I think I have not 
got more than seven in all, so one must have 
missed me—directed perhaps to Prague, perhaps 
to Dresden, perhaps to Vienna. . . . And 
now teach our girls and boy to serve God and 
honor the Lord Jesus Christ. Think of the joy 
of our all meeting again in that presence where 
there is no sorrow and no pain. If we meet 
again on earth, it will only be to part in heavi- 
ness, in heart-wringing bitterness, as we have 
lately parted ; but, oh! that blessed meeting will 
know no separation. God be your portion in 

time and in eternity. Ever yours, 
‘SH. a? 


These frequent communications with his wife 
did not suffice. Kindly messages through their 
mother to the children were not enough. His 
girls and his boy must have letters of their own. 

8* 
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He wrote to each of them, and it is impossible to 
read the following expressions of parental emo- 
tion, without feeling how heavy the separation 
was felt, and how constantly it was deplored. 


“ HOTEL DE FRANCE, DRESDEN, Nov. 1, 1851. 

“ My par Litrte H , I have this morn- 
ing received, and thank you for, your good and 
sensible letter of the 30th of October. It is 
pleasing to see the interest which you take in 
your studies, and, above all, in the lectures by 
which Mr. G. strives to teach you the way of 
everlasting life. Your poor papa is in great pain 
of mind and heart just now, and does not fully 
enjoy anything, but he prays constantly for you 
and all his dear children, and fervently hopes to 
meet them in that better kingdom. As for the 
things of this world, they not only perish in the 
using, but are ever alloyed with extreme anx- 
iety; but we must be thankful for all the bless- 
ings of our lot dispensed by a gracious God. I 
have had time only for two sights at this very 
nice place. I arrived late last evening, but this 
morning called on Herr L , and went to the 
grand gallery. I think you would almost forget 
Munich if you were to see it. The building is, 
indeed, far inferior to the Pinakothek, but, 
though my survey was very hurried, I was en- 
chanted with the pictures. I made my way at 
once to the gems. The Madonna di San Sisto, 
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which an artist was copying, perhaps did not 
quite come up to the expectation raised by the 
prints. It is unspeakably fine, indeed, but sadly 
damaged by age, and has been cleaned and 
smeared by artists until much of its original 
splendor has departed. But on either side of it 
are two of the noblest Correggios I ever saw— 
far finer even than those in our National Gallery. 
Then there is La Belle Jardiniere, another 
Madonna of Raffaelle—beautiful! There are 
enough to make up a grand gallery; but the 
pictures are very numerous and excellent in all 
' the schools. There are four churches (which I 
saw), two quite superb. Next, I mounted to 
the top of the Kreuzkirche, and thence saw, as 
on a plan, all that Napoleon saw at the grand 
battle, excepting the battle itself. He was there 
very often during the fight, and my guide saw 
him looking through his telescope, and writing 
rapid despatches, and sending them off by his 
generals and staff, while his map and plans 
were spread on the roof of the tower. I do 
now understand Alison’s account of the fight 
perfectly. I am quite well, tell dear Mamma, 
and purpose to rest here to-morrow, the Sab- 
bath, and then to proceed on Monday to Prague. 
May God’s Spirit accompany me, and be ever with 
mamma, and you, and N., and little G., and the 
two dear boys in India. Nig aieatiiunte father, 

“Henry Havenocn.” 
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His letters to his children have been very sel- 
dom surpassed for the combination of the reli- 
gious with the intellectual. He wrote to them 
invariably as a father anxious for their salvation ; 
but at the same time he kept in view their differ- 
ent occupations and prospects in life, showing 
them how they might use the world without 
abusing it. 

The -inidents of his life in India come out in 
his communications with great simplicity, and 
with invariable reference to the one thing need- 
ful. Incessant was his craving for home society 
at the earliest possible moment, and yet most 
earnest was his effort not to evince or to induce 
impatience against the will of God. 

Colonel Havelock arrived at Bombay in De- 
cember, 1851. Correspondence at once com- 
menced with his family on the Rhine, and con- 
tinued, without intermission, mail by mail. 

“My pear Grorau,—This is your birthday, 
and here I sit in sight of the house in which you 
were born, five years ago, to write you a letter. 
My office is gone down to Poonah, and I have 
nothing to do but think of you; but your brother 
J. is very busy in the next room, reading Mah- 
ratta with his pundit. However, he says that he 
too will scrawl a note for you as soon as his daily 
studies are over. I daresay H. is remembering 
you, too; but he, you know, is a long om off 
from us now, in the Punjaub. 
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“ Now, though a little boy, you ought to have 
wisdom enough, when you get these lines, to call 
to mind how very good God was to you on this 
day, in preserving the life of your dear mamma, 
who was so sick that no one thought she could 
recover. At that time, too, I was in very poor 
health; but am now so much better, by God’s 
mercy, that I have not had any suffering to com- 
plain of since I returned to India; indeed, since 
I saw you last, when I got on board of my 
steamer at Bonn, to go up to Mainz, on my way 
to India. They tell me that now-a-days it is the — 
fashion for little boys like you to do no work un- 
til they are seven years old. So, if you are 
spared, you have two more years of holiday; but 
then you must begin to labor in earnest. And 
I will tell you what you will have to learn; the 
first thing is to love God, and to understand his 
law, and obey it, and to believe in and love 
Jesus Christ, since he was sent into the world to 
do good to all people who will believe in Him. 
Then, as it is likely, you will be brought up to 
be a soldier in India, you will have to be taught to 
ride very well, and a little Latin, and a great deal 
of mathematics, which are not very easy; and 
arithmetic, and English history, and French, and 
German, and Hindostanee, and drawing, and for- 
tification. Now, you will say, this is a great 
deal—quite a burden, and a cart-load of learning. 
But if you are, from the first, very industrious, 
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and never let any day, but the Sabbath, pass over 
without four hours’ diligent study, at least, you 
will soon find that the mountain of learning 
before you is cut down into a very little hill in- 
deed. 

“ Now, you must ask your mamma to read this 
letter to you, and explain to you all the words 
which you do not understand; and you must 
keep it, and read it over every birthday until you 
are twenty-one years old; and year after year, 
you will be astonished at the little which you 
knew when you first received the letter, and how 
clearly you can comprehend that which then ap- 
peared difficult and strange to you. Moreover, 
you must on this day always read (that is as 
soon as you have learnt to read) the forty-sixth 
Psalm and the third chapter of the first epistle of 
John; and though at first, perhaps for some years, 
you may not comprehend much of them, yet, at 
the last, their meaning will be plain to you; and 
by the teaching of God’s Holy Spirit, you will 
learn much good from them, Love always — 

“Your affectionate papa, | 
“Henry Havenocn.” 


“ANOTHER TO THE SAME, 


e . . Do you, my little @ucigd 
though _ should be the lowest man in India, 
in ravk and worldly endowments, take care that 
you have Jesus for your friend, and He will exalt 
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you to share his glory in his kingdom. I am 
gratified by all that your mamma tells me of your 
conduct and application to your studies, But, 
remember, that this is a fast age. Every one is 
going at a tremendous gallop, so you must not 
move slowly, if you would, like your brothers, 
become an officer, and be a credit to your name 
and country. . . . Ihave just returned from 
the tomb of the great man after whom you were 
named—Major George Broadfoot. He is called 
in the inscription on it, from the pen of his friend, 
Colin M’Kenzie, ‘the foremost man in India;? 
and truly, in intellect and resolution, he was. . . 

“ Read all the accounts of the battles of Alma, 
Balaklava, and Inkermaun; and if, by God’s 
blessing, we meet again, I will explain them to 
you.” 


TO BIS LITTLE GIRL, 


“My pear uitrte N. s—“*I am almost an 
idle man to-day, so you shall at length have the 
benefit of my empty-handedness. I have been 
much pleased with all that you have written me 
since my return to India, and still more with the 
intelligence that your mamma has conveyed to 
me of your progress in your studies; and most 
of all with the account I have had of your atten- 
tion to the lessons in Divine wisdom, given you 
by Mr. G. You can never be sufficiently thank- 
ful for all the pains that good man has bestowed 
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on you, nor half grateful enough to Almighty 
God for having put it into his heart thus to labor 
for the good of your soul, and the souls of others ; 
and for having brought him to Bonn, asthe scene 
of his Christian exertions. I pray daily that you 
may profit in heavenly things, and learn to regard 
Jesus Christ as personally your friend and bene- 
factor ; to come to Him for all that you need ; to 
feel assured that all your sins are laid on Him; 
and that He will willingly and abundantly bestow 
on you, if you ask it diligently and in faith, the 
Holy Spirit, which He is commissioned to obtain 
for sinful human creatures. . . . This place 
is charming, but how much more lovely must 
Germany now be, with its budding spring  blos- 
soms, its orchards, its lilacs, laburnums, and ches- 
nut-trees! Be thankful for all its beauties, which 
no one would more delight to share than 
“Your affectionate papa, 
“Baik” 
“HEAD QUARTERS, Poona, August 28, 1852. 

“. . . On the 22d J. and I were sitting toge- 
ther over our evening refreshment, after an ex- 
cellent sermon from Clarkson, the Independent 
missionary, and were growling a little at the non- 
arrival of the mail, when in came the acceptable 
letters. . . . It is useless to repine at that which 
is decidedly our duty; nay, worse than useless, 
You must, for the present, remain on the Con- 
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tinent of Europe, taking charge of the education 
of the girls, which no one can superintend like 
yourself, and I, while health is spared, must con- 
tinue to work on the plains of Asia.” 


The propriety of calling especial attention to 
any one letter of such a man may be doubted: 
but the deeper emotions of the husband and the 
father are expressed with so much force and sig- 
nificance in the one which succeeds, that this in- 
troduction to it will be forgiven. 


“ESPLANADE, BOMBAY, March 13, 1853. 

«] despatched you a pretty long letter yester- 
day, but on this Sabbath-day, whol is also the 
day of your birth, I cannot refuse myself the satis- 
faction of writing a few lines to you. I trust the 
day finds you in health and peace,—the peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away, 
and which the knowledge of the glorious Gospel 
alone can impart. . . . It appears to me like a 
dream, so quickly have the twenty-four years 
passed away since we became man and wife. I 
may not—(who can say ?)—live to see another 
of your birthdays, so now I will record how great 
have been your i Me in uploiding me in 
my many trials. “ 

“But, above all, will be repistered in heaven 
the care you have taken to train our five remain- 
ing children up for the blessings of eternity. 
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“May God guide you perpetually, and lead 
you into all holiness and truth. 

“Tf I am spared to return to you, may our 
joint prayers obtain a blessing on those we love. 
On earth may you and I meet in peace, and in 
heaven in endless satisfaction.” 


Before he left England he had the opportunity 
of going to the Crystal Palace, in Hyde Park. 
Reference has been made to the subject by a cor- 
respondent, who had also told him that efforts 
were being made to have the projected building 
at Sydenham made available for the public on the 
Lord’s-day. He thus replied, alluding likewise 
to other matters which had been named :— 


“ BoMBAY, Feb. 9, 1853. 


“ My DEAR » » « + » Lrue it ig,asyou 
remark, that family separations, such as you ad- 
vert to, are ever painful; but the safest of all 
paths is the path of duty,—and it seems to be 
allotted to me to labor here until the end of my 
days; and whilst I remain here I cannot deprive 
my girls of a mother’s care, nor dream of bring- 
ing Master nal to this rather fervid island. _ 


“I did see your Cela es pr I was in 
England, though hastily. . 
“No, you must have no Cuyetal Puce open 
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on the Sabbath, if you value the small amount of 
piety to be found in the nation. 

“Here we have many godly men, whose 
society is a comfort, besides a bishop, who is sin- 
cere and holy; and many among the Presby- 
terians, who are most worthy.” 


True was he to his motto, *‘ Grace be with all 
them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity.” 

He was mindful of memorable days, both in his 
domestic.and his professional life ; finding in their 
annual recurrence the occasion for stirring up his 
own mind by way of remembrance, and for in- 
structing and encouraging those he so much 
loved. 

““MAHABLESHWUR, April 5, 1853. 
Whatever, in God’s good providence, 
has betided or shall betide, I will write you a few 
lines on the day on which I have completed my 
fifty-eighth birthday. . . . Here I am in the- 
same house which I inhabited last year. I could 
get no other. Every corner of it reminds me of 
Harry and Jos., who are not here. But I am 
deeply thankful for all the good which God has 
vouchsafed to both ee them.” 


“cc 


« April 7. 
“This is my J ellalabad ciel aie It was 
rich merey that preserved me on that day. The 
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same goodness has watched over me in the eleven 
years intervening. . . . Tell George that he 
must learn to ride. H. and N. should emulate 
their good brothers in diligence in worldly things, 
and labor, too, for the meat which perisheth 
not.” 

“ MAHABLESHWoR, April 28, 1853. 

“This is our express day, so I have pitched the 
clerks and business out of the windows, and be- 
gin on little H.’s letter. (A little remark to her.) 
The English abbreviation of George is Georgy, 
not Georgie, which last is decidedly Scotch. 
People have yielded to this mode of spelling 
since the great Sir Walter set the fashion, but it 
is wrong. Thus write Charly or Charley, not 
Charlie, though it so appears in Scotch Jacobite 
songs. 

“T am in the midst of ‘Uncle Tom,’ and— 
shall I confess it ?—twice shed tears over it last 
night. I read on, and looking suddenly at my 
watch, found it was midnight. I must be very 
old, for I have shed tears of joy again this morn- 
ing over little H.’s good letter. 8, 


Poona, July 2, 1853. 
“Cassidy has preached a very eloquent sermon 
this morning to the Presbyterian congregation 
(chiefly 78th Highlanders), in the Assembly 
Rooms. : ‘ shi: 
|, The pictures of our three eldest chil- 
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dren, and of the cottage at Simla, are great com- 
panions tome, Yet I keep always wishing you 
had them in Germany. They would complete 
your little fireside, or stove-side, comforts .there. 
Whereas I have nothing to do but to scramble 
_ on here through as much of my six years as God 
allows me; for I will not stay longer, if spared, 
without another taste of European air ! 

“ A son of Dr. Knox, who went with me to 
Ava in 1826, has just been to call. As I spoke 
to him of his father, he said, drawing a ring from 
his finger, ‘ Perhaps you will recognise this.” It 
was the exact counterpart of that ruby ring which 
the Burman monarch gave me; the ring, you 
know, perished, with other valuables, in the flames 
at Landore, together with my golden patent of 
Burman nobility. at: a er 


MABABLESWOUR, June 4, 1853, 


“My Dar Grorce,—To-morrow is the Sab- 
bath, and also your birthday. If spared until 
to-morrow, you will be six years old; so in sight 
of the house in which you were born, I am again 
permitted to write to you, and wish you many 
happy and holy returns of the day. 

“Ttrust your dear mamma will deliver this 
letter to you, and explain it all, where it needs 
explanation ; and I wish you to keep it for a few 
years at least, that you may remember that you 
have a papa who, though distant from you for 

. | g* 
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the present, and likely to be long distant, under 
no circumstances of time or place forgot you, but 
was constantly asking of God to bless you, and 
to send you his Holy Spirit to lead you into all 
truth and all good. 

“Things are much changed, George, since 1 
wasaboy. In the month of January, 1800 (this 
is 1853), my brother William and I were taken 
on ponies away to school at Dartford, three miles 
from Ingress, where we lived (you have been in 
county of Kent), and set down at once to our 
learning. Iwas not five years old until the April 
after. Now you seem to have had a long holi- 
day; no schooling yet, though you are six! But 
I trust you have learnt a little from your dear 
mamma’s instruction, and that you are willing to 
learn a great deal more. Now, we can none of 
us tell what shall befall us, since God orders all, 
and will not tell us beforehand what shall happen ; 
but it is likely that all my sons must earn their 
bread as soldiers. So very early I wish you to 
learn to ride, as one of the things most necessary 
for a soldier. So I hope, before you are seven 
years old, you will have made some progress in 
this branch of learning. Your uncle William 
rode very well before he was seven. 

Now I must say farewell, dear George. 

“ Ever your affectionate father, © 
“ Henry HAvELocg.” 


~ 
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Poona, June 28, 1853. 

* When I think of you all, I feel it to be my 
great comfort that I am here in the path of duty. 
If it seem good to our great taskmaster, I should 
like, after having fulfilled my duty, to see you all 
again ; but if, in his wisdom, it should be ordered 
otherwise, I beseech you let there not be one 
hard thought of God amongst you. It has 
pleased Him, in his inscrutable goodness, to call 
me to be one of his people, and if He summons 
me hence, it can only be in the terms of his coy- 
enant, to one of his everlasting mansions. There 
I shall see you with whom I have struggled on 
more than twenty years through life’s troubles.” 


Poona, Sept. 8th, 1853. 

My pear urrie , —Your valued letter 
of the 17th July, which duly reached me, now 
demands a reply. I was much gratified by your 
account of your trip to England, which appears 
to have been full of interest and enjoyment. 
My last, from your dear mother, brought you all 
as far as Lucerne, in your second Swiss journey ; 
and I anxiously expect further details of your 
travels in the land of lakes and mountains, But 
my opportunities of writing are just now a good 
deal circumscribed, and time is short, and eter- 
nity at hand; so I must not delay to speak to 
you on the most important of all subjects—the 
care and prospects of your immortal soul. You 
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have reached the age when your character ought 
to become fixed. Do not suffer yourself to be 
deceived by the false names which men give to 
things, but look steadily at the abiding truth, 
that mankind are divided into two classes—the 
children of God, and the servants of the world, 
and its prince, Satan, Make at once your choice 
for that good part which shall not hereafter be 
taken from you. Come to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and ask Him for instruction and enlightenment 
of mind and change of heart; and then do all 
that He commands you, and you shall be happy 
for ever. _ I cannot, at my age, expect to be long 
spared to labor for you. So ponder my words. 
On earth, or in Christ’s better kingdom, I shall 
be ever, : 
“ Your affectionate father, * 

“ Henry Have ock.” 


“October 10th, 1853, 

“The express came in on the 5th, bringing 
your letters announcing your safe return to 
Bonn, after visiting Montanvert, Chamounix, and 
the Mer-de-Glace. I have not been at any of 
these; I only saw the summit of Mont Blanc 
from the neighborhood of Geneva. I praise Al- 
mighty God for his great mercies to you on your 
journey ; and it is matter of much satisfaction to 
me that you made s0 safe and pleasant an excur- 
sion.” ; 
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“Poona, Dee. 11, 1853. 

“You remind me that we have been two 
years separated ; and yesterday I completed my 
second year of my second term in India. But 
duty forbids any thought of striving to abridge 
the term of our separation. You must labor in 
the instruction of the dear children at home, and 
I for their good here as long as God shall ordain 
it, and give me health and strength to carry it 
out. But, most truly, you remark, that our 
mercies, during the period which has elapsed 
since I left you on the Rhine, have been un- 
speakable. The improvement in your health, 
and the health and progress of the younger 
three, my being sustained in my labors here, the 
spiritual instruction the children receive at Bonn, 
and our both being spared to see so much of 
friends long at a distance from us—are a few, 
amongst those numerous, I should say number- 
less blessings.” 


“Bompay, 11th Jan., 1854. 

“ You may conceive, better than I can describe, 
how much I was distressed and alarmed by the sad 
account of influenza having attacked you all, but 
especially you—dearest of all—with such violence. 
My apprehensions were the more vivid, because I 
know you never yield unless really and seriously 
ill, However, I build on the hope that the worst 
was truly over when you wrote, and that your 
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next will announce the recovery of the whole 
party. It would be base and ungrateful in me 
to murmur, since almost every letter that I have 
received, from the day of my leaving you on the 
Rhine, has told me only of health and welfare. 
This trial of sickness is, doubtless, sent us for 
good—may we so improve it. At such moments 
we more fully feel that it is a happy thing, be- 
yond description, to have a heavenly Father and 
a powerful Friend in whom to put our trust. In 
that better kingdom, which He has promised to 
his people, we shall have minds not to be assailed 
by sorrow, and bodies that sickness:and decay 
cannot touch. + Hee 


“Oth May, 1854. 
“We know not wiht an hour may bring forth. 
Since I finished my letter the mail came, an- 
nouncing that I am Quarter-Master-General. 
Let us thank God for this apparent mercy, and 
beseech Him to bless it, and make it a mercy 
indeed. 
“If my life be spared so long, I shall return to 
Europe in three years. “HH. WH” 


“ MAHABLESHWUR, May 16th, 1854, 
“This moment the characteristic casket has 
arrived ; and though it has found me in the 
midst of employment, and overwhelming and 
distracting botherations about my expected move, 
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I have opened it,—and there is the portrait. I 
never saw a more striking perfect likeness. The 
painter, German-like, has given you a sterner air 
than becomes an English-woman, but it is a most 
exact, faithful, living likeness; and with its 
Drachenfels in the distance, well painted. It 
seems as if sent to soothe me when I was fevered 
with cares. C , the missionary, his wife, and 
remaining child, leave the hills the day after to- 
morrow for England. We had a meeting for 
prayer on occasion of his departure. I think 
about twenty-five or thirty really pious persons 


were present. This was a church, . . . I 
purpose to write again from Bombay before I 
leave. “HH, WH.” 


“ BomBay, May 30, 1854, 

“The day after to-morrow I purpose, God wil- 
ling; to commence my transition state from 

. . . ,1in other words, to embark for Point 
de Galle, en route to Calcutta, Yesterday I 
took my leave of J. I put. him on board his 
boat, and he and I parted with ‘words and 
thoughts,’ as Wordsworth wrote, ‘too deep for 
tears.” God bless him! If I were a beggar on 
a dunghill, it ought to be riches to me to have 
such ason. He jis pious without an ounce of 
affectation, a genuine child of God’s own sonship. 
He has very good abilities, good health, good 
habits. He is laborious, modest, self-denying, 
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conscientious to the last seruple. Dear fellow, 
he loves you all with the sincerest love, and I 
came back to my club feeling that I had parted 
with a treasure. God is with him. 

“A. Be 


“Smuna, July 9, 1854. 

“ Yesterday, after sixteen days’ incessant trav- 
elling, I reached this place in good health, though 
a little fagged, for which God’s name be praised. 

At Serampore I rose early in the 
morning, and visited the printing-office, the 
manufactory, the college—all venerated scenes, 
In the chapel I saw the monumental slab to your 
dear mother’s memory, on the same wall with 
those of Carey, Ward, Marshman, and Mack, 
The next building was empty. I read two chap- 
ters in the Bible on the table before the pulpit, 
and prayed alone. “as 


“Srna, Oct. 5, 1854. 
“We started for Peshawur on the Ist Nov- 
ember, and do not return by Mooltan, but come 
back to a Chobham at Umballa in February.” 


“ Commanpmr-IN-Catnr’s Camp, Peshawur, 
“Deo, 18, 1854. 


“This morning we came into this well-known 
city. . . . Ihave waited until the latest safe 
day for the news that might arrive by telegraph 
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from the seat of war. My patience is rewarded 
by the intelligence of the glorious but sanguinary 
action of the 5th November in front of Sebas- 
topol. I wish my boy George to be fully in- 
structed regarding these matters; for now that 
1 am nearly sixty, I derive great advantage from 
the knowledge I acquired at school of the affairs 
of those times.” 


* COMMANDER-IN-Cutzr’s Camp, GOOJERAT, 
Novy. 24, 1854. 

“This morning I went over the site of the fight. 
The Commander-in-Chief had seen it all before, 
but kindly invited me to join his personal cortége, 
and led me over all the noted spots, and I now 
think I know as much about it as if I had been 
there. . . . . I came in fifteen miles this 
morning in the heaviest rain, but am all the bet- 
ter for it. In fact I did not even get a wet 
thread, for, tell Georgy I did not, like a little half 
German boy, ride upon a Swiss horse, a donkey, 
or a pony, but a real live elephant, who carried 
me over hill and dale, his: driver holding in his 
hand an iron crook to beat him if he was naugh- 

ty, but he was very good. pats Os ial 


“GooJERAT, Jan 15, 1855. 
_ “Jn the ‘Gazette’ of December 8 I find I am 
Adjutant-General to Her Majesty’s forces; so 
now I must prepare for hard work again.” . 
10 
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“ CoMMANDER-IN-Culnr’s Camp, Jan, 31. 
“T commence my duties as Adjutant-General 
on arrival at Ferozepore at the end of the present 
week. How my health will stand the work, I 
cannot, of course, predict; but I trust I shall not 
be left without God’s grace to guide me right. 
“6 Herken 


“ Simna, March '26, 1855. 

“ Yesterday I got two letters from Norris, in 
which he gives me full particulars of the last ill- 
ness, death, and funeral of our friend Julius 
Charles Hare. He had the root of the matter in 
him, and is now with the Redeemer. Norris 
reminds me that of the five who crept up into 
the sleeping-rooms in our school days to read a 
sermon two are now in the grave, and, I would 
add, the remaining three sexagenarians, or there- 
about. May our short time be spent to God’s 
glory !” 

“ April 5. 

“T have risen this morning, and find myself 
sixty years of age. God’s mercies have been 
unspeakable.” é 


“Heap Quarter’s Camp, GUGRAON, Feb. 9, 1855... 
“‘ Notwithstanding the reproach under which I 
live of being non-observant of notable days, I 
have not forgotten that, twenty-six years ago, not 
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having been able to muster moral courage enough 
to run away against the tide in an Indian canoe, 
I consented to give ‘hostages to fortune,’ and 
braved the worse dangers and difficulties of do- 
mestic life. I have not repented, that I will seri- 
ously assert and maintain. On the contrary, my 
submission to the ‘ yoke’ has been the source of 
nearly all the satisfaction and happiness which 
retrospect presents to me on the chequered map 
of my sixty years’ existence. So, Madam, all 
hail! best of mothers, and not worst of wives, ac- 
cept my congratulations, and give me credit: for 
the sincerity and the warmth of the affection 
which urges me this day to pray for your tem- 
poral and eternal blessedness, and points to you 
as the foundation of my own best recollections 
and hopes.” 


TO ONE OF HIS LITTLE GIRLS. 


“Smma, June 6, 1855. 

“My prar N: »—I must not leave your 
very affectionate and nice’ letter, written on my 
last birth-day, longer without reply. 

“Yesterday was the day of George’s birth, 
which, however, I did not remember until this 
morning at breakfast ; but give him my love, and 
wish him many happy returns in my name. 
Now, I must praise both you and H. for your at- 
tention to all your studies and obedience to your 
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Mamma. May God send into your hearts more 
and more of his Holy Spirit, and through the 
merits of Jesus Christ may you, and I, and all 
most dear to us, meet hereafter in his presence. 
“ Your affectionate Father, 
“Henry Havenock.” 


“Sra, June 22, 1855. 

“T have often intended to mention regarding 
the passage in one of the prophets which is appa- 
rently becoming a family tradition, that it was 
not on the morning of the 7th April (Jellalabad- 
day), 1842, that I read Jeremiah xxxix. 16—18, 
‘“*Go and speak to Ebed-melech, the Ethiopian, 
saying, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of 
Israel ; behold I will bring my words upon this 
city for evil, and not for good; and they shall be 
accomplished in that day before thee. But I will 
deliver thee in that day, saith the Lord: and 
thou shalt not be given into the hand of the men 
of whom thou art afraid. For I will surely de- 
liver thee, and thou shalt not fall by the sword, 
but thy life shall be for a prey unto thee: because 
thou hast put thy trust in me, saith the Lord,” 
which would have been very inappropriate to the 
circumstances, but on or about the 19th October, 
1841, when I was pondering on certain vague in- 
timations I had received from the Afighans of the 
coming storm, in the shape of an awful i insures: 
tion then concocting. 
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“T had assisted at the forcing of the Khoord 
Cabul Pass on the 12th, and brought back the 
despatch to General Elphinstone, and was debat- 
ing in my own mind whether it was my duty to 
remain with him or to offer my services again to 
join Sale and assist him in his operations, Ca- 
bool was at that time, on the surface, in perfect 
tranquillity. Read over the verses in the light of 
this explanation, and you will feel their force, and 
how they were fulfilled to me. ges ae: Re 


“Sma, Jan, 1, 1856, 

“ Here is the first day of another year! I 
praise God for all his mercies of the year 1855, 
and trust that his grace will be given me to live 
or die to his glory in that which is now beginning. 
The weather up here is splendid. No snow yet. 
The hill men are coming up in hundreds to carry 
down our things. We are to remain at Umballa 
until we hear of the arrival of the new Comman- 
der-in-Chief, General] Anson, in Calcutta, and then 
proceed to the commercial capital. God bless 
you all!’ den “AEE, EL 


3 “ KURNAL, Jan. 19, 1856. 
“‘ Your dear letters, just received, have removed 
a mountain of anxiety off my mind, I praise God 
that you are restored to health again, and have 
once more reached your pretty domicile under 
the seas nid of the Drachenfels again ! 
10* 
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“J am forcibly reminded, by my arrival at this 
place this morning, of my reaching it just twenty 
years ago—adjutant, not adjutant-general ; see- 
ing the truth in the glass of the Scriptures, and 
upholding it by every effort in my power. May 
my dear girls (one of whose birthplace this is) 
walk, as their mother and grandmother walked 
before them, and with more abundant grace, unto 
the end. A a> Mas 


“ DreLHt, Jan. 28, 1856.» 
“Do not you wish you were here, purchasing 
shawls and jewels? General A. has arrived in 
Caleutta, and I am off to join him immediately. 
God bless you. _o * Ban 


“CaLourra, Feb. 8, 1856. 
“‘ Last evening I arrived, safe and well, in Fort 
William, having left Delhi on the 31st, halting 
only twelve hours at Cawnpore. I have risen at 
five this morning to write. you these few lines, 
Throughout the day I shall be overwhelmed with 
work. God be with you, and me. “Hea* 


“CaLcurra, May 6, 1856. 
“T wish to draw your attention particularly to 
‘the boy’s’ military education. The Germans are 
good mathematicians; but every nation has its 
own peculiarities, and an English officer would, I 
suspect, after all, be best trained in England, I 
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wish this boy to have advantages I never pos- 
sessed, in a really good military education. And 
let his riding be well attended to. “ Ever, 

, “ H, H.” 


“ CaLoutta, Sept. 17, 1856, 

“Your letter of the 7th August, written in 
your own beloved, though yet weak hand, reached 
me last night; and I praise Almighty God, the 
Father of us all, and of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
that you are restored to me once more, as it were, 
from the grave, and I trust in his mercy to give 
you complete recovery. . . . I write in all 
the whirl of preparation. Weare off by steam 
on the 22d, for the Upper Provinces... . The 
good old missionary, Fink, was called suddenly 
to his rest a week ago. I used to shake hands 
with him every Sunday on the steps of the chapel, 
in the Cireular-road. On Monday I received no- 
tice to attend his funeral. He had been found 
dead on his sofa the day before, having lain down 
to sleep, apparently well. 

“TJ am touched to the heart by your Prorat 
account of the dear girls; and, regarding the 
mighty George, as in other matters, you have 
done all things well. ap ls 


t FLAT MATABAUGAH, NEAR OuTWA, 
“September 27, 1856. 
“ Since the 22d we have been slowly steaming 
| 
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this sacred stream, or rather buffeting the waves 
of this inland sea, the banks of which you and I 
so well knew in the days of our humility. I 
pointed out, as we passed, every well known spot 
in Serampore to Seymour; walked over every 
foot of Chinsurah with General Anson and suite, 
and we coaled this morning at the ghat of Wil- 
liam Carey, the missionary. You will remember 
our visit of 1834. The same God protects us 
now. . . . May God, if it be his pleasure, 
grant us once more on earth a happy meeting, if 
not, in heaven may we meet and be for ever re- 
united eae: Pe 


ON THE GANGES BELOW PUTNA, 
October 13, 1856. 

“T can, under present circumstances, only hope 
to keep up a regular communication with you by 
writing when opportunity offers. Here we are, 
in well-remembered districts, for I passed the 
children’s little dog’s grave at Bhar, this morn- 
ing, where we coaled, and have, since the 22d 
September, been toiling up against stream with 
weak steam, past the shores, which we skirted in 
company in 1831, 1833, 1840, and 1846. 

“ Your letters of the 23d August reached me 
at Berhampore, after I had despatched my letter 
from that place. There, and at Moorshedabad 
we were hospitably entreated by M., whom you 
will remember as a Jellalabad hero. He is guar- 
dian of the Nawab Nazim. . . . . 
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“J am cut to the heart by the poor account 
you still give of your health; but trust your 
projected trip in Switzerland will, by God’s bless- 
ing, give you strength again, and that you will 
many years be enabled in his good providence to 
watch over our two dear girls, and the mighty 
George’s education. . . . God knows how 
my heart yearns to see you all again. But my 
duty is here, and I have several difficulties. If 
by God’s aid I surmount them all, I shall, at the 
end of my three years’ labour and self-denial, feel 
entitled to look upon you again. God grant it 
may be in health, tranquillity, and competency. 

If it be God’s pleasure, may you and I 
haye one more happy meeting on earth, if not a 
far happier in heaven! Eda? 


“On THE GANGES, OFF GHAZEEPORE, Oct. 31, 1856, 


* You will learn that Lord Hardinge died at 
South Park on the 24th of September. I think 
very nearly five years after my taking leave of 
him at the porch of his mansion, when he re- 
marked that if I was going to India for five years, 
it was not likely that I should see him again on 
my return, . . . I am deeply grieved by your 
account of the Ulness of my dear boy, the mighty 
George. I trust the tour will do him good. 
Though separated, we can unite ever in prayer 
for our dear children.” te 

| 
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“STEAMER ON THE GANGES, BELOW CHUNAR, 
Noy. 5, 1856, 

“ At Benares I got yours of the 20th of Sep- 
tember from the Schweizer Hof Lucerne, and 
wished very much I had been at the latter place 
also. I hold to my purpose as strongly as ever, 
I trust, of drawing on the Bank of Faith, but 
have learnt in my old age that there is another 
establishment too much before neglected, to 
which God’s Spirit as strongly invites attention, 
viz., the Bank of Prudence. . . 

«y praise God for your improved health and 
George’s convalescence.” 


“CAWNPORE, Nov. 17, 1856. 

“JT must write to you in these hurried times 
when I can find opportunity. 

“T have looked carefully at the papers respect- 
ing Mr. Vine’s establishment, and am of opinion 
that George could not be confided to a fitter 
man. . 5 
“I go by carriage-dawk the day after to-mor- 
row to Lucknow, and put up with Fletcher 
Hayes, the son of the old Calcutta Commodore, 
You may remember that I made his acquaint- 
ance under the fire of the batteries at Maharaj- 
pore. 

“We are inspecting twice a-day, and quill- 
driving in all the interstices of time; so that I 
am obliged to write to you.” 
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; “Tooxnow, Nov. 25, 1856. 

“The day before yesterday I got your cher- 
ished letter of the 8th of October, bringing you 
back again to Bonn. I praise God that your 
little journey has given you, under his blessing, 
increased health and strength. In the midst of 
our hurry and bustle here, Mr. J. Bensley Thorn- 
hill, who is to be married to my niece, Mary 
Havelock, has come to make my acquaintance. 
He is gentlemanlike, clever, a good public ser- 
vant, of sound intellect, and will, I should think, 
make a good husband.” 


At length it was arranged that some time, 
during the year 1857, Mrs. Havelock, and one or 
two of her children, should join the General at 
Bombay... Great was the delight on all sides. 
Letters were full of congratulations. Not a 
happier family could have been found on earth. 
All the homeborn household sympathies were in 
congenial action. 

Just as the expectation was at its highest, 
letters arrived, lamenting the disappointment 
which had become inevitable, through the de- 
claration of war against Persia, ‘The sudden 
call of duty” was imperative. The command to 
which he had been appointed must be undertaken. 
His wife and daughters were not more grieved 
at the event than he was, but he had no option, 
and they must mutually forego their meeting 
until more peaceful times, 
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“ BEGUMABAD, ON MARCH FROM MEERUT TOWARDS 
Dexa, Dec. 13, 1856. 
“You have re your duty nobly to your 
children, as ever, so especially since I left you 
for India in October, 1851. This I fully ac- 
knowledge on earth, and God’s righteous verdict 
will corroborate it in heaven. But you must 
postpone all plans of coming out to India. . 
“Mary Havelock was married by the Bishop 
of Madras, on the 6th inst., to Mr. John Bensley 
Thornhill.” 


“AGRA, Jan. 6, 1857. 

“Lord Elphinstone has telegraphed General 
Anson, offering me, at Sir James Outram’s recom- 
mendation, a divisional command in the Persian 
expedition, I have accepted, and expect to 
start immediately for Bombay. . At my time of 
life the undertaking is arduous, but I go in faith 
in Him who has led me so long and guided me.” 


Everything within his power did he attempt, 
in order to reconcile his family to this unexpected 
trial. To the promises of the Gospel did he refer 
them, and with the considerations of life and 
immortality did he seek to comfort their hearts 
and his own. 

It was not joyous to them but grievous. an 
theless, it might afterwards yield to them the 
sles tias fruits of righteousness, : 


VIII. 


Havelock in Persia, 


Havenock left Bombay in January, and re- 
mained in Persia until the 15th of May, when the 
British forces, on the cessation of hostilities, em- 
barked for India. Of his share in the military 
transactions of that period the best idea may be 
formed from his own letters. He had written 
last from Agra, where his appointment to a divi- 
sional command had reached him, He was now 
at Bombay. 


“PARELL, BOMBAY, Jan. 23, 1857 

“T have by God’s rich mercy, got through my 
long and rather trying journey from Agra. I 
hére found H. established with the kind Gover- 
nor who has befriended him in every way, and 
has located me, too, with every hospitable atten- 
tion, in his well known mansion, 

“T am nominated in orders to command the 
2d division of the army employed against Persia, 
having two Brigadiers under me. H.is employed 
at the head-quarters of the force, in the Q. M. G.’s 
department. Lieutenant-General Sir James Out- 

ait 
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ram commands the whole force. To/his and Lord 
Elphinstone’s good opinion I owe my nomination. 
The command is responsible, but my trust is in 
God. It is a rare thing for an officer in the Ben- 
gal Presidency to be summoned to command 
Bombay troops. I never should have solicited 
such a command, and would in truth rather have 
been employed in the North-west Provinces, 
where it is not unlikely that a force may here- 
after be employed. But when the post of honor 
and danger was offered me by telegraph, old as I 
am, I did not hesitate a moment. The wires 
carried back my unconditional and immediate ac- 
ceptance. . . . How many kind old faces 
have I recognized here, and all give me a hearty 
welcome.” 


“STEAMER PUNJAUB, BASSDAORE, Feb. 9, 1857. 

‘“H. reminded me early this morning of this 
auspicious day, and I cannot refuse myself the 
satisfaction of writing you a few lines upon it. 
God may yet grant us some returns of this our 
28th wedding morn, and may in his goodness 
only cause this increased separation to tend to 
our more speedy meeting. At all events we are 
both under his eye in the path of duty. 

“J embarked on the night of the 26th, but did 
not get clear of the harbor until the 29th, mean- 
while resisting more than one invitation of the 
Governor to come back again to my good quar- 
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ters at Parell. On the morning of the 27th the 
battery on the Apollo Bunder fired a salute, as I 
was supposed then to have gone on board—the first 
expense of the kind to which I have ever put the 
Indian Government. We have had some rough 
weather, but many mercies; and, after coaling at 
this wild place, hope to be at Bushire about the 
13th or 14th, 

“It seems probable that a part of the force will 
sail up to the mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and then ascending the little river Karoon, en- 
deayvor to seize the town of Schuster, and thence 
organize an advance towards Teheran. You will 
find the stream and the towns on the small Ger- 
man map of Eren, by Carl Kitter. It also ex- 
hibits the island of Kishur, and Bassadore, our 
present place of sojourn, and Bushire, whither we 
are proceeding. I know not at present whether 
it will be my lot to march to Schuster or defend 
Bushire ; in fact all is conjecture until we reach 
that port, and receive orders from our friend, Sir 
J. Outram. I only hope I shall be strengthened 
to do my duty, whatever task is assigned to me.” 
“ BUSHIRE, Feb. 14. 

“T arrived here the day before yesterday, and 
found the brows of my comrades already encircled 

with another w pre of triumph. The despatches 
will give you t iggy of the battle of Koo- 
shab.” — 
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‘‘ BUSHIRE, PERSIA, Feb. 18, 1857. 

“ H. and I are, thank God, well.’ Our opera- 
tions will soon extend to Mohammerah, a place 
below the junction of the Tigris and the Euphra- 
tes, Our expedition against this point will sail 
in afew days; but steamers will carry letters 
from.it to the Presidency. Pray that I may faith- 
fully discharge to the end every duty. I have 
good troops and cannon under my command, but 
my trust is in the Lord Jesus, my tried and mer- 
ciful friend, to Him all power is entrusted in hea- 
ven and on earth. Him daily seck for me, as I 
seek Him without shadow of doubting. . . . 
If I fall in the discharge of my duty, the Sove- 
reign will provide for your wants. . ... Tam 
most happy in being under the orders of Sir 
James Outram, who is as kind as he is brave, 
skilful and enterprising, Give my love and aot 8 
love to H.; N., and George.” 


“Camp, BUSHIRE, March 1, 1861. 

“A sailing vessel leaves to-morrow, and I lose 
no opportunity of writing, though I have little to 
communicate. Our expedition to the mouth of 
the Euphrates is delayed by adverse winds, which 
keep back our reinforcements; by the difficulty 
of embarking our troops and stores in an exposed 
and shallow roadstead ; and the poverty of our 
steam means. Mesnphite, we. have, abundant 
causes of thankfulness; we and our tr oops are 
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abundantly supplied with every kind of provision ; 
the regiments are healthy, and the climate cold 
and bracing. An encampment on a sandy plain, 
surrounded with entrenchments, in front of a 
small Asiatic town, with its gray stone curtains 
and round towers, and a horizon of sea and date 
trees, is not very lively, but soldiers have soldiers’ 
resources, 

‘“*T am occupied in looking after my troops, and 
pondering on the events which cannot be far dis- 
tant. Sir James Outram is all kindness and good 
fellowship, and there are some estimable men in 
ourcamp. — peat a 


'“Qamp, Bussire, March 7, 1857. 
_ “Tt is great cause of thankfulness to me that 
yours, commenced on the 31st December, 1856, 
and continued on the 7th January, 1857, has 
safely reached me,—for communications up this 
Gulf are, of course, not quite so regular or so safe 
_as between Kensington and Hammersmith. Your 
letter came in by steamer yesterday, and I was 
gratified by the affectionate remembrance of me 
by all at Bonn at the end of the old and begin- 
ning of the new year.” ~ ; 


“Camp, MonuMMERA, March 28, 1857. 

“ Our expedition against this place has been en- 
tirely successful, but the victory was won by the 
Indian navy; the ae of my division, which 
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landed in the best order and in the highest spirits, 
had not a shot to fire. The Persians were com- 
manded by a Shahzada, and their works were 
formidable, but in three hours and a half they 
were so hammered by our war-ships that the 
enemy abandoned them in dismay, suffering great 
loss; and before my regiments and cannon could 
be landed in the date groves, intersected by 
water-courses, and my columns formed, they were 
in full retreat, followed by a handful of cavalry. 
I had not a single casualty in my crowded troop- 
ship, and in the Scindian, in which H. was em- 
barked, the only man killed was his head servant, 
who was smashed by a cannon ball that had tra- 
versed the ship from stem to stern where the 
poor man met his fate. I had hoped that my 
troops would have won laurels, but Providence 
_ decreed it otherwise. We must be ever thank- 
ful for the preserving mercies of the day, the 26th 
of March. The cannonade was warm, and my 
steamer, the Berenice, crowded with Highlanders, 
led the troop-ships to the point where we landed. 
I felt throughout that the Lord Jesus was at my 
side. I am on shore here, without money, clothes, 
and almost without food or drink, but every 
want has been supplied. 

“Hf. and I have a captured Persian tent over 
us, and we are as jolly as the two parsons you 
and I met in the railway carriage. The work in- 
spires and animates me, and God is with me.. I 
never felt better, God be praised. 
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“Food is gold when bought out of a wretched 

Arab bazaar, into which five thousand troops and 
their followers press to satisfy hunger. We paid 

eighteen pence this morning for as much milk as 
sufficed for three cups of tea. We had not en- 
joyed such a luxury for many days. 

“Sir James Outram commandsin chief both naval 
and military forces, the troops being all under my 
immediate orders. He and I are the best friends. 

““H. has supplied me with writing materials 
out of his sabre tache, and I scribble on the back 
of a small looking-glass. ad Soe 2 


Camp, MonumMMERA, SunpDAy, April 5, 1857. 

“T woke this morning and found myself sixty- 
two years of age, feeling, by the blessing of God, 
as strong or stronger than at fifty-two. 

“T had organized my troops for church parade, 

. « when Sir James Outram rode down to 
inform me that our occupation was gone, peace 
having been signed with Persia on the 4th of 
March at Paris. 

“The intelligence, which elevates some and 
depresses others, finds me calm in my reliance on 
that dear Redeemer who has watched over and 
cared for me, even when I knew Him not, these 
three-score and two years. We all wear beards 
here, and nearly every hair on my head and face 
is as grey as my first charger ; but my soul and 
mind are young and fresh. 

** Love to the children.” 
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“ Camp, MOHUMMERA ON THE EUPHRATES, — 

April 22, 1857. 
cH, and I remain well, thank God, but the 
weather here, in tents of very poor construction, 
and very small, is felt in the day-time to be mar- 
vellously fervid. 'The mornings are still remark- 
ably cool, and my troops are healthy beyond all 
expectation, which I regard as an unspeakable 

mercy. “AY 


“ MonuMMERA, May 1, 1857. 

“Tn this encampment your letter of the 10th 
of March reached me, with one for H. He has 
now gone out to survey in an island called Aba- 
dan, and his work will occupy him ten days at 
least, which I reckon a gloomy period, his pre- 
sence being the earthly accident of my existence 
most cheering tome, From all the rest of you 
I am separated by considerations of stern duty. 
I am most thankful when at intervals his employ- 
ments enable me to see Aim twice a-day. 

“Our campaign has been abruptly terminated 
by the treaty signed on the 4th of March at 
Paris. Until it is ratified by the King of Persia, 
we are instructed to remain here. Meanwhile 
the weather has waxed warm, and Iam reminded 
of my tent in the mulberry grove at Cabool in 
August and September, 1841, Can I forget the 
mercy that has shielded and guided me since that 
time ? : 
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“* May 6.—The breeze is all over here. The 
Shah has ratified the treaty. So I return to 
Bombay, and thence to my ordinary avocations. 
*y am dove to,all. 

“¢ May 8.—I have some hope of being sent 
from Bombay to China.” 


In “a field force Order,” dated “ Camp, Mo- 

hammerah, May 9, 1857,” the Lieutenant-Gen- 
-eral speaks with warm approval of “ the entire 
absence of crime amongst so large a body of 
troops, scarcely one instance of misconduct on 
the part of any individual having been brought 
to his notice.” 
» The Lieutenant-General offered his sincere 
thanks also “ to all now about to return to India, 
especially to Brigadier-General Havelock, C. B., 
for the zealous and valuable assistance he has 
afforded him at all times in command. of the 
Second Division.” 

Not only of his immediate relatives was the 
Brigadier-General mindful, amidst his onerous 
military occupations. To hear from an old friend, 
whatever his condition in life, was a pleasure to 
him, Always ready was he to send kindly and 
suitable replies. An instance of this kind may 
be mentioned : — 

On his way up the Euphrates, Havelock re- 
ceived a letter from his old peansinganess Ser- 
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geant Godfrey, now a Yeoman Warder in the 
Tower of London. 

It had occurred to Mr. Godfrey to write to his 
former commander exactly at the termination of 
the old year 1856 and the beginning of 1857. 
The communication reached Havelock in due 
time, and received the following reply :-— 


“Camp, MOHAMMERAH, PERSIA, 
“May 4, 1857. | 

“My Goop Frmnp Goprrry,—Your letter 
of the 31st of December, 1856, and 1st January, 
1857, must no longer remain unanswered. 

“You probably expected that it would find me 
at Calcutta or Simla, in my post as Adjutant- 
General of Her Majesty’s Forces; but God had 
willed it otherwise, 

“ When it was put into my hand, I was near 
the mouth of the mighty Euphrates, on board of 
the steamer Berenice, which was crowded with 
troops destined for the attack on this place. 

“The fact is, that, about the end of last year, 
I received a most unexpected summons from the 
Bombay Government, offering me the command, 
with the rank of Brigadier-General, of a Division 
of their troops which was about to proceed to 
the Gulf of Persia, to co-operate with the dette 
already landed at Bushire. 

- “T made a hasty, or rather harassing j journey, 
from Agra to my former location at Bombay, 
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and my troops were in course of time despatched 
to seize this position, situate at the junction of 
the Karoon river with the Euphrates, where 
the Persians had thrown up rather formidable 
works. j 

“Our attack took place on the 26th of March, 
but the gentlemen in blue—the sailors—had all 
the fight to themselves. 

“Their 64-pounders in about four hours so 
fearfully hammered and pounded the entrench- 
ments, that a Persian Prince of the blood, who 
had come down with a considerable force of 
troops and cannon, would not look at my soldiers, 
but, as soon as they landed in the date-groves, 
put himself in full retreat. Having about five 
miles the start of us, he was soon out of reach, 
taking with him, however, only five out of thirty 
pieces of cannon. 

“« My eldest son, Harry, was with me, employ- 
ed in the Quartermaster-General’s department, 
and was, as a young soldier, of course much dis- 
appointed at not seeing a fight on shore as well 
as a sharp naval cannonade, 

“ Peace with Persia has since been concluded; 
but here I am, occupying the ground thus won, 
in certainly rather hot weather, until the treaty 
is ratified. | 

“Now, I must tell you how much pleasure it 
has given me to hear that your wife and you are 
well, and that your dear parents are still spared 
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to you. What mercies have followed us * such 
a series of years ! 

‘My family are still on the Rhine, in Ger- 
many. My eldest son is here. Joshua is in 
very good civil employ at Ranul Pindee, in the 
Punjaub. 

‘7 had the pleasure of attending on Mr. Les: 
lie’s ministry at Calcutta from February to vioual 
tember, 1856. 

Bid | i been kept in very fair health, in some- 
times rather rough work in this country, though 
I am now sixty-two. ' 

“ With kind regards to your wite, ; 
‘“‘ Believe me, your sincere friend, 
“ Henry Havenock.” 


“ God had willed it otherwise!” The acknowl- 
edgment of God in all his ways comes out again. 
Why should he complain? By this time, had 
nothing disturbed his arrangements, he would 
have had a cheerful domestic home, with the ten 
thousand coveted enjoyments which nothing but 
that could bring. It seemed good to his Hea- 
venly Father to deprive him of what he looked 
for, and he had learned therewith to be content. 

“Mercies have followed us,” said he to his 
faithful comrade at Jellalabad. ‘ What mercies!’ 

Ministry at Calcutta, too, must needs be men- 
tioned—the ministry of Mr. Leslie ; ministry in 
which he had had pleasure. 
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Then Godfrey’s wife, whom he had met in 
their worship in India, must be remembered, and 
the old folks, “your dear parents,” must come 
in for a word. He was not absolutely robust just 
then; but the health, considering the rough 
work, was “very fair.’ An old friend’s letter 
“must no longer remain unanswered,” though 
one of them was Brigadier-General at Moham- 
merah, and the other a warder in the Tower of 
London. 

An instance of the personal bravery, for which 
Havelock was famous, occurred during this Per- 
sian expedition. As the steamer which convey- 
ed. his men was moving upwards, he saw that 
they must be exposed to a heavy cannonade 
when they passed a fort that was bristling with 
cannon. He ordered his men to lie down flat 
on the deck, and then took his own station on 
the paddle-box, that he might act as the emer- 
gency required. The danger to himself was im- 
minent, for there came all around him a perfect 
shower of balls; but he escaped unhurt. He 
was not touched. 

Fearlessness of this kind had become habitual 
to him. In part, probably, it was the result of 
constitutional temperament, but, in a far greater 
measure, it was the consequence of his active 
realization of the power and sovereignty of God. 
He was no believer in casualty or chance. The 
well-known characteristic-of the Ironsides of 
12 
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Cromwell distinguished Havelock’ remarkably. 
Belief in Providence possessed his soul. Confi- 
dence in Divine purposes had taken hold upon 
him. Of God’s immediate and special and per- 
sonal superintendence over every one who put 
his trust in Him, he had no kind of doubt. Of 
more value was he himself than many sparrows. 
Not one of them fell to the ground without his 
Father; much less should he ever fall there, ex- 
cept as it had been wisely and graciously ordain- 
ed. Of the fanaticism which was satisfied with 
referring everything to fate, he would have been 
heartily ashamed ; in the moral courage which 
sheltered itself beneath the shadow of the Al- 
mighty, he was always already to rejoice. 


rx. 
Babelock’s Timely Beturn to Fudiv. 


Dvurine the Brigadier’s absence in Persia a 
fearful calamity had happened to our Indian em- 
pire. A mutiny, which has no parallel in our 
former oriental history, had broken out, threat- 
ening the ignominious and final exclusion of the 
British race from Hindoostan. 

The fears, formerly expressed by Lord Met- 
calfe and many other oflicials, were apparently 
about to be realized that—“ some fine morning 
all Europeans in India would get up with their 
throats cut!” “The flash of lightning” which 
Sir Charles Napier had anticipated, and for which 
years ago, Sir Colin Campbell had been prepared, 
had fallen, with terrific power, and was doing its 
deadly work, — 

The Mohammedans had called upon the Hin- 
doos to resent the attacks upon their caste, and 
the Hindoos had exasperated the Mohammedans 
to make war upon the enemies of their faith. 
The army was very much within their power; 
and they had only for once to make common 
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cause, and the Christian intruders upon their 
country would be destroyed, or at least, expelled. 

Many circumstances favored the attempt. A 
cartridge had been introduced which required of 
the Pagan and of the Mussulman personal con- 
tact with animal substances which they professed 
to abhor. This was represented as an offence 
against their religious prejudices, that it was in- 
cumbent on paid to resist. 

Then, a prediction had been generally anne 
ted that the year 1857 was the predestined year 
for the overthrow of the British rule. The Eng- 
lish had been the conquerors at the battle of 
Plassey, a century ago; but their doom was 
sealed by fate, and now there was no chance for 
them—they must lick the dust ! 

That they had taken violent possession of the 
country originally was not a point of complaint; 
nor that they had often perpetrated oppressions 
of which a civilized Government should have 
been ashamed. The charge was avowedly this— 
that they were desiring and plotting the over- 
throw of the Hindoo and the Mohammedan faith, 
To no purpose the protestations of the Govern- 
ment through their different channels of commu- 
nication. In vain all appeal to palpable facts, 
such as the’ notorious indifference of the rulers 
of India to the propagation of the Christian re- 
ligion. » Wholly unavailing the assurances of the 
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missionaries that the Gospel disowned all manner 
of compulsion ; that there was no possibility of 
making men the disciples of Jesus, but by their 
being fully persuaded in their own minds. They 
were sure that there was a conspiracy to substi- 
tute, by force, the stranger’s faith for their own, 
and they would fight for it. It was a crisis, The 
era had dawned for trampling the Feringhees 
under foot. The curse was upon them. The 
hour had arrived to strike the blow. 

Effectively was it struck. Every day the catas- 
trophe had become more alarming. Regiment 
after regiment of the native troops had aban- 
doned its allegiance to the British Crown, and in 
some cases, amidst dreadful atrocities, had put all 
Europeans to the sword. At Meerut, Delhi, Fe- 
rozepore, Allyghur, Lucknow, Nurseerabad, Ba- 
reilly, Shahjehanpore, and many other places, 
the rebels were, more or less, triumphant at the 
first, and it seemed as if no alternative remained 
now but for the English ignobly to retire. The 
infection was spreading on all sides, and treasure 
and ammunition daily fell into the hands of the 
mutineers, while the stronghold at Delhi had, for 
the time being, become their own. | 

The panic at Calcutta was immense. Not only 
were communications constantly arriving of dis- 
aster upon disaster up the country, but discovery 
was made of a conspiracy to murder every Eu- 
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ropean in the city. It is said that a company of 
sailors, having summarily ejected some natives 
from a carriage in which they were riding, found 
at the bottom of the carriage a paper which led 
to the revelation of the plot. At all events, the 
ex-King of Oude, who was residing there, was 
detected as an intriguer against the Government, 
and he was put forthwith under arrest. Regi- 
ments in the neighborhood were disarmed, lest, 
with arms and ammunition at their command, 
they might attempt to accomplish the designs 
which had, somewhat accidentally, rather, most 
providentially, been brought to light. 

“Whilst the work of disarming,” says the 
“Friend of India,” “was going on at Barrack- 
pore, precisely the same process was being car- 
ried through at Caleutta, where it was rumored 
that murder and mutiny were triumphant at the 
former place, and that a strong force. of rebels 
was marching down upon the city from Delhi. 
The infection of terror raged through all classes. 
Chowringhee and Garden Reach were abandoned 
for the fort and the vessels in the river. The 
shipping was crowded with fugitives, and in 
houses which were selected as being least likely 
to be attacked, hundreds of people gladly hud- 
dled together, to share the peculiar comfort 
which the presence of crowds imparts on such 
occasions. The hotels were fortified; bands of 
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sailors marched through the thoroughfares, happy 
in the expectation of possible fighting, and the 
certainty of grog. Every group of natives was 
scanned with suspicion. The churches and the 
course were abandoned for the evening. A ris- 
ing of either Hindoos or Mussulmans, or perhaps 
of both, was looked upon as certain to happen in 
the course of the night. From Chandernagore 
the whole body of European and East Indian in- 
habitants emigrated to Calcutta. 

“The personnel of Government, the staff of the 
army, all, in short, who had any thing to lose, 
preferred to come away and run the risk of losing 
it, rather than encounter the unknown danger. 
Many years must elapse before the night of the 
14th of June, 1857, will be forgotten in Calcutta. 
There is reason to believe that the natives were 
equally afraid of being slaughtered by the Euro- 
peans, and as much rejoiced at finding their necks 
sound on the following morning.” 

Day after day brought fresh occasions for the 
belief that the whole Bengal army would be pres- 
ently in revolt. Not at all improbable was it felt 
to be that the native independent princes would 
confederate with the mutineers. The refuse of 
the jails, and the masses always ready for rapine 
and violence, were in league with them already. 
Though there was hope that ultimately they 
would be repulsed, and order be restored, yet for 
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the time, men’s hearts failed them for fear. Per- 
haps, in retribution for our violations of the true 
and the equitable and the religious, God was 
about severely to punish us. We had often 
boasted of our prowess and our power; not im- 
possible was it that He would make us know that 
all such boasting is vain. Imminent, beyond any 
former precedent, was our jeopardy in the East. 
A little more and our adversaries would be 
triumphant. The crisis was rapidly culminating. 
Peradventure for a time we must endure defeat. 
At this juncture, Havelock reached Bombay, 
on bis way back from Persia, There he heard 
of the revolt by which India was convulsed, and 
determined at once that he would proceed across 
the country by land to head quarters, He would 
lose no time in taking his post as Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the Queen’s troops, which he still re- 
tained. o 
The following letter informs us of his first ac- 
quaintance with what had happened:— 
“MALABAR Point, Bombay, May 31, 1857. 
“T arrived here from the Persian Gulf the day 
before yesterday, in time to receive the astound- 
ing intelligence that the native regiments had 
mutinied at Meerut, and the fortress of Delhi was 
in the hands of the mutineers, whilst disaffection 
‘seemed everywhere spreading in the upper proy- 
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inces. My first impulse was to rejoin General 
Anson, with all possible dispatch ; but after a full 
consultation with Lord Elphinstone and Colonel 
Melvill, I came to the conclusion that the route 
by India was in no sense. safe; that I could not 
get through without an escort, and that none 
could be spared me. So H.and I embark to- 
morrow in the Erin for Pointe-de-Galle. The 
78th Highlanders, and 64th Queen’s, which but 
yesterday formed part of my division at Mohum- 
mera, were sent round to Calcutta without land- 
ing, and a regiment summoned from Ceylon. 
This is the most tremendous convulsion I have 
ever witnessed, though I was in the thick of 
Cabool affairs. But the same kind Providence 
will watch over me now. Calcutta is in alarm, 
and we are here almost denuded of British troops, 
so 1 know not what to expect to hear if I-get 
round to Calcutta. General Anson is marching 
on Delhi, but waits for a battering-train from 
Philour, This morning they telegraph us from 
Agra that they have been compelled to disarm 
the native regiments. The crisis is eventful; for 
General Anson can not be before Delhi until the 
9th proximo, and meanwhile, the military insur- 
rection, for such it is, gains strength.” 


“In concurrence with Lord Elphinstone’s de- 
cision, he embarked on the first of June, on board 
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the Erin, for Galle, intending to take the nexs 
steamer, thence to Calcutta. The voyage to 
Ceylon. promised fairly at first, but during the 
evening of the fourth day it became stormy, and 
the vessel in the course of the ensuing night 
struck heavily, and all hope that she would be 
saved was taken away. 

“ After the first shock,” says Captain Hunt, 
“ the ship had glided into deep water again, and 
all were expecting her to go down by the head, 
as the fore part of the vessel had at once filled, 
when she struck again and again, and finally gave 
one long surge, which fixed two-thirds of her 
length firmly upon the reef. 

“This brought her up with a shock which 
made the whole frame shiver, and nearly jerked 
the masts out, The force of this may be imag- 
ined, as the speed at the time of its occurring was 
more than eleven knots the hour. . . . To 
move about the decks was almost impossible, as 
every surge rolling in lifted the ship bodily, and 
receding, dashed her with violence against the 
bottom. It therefore became necessary to hang 
on to the sides or rigging for life; and heavy rain 
commencing again to fall made the long hours 
until day-light' wearisome and trying in the 
extreme. ; 

“No. persuasions could induce the Lascar 
crew to go aloft to remove the heavier sails or 
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send the upper masts and yards down, and, by 
lightening the top weight, lessen the severity of 
the constant shocks. Huddled in groups wher- 
ever they could find shelter, they were almost 
useless throughout the night. Guns were fired 
and blue lights burned immediately it was ascer- 
tained that the accident was without remedy. 
These soon gave the alarm, and brought the dis- 
trict judge and a crowd of fishermen and others 
to the beach to assist. One bold fellow swam off, 
though nearly drowned in the breakers, alongside 
the ship, and returning, when sufficiently recov- 
ered, with a line, a hawser was got on shore, by 
which a communication was established. So soon 
as it was sufficiently light, canoes came off, hauled 
along the hawser through the surf, and the pass- 
engers were all Janded in two or three trips spi 
out accident.” 

In the following letter we have Havelock’s own 
account of the disaster :— 


“ Qusren’s House, Point-pu-GALLE, 
“June 8, 1857, 

“JT wrote you a long letter from on board the 
Erin, little thinking what was to be her fate. On 
the night of the 5th (George’s tenth birth-day), 
we all went to rest—turned in, in sailors’ phrase 
—the vessel going eleven knots, moon-light 
bright, and the weather fine. I was awoken a 
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little before one in the morning by rain coming 
in at the port. I rose, and shut it. In a few 
minutes I felt a shock, which induced me to 
think the vessel on shore. Another followed, 
which convinced me it was even so; but my 
mind rejected the idea, as I confided in the good 
look-out kept by the officers of the great Penin- 
sular aud Oriental company. The next moment 
H., who had been sleeping on deck, came very 
calmnly into my cabin, and said, ‘Sir, get up, 
the ship has struck!’ Then ensued an awful 
scene. The captain sprung from his bed quite 
overcome by the misfortune ; the crew had lost 
their wits, and obeyed no orders. Indeed, few 
were given. Heavy bets had been made in the 
morning on the hour of our arrival, which much 
shocked me. The passengers were generally calm. 
We had to wait four hours for day-light, the ship 
perpetually experiencing heavy shocks. The 
madness of man threw us on shore, the merey of 
God found us a soft place near Caltura, Pas- 
~sengers, and crew, and specie, all saved. Ship 
gone to pieces. Here we have arrived, all well, 
after some adventures, and go on as soon as our 
baggage arrives, in the Fire Queen, to Calcutta.” 


There was one ‘ adventure,” of which his mod- 
esty prevented him from making any mention, 
‘but which beautifully showed that in all his ways 
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he was acknowledged of God. It had devolved 
upon him in the emergency to assume some 
authority, and to address instructions to the 
affrighted crew. “Now, my men, if you will 
but obey orders, and keep from the spirit-cask, 
we shall all be saved.” As we have been read- 
ing, they were all saved. 

On the arrival of the last of the party, when 
he perceived that none of them had been drown- 
ed, Havelock called on them to acknowledge the 
goodness of the Lord in their escape There was 
respectful attention, and he himself poured out 
the general thanksgiving for their deliverance 
from a watery grave. 

It was “the mercy of God that had found for 
them a soft place,” instead of rocks, where, by 
the earlier breaking up of the ship, they must 
have lost their lives. That mercy ought grate- 
fully to be acknowledged. He would, as he did, 
give audible expression to their common praise. 

Another instance this of his habitual recogni- 
tion of the Divine Providence. Another instance 
also of his readiness to confess Christ before men. 
Not enough was it that he perceived, and that 
he acknowledged the interposition of Almighty 
power for their rescue, he felt bound to say that 
he perceived ae acknowledged it. If there 
were other godly ones among the group,, they 
would. gladly haye fellowship. with him in the 
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exercise of praise. If there were undecided and 
wavering ones there, they would be corrected 
and encouraged by his avowal of Christian prin- 
ciple. If there were irreligious ones there, they 
would be admonished as to their own duty, and 
would be constrained to hold in honor the men 
who were thus steadfastly and sponta 
faithful to their religious vows. 

It will have been observed, that when narrat- 
ing the loss of the ship, he er a remark into 
a parenthesis. That remark relates to his family, 
to his youngest boy, to the day when he was 
born. So full was the father of these homely at- 
tachments and sympathies, that in perils by the 
sea and wars and rumors of wars notwithstand- 
‘ing, they could not, be repressed. “It was 
George’s tenth birth-day.” God bless the boy ! 

On the 7th of June he embarked on board the 
Fire Queen for Calcutta. At Madras they took 
on board Lieutenant-General Sir Patrick Grant, 
who had been appointed to the provisional com- 
mand of the army in Bengal. On the passage 
he accounted to Mrs. Havelock for his having 
missed one mail. 


“STEAMER FIRE QUEEN, June 15, 1857. 
“JT had not a moment’s time to write from 
Madras, but shall be able to despatch this by the 
steamer of the 20th, from Calcutta. At Madras 
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we got the melancholy intelligence of the death, 
after a short illness, at Umballa, on the 26th of 
May, of General Anson. Thus my friends are 
snatched from me! for I think he was as kindly 
disposed towards me as poor Lord Frederick - 
Fitzclarence. : . . I keep hoping, though of 
course a loser by the smash of our baggage on 
the Ceylon coast. Weshould be thankful for 
our lives, so mercifully spared. The vessel lasted 
until four, p.m. If she had broken up before 
day-light, probably few of us would have reached 
the shore. 

“ Our troops have gained advantages over the 
mutineers at Delhi; but the city was still in 
their hands, by the last accounts, and much 
remained to be done. Sir Henry Barnard was 
commanding.” 


On the 17th of June the two Generals arrived 
in Calcutta, and Havelock, without any delay, 
placed himself at the disposal of the Commander- 
in-Chief. Invaluable were the services of such a 
man. His arrival just then was well deemed 
auspicious in the extreme. His knowledge of 
the country; his acquaintance with the habits 
and customs of the people; his military genius 
and experience, especially his most trustworthy 
character and high standing with the soldiery, 
rendered him of highest worth for the emergency. 
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Not an ‘hour was lost, as his last loth from 
Calcutta testifies :— 


“Unirep Service Cius, CALCUTTA, 
“Sunday, June 21, 1857. 

“T have barely time to tell you, by the after 
‘packet which leaves to-day, that I was. yesterday 
re-appointed Brigadier-General, and leaye by 
dawk as soon as possible, for Allahabad. Sir 
Patrick Grant lost no time in recommending me 
for this important command, the object of which 
is to relieve Cawnpore, where Sir Hugh Wheeler 
is threatened, and support Lucknow, where Sir 
Henry Lawrence is somewhat pressed. May God 
give me wisdom and strength to fulfil the expec- 
tations of Government, and restore tranquillity 
in the disturbed provinces.” 


In this spirit of religiousness did he set out on 
his-last eventful campaign. He knew what con- 
fidence was placed in him. He was aware of his 
competency for the undertaking, He held grate- 
fully in mind the courage and sagacity of many 
of his older comrades. Various considerations 
cheered him, though the enterprise was hazard- 
ous; but “tranquillity in the disturbed provinces 
would be secured only through Divine interposi- 
tion.” “ Wisdom and strength” adequate to the 
extremity could be obtained from God alone. 
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Hence he prepared to leave for Allahabad, as 
seeing Him who is invisible. He would go in 
the strength of the Lord. The Divine sovereignty 
had ordered his return when his services were 
urgently required. In the Divine faithfulness 
and power he would implicitly put his trust. 
The work had been given him todo. The Lord 
graciously helping him, it should be done. 
13* 


xX. 


Cawnpote and Lucknow, 


Iy discharging the task we have prescribed for 
ourselves, we have hitherto confined our narrative 
to the barest indications of the movements in. 
Havelock’s eventful life. Under his own guidance 
we have followed him up and down the world, 
and have found him always the same Christian 
soldier, without fear and without reproach,” the 
same affectionate husband and father, and the 
same faithful friend. If any characteristic has 
been prominently outstanding, it, without doubt, 
has been his uniform submission to Dury. From 
the hour when he first recognized the command 
of God to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, he 
had, without grudging, so habitually surrendered 
himself to all the obligations that submission in- 
volved, that at length obedience became the 
habit of his soul, and its exercise no effort. The 
effect of this discipline upon his worldly profes- 
sion—upon the calling wherein he had been 
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called, was manifest. He did not wait until the 
path of duty presented itself broadly before him ; 
he was ever on the outlook for its earliest indi- 
cation. Let him but be convinced that his feet 
were treading there, and no consideration what- 
ever would induce him either to leave it himself 
or to suffer those under his command to do so. 

At no period of his history was this prominent 
attribute of his character more clearly seen than 
in his last campaign. -And now that the shadows 
are gathering in the horizon, and a few short 
months will see this man of God lay himself 
down to die, we will, without anticipating the 
labor of an abler pen, narrate as briefly as we can, 
‘and mainly from materials already patent to the 
world, or soon to be so, the incidents of Have- 
lock’s last campaign. 

The Kingdom of Oude had long given succes- 
sive Governors-General cause for much anxiety 
and apprehension. Situated in the very heart of 

_ our possessions, peopled by three millions of the 
most military race in India, and governed by 
princes whose ferocious licentiousness made the 
Court of Lucknow a bye-word and a shame, its 
annexation had for some time been considered 
by those who had watched the progress of our 
rule in India, only a question of time. That 
time arrived at last, and, in 1856, Oude became 
a part of British India, 
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The appointment of Chief Commissioner was 
necessarily a subject of much solicitude. The an- 
nexation had been violently assailed, and though 
deemed capable of effective vindication it involved 
responsibilities to which few men were equal. Sir 
Henry Lawrence, was a man whose judgment, cool 
determination, and thorough knowledge of the 
Asiatic character, seemed to render his appoint- 
ment to that difficult post almost imperative. In 
the spring of 1857 the offer of the post was 
made. With Sir Henry, as with Havelock, to 
recognize his duty was to do it, and, though on 
leave of absence, he at once returned and became 
Chief Commissioner of Oude. 

Lucknow pre-eminently needed such a man. 
Sagacious, wise, and determined, bold or coneil- 
iatory, as the occasion needed, his Christianity 
never obtruded, but never concealed, he was 
possessed of qualities which rendered him peculi- 
arly fitted to represent the Government at a 
Court as distinguished for adherence to all the 
traditions of old Mohammedanism, as for its 
shameless exhibition of the worst attributes of 
Asiatic character, 

The position next in importance to Lucknow 
was the military station of Cawnpore. Midway 
between Lucknow and Allahabad, its situation, 
as well as other advantages, had attracted to it a 
great many merchants and traders, who, with the 
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civil and military servants of the Company, formed 
a considerable European community. Here, also, 
a most wise appointment was made. Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, a veteran of more than fifty years’ ex- 
perience, a brave old soldier, and as good as he 
was brave, who had won laurels in many a hard 
fought field under Lord Lake, was appointed to 
the military command. In Lucknow and in 
Cawnpore the Government had put the right 
men in the right place. 

Lucknow is one of the largest cities in India. 
Extending for more than four miles on the right 
bank of the river Goomtee, it comprehends within 
its vast area not only the palace of the King, 
with its gardens, but many minor palaces, the 
dwellings of the princes and nobles. The Resi- 
dency, now so famous, lies, like the palace of the 
King, between the city and the banks of the 
Goomtee. It is very extensive, and, with the 
outhouses and other buildings, covers a consider- 
able space, in some places overlooking the city. 
Near it is the Muchhee Bhowun, a strong castle- 
like building, and on the opposite bank of the 
river are the cantonments. The town, intersected 
by a canal, is of great extent. The streets are 
narrow and tortuous ; so narrow, indeed, that the 
elephants, kept in large numbers by the Court, 
find some difficulty in passing. The population, 
said to be about three hundred thousand, is wild 
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and lawless in the last degree,—every man armed 
in some way or other, and most of them ready 
for anything. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, early in May, became 
aware of the mutinous intentions of the native 
troops at Lucknow. With that foresight and sa- 
gacity for which he was so distinguished, he be- 
gan immediate preparations. He requested to 
be invested with the chief military as well as civil 
command, This was immediately granted, and 
without delay it was made use of. He found un- 
der his command little more than five hundred 
European troops, while the native regiments 
numbered nearly ten times as many. Nota day 
was lost. He put the Residency into a state of 
defence, stored it with provisions, and fortified 
the Muchhee Bhowun, He then awaited the 
storm; and he had not long to wait. About the 
24th the first indications of it were heard, and he 
immediately removed the sick, with the women 
and children into the Residency. On the 30th, 
it broke out with its usual precursors of massacre 
and bloodshed, and before the end of June, not 
only the capital, but the province, from one end 
to the other, was up in fierce rebellion. It may 
justly be a question whether in other provinces_ 
the rebellion has not been confined to the army, 
but unhappily in Oude it admits of no discussion. 
Here, under the leadership of every petty prince 
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or landowner, bands of ruthless brigands have 
been led on to every conceivable excess, scour- 
ing the land in search of Europeans, and butch- 
ering them with horrid cruelty. 

_ To recapitulate the earlier incidents in the Dr- 
FENCE OF Lucknow were a needless task. They 
are known to the world. Sufficient to say that, 
in the hope of intercepting a large body of mu- 
tineers from Fyzabad, Sir Henry, on the 29th of 
June, issued from the Residency with such forces 
as he could command. Induced to proceed fur- 
ther than he intended, he discovered, when too 
late, that the strength of the enemy was five 
times as large as he had been informed. The 
odds were immense, and, to add to his anxiety, 
his native artillery proved traitors. They cut 
the traces of the guns, overturned them into 
ditches or rendered them otherwise unserviceable, 
and fled to swell the ranks of the enemy. Out- 
flanked by a powerful body of infantry and cay- 
alry of the mutineers, Sir Henry was compelled 
- to retire, which, however, he could not effect 
without serious loss. With diminished num- 
bers, and with an enemy increasing every day, 
the gallant chief felt. the necessity of narrowing 
his line of defence. On the evening of the first 
of July, orders were telegraphed to Lieutenant 
Thomas to fire the magazine and abandon the 
Muchhee Bhowun. This was accomplished with- 
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out loss. The little garrison then’ shut. them- 
selves into the Residency, and began a defence 
which, for skill, endurance, and heroic bravery, 
is perhaps without a parallel in the annals of 
war. 

While these events were taking place at Luck- 
now, the situation of Cawnpore was becoming 
daily a caase of equal anxiety. Accounts of the 
disaster at Meerut had reached Sir Hugh Wheeler 
about the 17th of May, and, like his chief, Sir 
Henry Lawrence, he began to apprehend the 
worst. Though brave as a lion, he had under his 
charge not only the European residents of the 
town, but the families of Her Majesty’s 32nd, 
then at Lucknow, while to defend them against 
more than three thousand Sepoys and the fierce 
rabble that filled the town, he had only about 
sixty artillerymen and the officers of the native 
regiments. What preparations time admitted of 
were immediately made. Under all the cireum- 
stances, the European barracks and’ hospital 
buildings seemed to be the most eligible place 
for shelter, and those he immediately occupied, 
surrounding them with such earthworks and 
defences as the exigencies of the moment al- 
lowed. 

While this was being done, treachery was 
weaving its coils around the brave-hearted old 
General and his helpless charge. Nana Sahib, a 
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perfidious miscreant, who had begun his career 
of crime by forging the will of his late bene- 
factor, and robbing his widow of her inher- 
itance, resided in great splendor at Bithoor, 
about six miles from Cawnpote. His guasi civi- 
lization, and the hospitality his ill-gotten gains 
enabled him to display, as well as the stake 
which his great wealth seemed to give him in 
the continuance of the British rule, had won for 
him the confidence of Mr.: Hillersdon, the Col- 
lector at Cawnpore. To him he expressed in 
most emphatic terms his sympathy with the 
Government, and his willingness to aid it to the 
utmost of his power. In an evil hour he was 
listened to. It was arranged that he should 
raise a force of 1,500 fighting men, with which 
he would be ready to stamp out the first symp- 
toms of mutiny that might appear among the 
garrison at Cawnpore. 

On the night of the 21st, Sir Hugh Wheeler 
received information that danger was imminent. 
All the Europeans were at once gathered into 
the barracks. The attempt to remove the trea- 
sure to a place of safety having been opposed by 
the sepoys, Nana Sahib offered his services to 
protect it. This was acceded to; and now hav- 
ing no further need of concealment, he threw off 
the mask, and, declaring himself an enemy, an- 
nounced his intention to attack the barracks. 

14 
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Then commenced a defence as distinguished for 
its heroism and patient endurance as for the 
hideous catastrophe with which it closed. 

The attack was directed in person by Nana 
Sahib. His force, increased hourly. by the ar- 
rival of mutineers from Allahabad and other 
stations, and by the accession of all the brigands 
and armed rabble of the district, was at least 
ten times that of the brave little garrison. Every 
building that could from any point command 
the barracks, was crowded with sepoys, who 
poured a constant stream of musketry upon the 
devoted garrison, while the artillery hurled their 
deadly missiles upon the frail buildings that could 
not shelter them. Their sufferings were fearful. 
The sick and wounded, men, women, and chil- 
dren, were crowded together into the smallest 
possible space, and this under the burning heat 
of an Indian summer, became the keenest tor- 
ture. The wind came like hot air from a fur- 
nace, All necessaries were supplied in small 
rations, and water failed them. The only well 
was in the entrenchment. No water could be 
drawn except in the evening, after the firing had 
ceased. That was the solitary opportunity, when 
in darkness they could bury their dead, and the 
work had to. be done in haste. It was a nightly 
work. No day passed without its deaths. All 
ages and all classes had one grave—an old well 
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in one of the entrenchments. There the sur- 
vivers hid hurriedly the body of child or wife; 
the rugged soldier, and the lady who till near 
her death had never known fatigue, had one 
common burial. Few escaped from that bloody 
siege, but there have been preserved diaries and 
memoranda the most affecting that have ever 
been written, and letters full of comfort to those 
who were living in peace, from writers who knew 
that they were hourly drawing near to torture 
and to death. 

Every day brought its struggle. Twice the 
little garrison sallied forth and spiked the guns 
of their opponents. Upon the 13th of June, the 
barracks in which all the women of the 32d 
Regiment and the wounded were placed, were 
set on fire, by shells from the enemy’s artillery. 
Four thousand sepoys attacked us on all sides to 
prevent the soldiers from saving the wounded or 
suppressing the flames. The enemy were driven 
back, but many wounded men perished. Similar 
assaults were continued and repulsed during the 
subsequent week. In one of them the besiegers 
lost 200 men, and though they had reduced the 
fire of the garrison to two guns, their losses were 
very great every day. This crushing bombard- 
ment was continued until the 24th of June. The 
supply of weet had now failed. The solitary 
well was dry. ' The only food in store was served 
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out in half rations. The wounded died from 
want, and gentle spirits passed away from very 
agony at the scene around them. 

All hope of succor at length failed. The gar- 
rison, reduced by disease and death, and weak- 
ened by famine, could hold ont no longer, and 
on the 24th terms of surrender were agreed to. 
The Nana took a solemn oath upon the Gunga, 
and all the oaths binding upon a Hindoo, that if 
the garrison would trust to him and surrender, 
they should be safely conveyed to the river, and 
sent down to Allahabad in boats. 

The agreement was made. The worn-out gar- 
rison left their entrenchments on the morning of 
the 27th of June. Along with the women and 
children they entered the boats, apparently- pro- 
vided to carry them to Allahabad. Two can- 
non, however, which had been masked, were 
immediately run out, and opened upon the boats, 
while the sepoys, who lined the banks, poured 
on the soldiers and their wards a murderous fire. - 
The native boatmen deserted them, but a few 
boats escaped to the opposite bank. They were 
met there by Sepoys and Oude cavalry, and all 
except one boat-load were secured. The men 
were either drowned, shot in the river, or carried 
back before Nana Sahib, and shot in bie presence. 
The children and women were confined in one 
building. The boat that escaped ‘struck upon a 
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sand-bank on the 28th. The sepoys, who had 
followed its course, fired upon the passengers. 
Fourteen officers and soldiers charged their per- 
secutors, and having chased them from the bank, 
were free; but they lost their way, and were 
obliged to take refuge in a temple, from which 
they were smoked out. They then again charged 
the sepoys, and five escaped to the Ganges. By 
hard swimming with the current, four left their 
pursuers behind them, and at a distance of seven 
miles from the spot where they had taken the 
water, they were rescued by the servants of a 
friendly Rajah, and finally saved. 

A sadder story than that of Cawnpore is not 
told in all our history. The butchery of the 
men, the confinement and subsequent murder of 
the women and children, form a triumph of cruel 
perfidy. The defence of the Cawnpore entrench- 
ments was a noble feat of heroism in a heroic 
time—a defence by four hundred and fifty men 
against originally four, and, ere the end, ten 
thousand. Deprived of water, straitened for 
food, weary and wounded, the soldiers would 
have dashed through the ranks around them, 
but were restrained by pity for the nearly equal 
number of women and children whom they de- 
fended. Betrayed in the end by treachery 
which many of them dreaded, these men, in the 
midst of an avonizing parting, sought no favor 
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from their murderer, except indeed, one through 
Mr. Moncrieff, the Chaplain of Cawnpore, which 
was for time to pray. They read and prayed, 
“ shook hands all round”—the old General and 
his followers ; and then they were murdered. 


bXe 
Havclock’s Arbance to Cutunpore. 


Own the last day of June Havelock arrived at 
Allahabad, to assume the command of the reliey- 
ing army. Colonel Neill, a soldier as brave and 
fearless as he was determined, had, by the most 
energetic measures, succeeded in placing that 
important station in comparative safety; and on 
that day had sent a force of 820 men towards 
Cawnpore. While preparations were being vig- 
orously made for the despatch of the main body, 
news of the catastrophe at Cawnpore reached 
Allahabad, from Sir Henry Lawrence, at Luck- 
now. The following letter describes Havelock’s 
impression of the emergency :— 


ALLAHABAD, July 3, 1857. 

“This state of perpetual hurry and locomotion, 
in which I have been since leaving Calcutta, pre- 
vented my writing by the mail which will leave 
that port to-morrow. This is the first packet 
that has left these shores since I returned to India, 
which has not carried a letter to you. 

“ Mutiny ae treachery have been gaining 
ground every day since I Jast wrote, and you 
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must expect to hear of great calamities. Law- 
rence still holds Lucknow triumphantly, but has 
great odds against him, It is believed that the 
force at Cawnpore has been entirely destroyed 
by treachery; having, unfortunately, been se- 
duced into a treaty wi its foes. 

“J march to-morrow to endeavor to iio 
Cawnpore and rescue Lucknow.” 

It had been Hayelock’s intention to leave Alla- 
habad on the morning of the 4th, but it was not 
till early on the morning of the 7th of July that 
he began his march. His force numbered not . 
more than a thousand Europeans, and he had only 
150 Sikhs and 30 Irregular Cavalry ; in all less 
than 1,200 men. With this little force he deter- 
mined to advance to the relief of the beleaguered 
garrisons, through a country swarming with rebel 
troops, who had been well armed and disciplined 
by ourselves. But Havelock was equal to the 
emergency. In his Staff, Capt. Beatson filled 
the office of Assistant-Adjutant-General, Colonel 
Tytler acted as Quartermaster-General, while the 
General’s son had been taken from the adjutancy 
of the 10th Foot to be aide-de-camp to his father 
in this his first campaign. 

As they passed through the streets, the Hin- 
doos seemed to regard them with dread, while 
the scowl of hatred sat on the averted faces of 
the Mahommedans, a large number of whom 
were found in Allahabad, their disloyalty then 
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being well known. No time was left for minute 
examination of their misdeeds, and General 
Havelock’s force hurried on to join their com- 
panions under Major Renaud, who was in ad- 
vance. - 

The rain fell fast and heavy; the fields on each 
side of the great road were turned into morasses. 
Here and there the blackened ruins of destroyed 
bungalows told how rebellion had done its work, 
while the bodies of rebels hanging from the trees 
by the roadside marked Renaud’s path of retri- 
bution, and these memorials of their precursors 
pointed out the way to Havelock’s men. For 
three days they marched only their accustomed 
distance, for the heat was oppressive, and the 
General determined to husband their strength for 
the arduous struggle before them. 

We have already said that Renaud’s column 
was in advance. But on the 10th Havelock saw 
that his position was becoming critical. The 
fall of Cawnpore had freed the rebel force from 
occupation, and they had rapidly pushed down a 
force to the vicinity of Futtehpore, within five 
miles of which the Major would arrive on the 
morning of the 12th. He would thus be exposed 
to the attack of 3,500 rebels with twelve guns. 

Havelock felt that no time was to be lost, so 
on the 10th his column marched, under a broiling 
sun, fifteen miles to Synee; and, resuming their 
course at eleven o’clock at night, joined Major 
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Renaud on the road by moonlight, and with him 
marched to Khaga, five miles from Futtehpore, 
and soon after dawn took up a position. 

There were now 1,400 British bayonets and 
eight guns, united to a small native force. 

The. General’s information had been better 
than that of the enemy, for when Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tytler pushed a reconnoisance up to the 
town they evidently supposed that they had only 
Major Renaud’s gallant but small force in their 
front, for, after firing on the Lieutenant-Colonel 


and his escort, they insolently pushed forward. 


two guns and a force of infantry and cavalry, 
cannonaded our front, and threatened our flanks, 

Havelock wished earnestly to give his harassed 
soldiers rest, and so waited until this ebullition 
should expend itself, making no counter-disposi- 
tion beyond posting 100 Enfield Riflemen of the 
64th in the advance copse. But the enemy 
maintained his attack with the audacity which 
his first supposition had inspired, and the Gen- 
eral’s apparent inertness fostered. It would have 

‘injured the morale of his troops to permit them 
thus to be bearded, so he determined at once to 
‘bring on an action. 

Futtebpore constituted a position of no small 
strength. The hard, dry, Grand Trunk Road 
subdivides it, and it was the only means of con- 
venient travel, for the plains on both sides were 
covered, at this season, by accumulations of water 
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to the depth of two, three, and four feet. It is 
surrounded by garden enclosures of great 
strength, with high walls, and has within it 
many houses of good masonry. In front of the 
swamps were hillocks, villages, and mango groves, 
which the enemy had already occupied in force, 
Havelock estimated their strength at 3,500 men, 
with twelve guns. 

His disposition was immediately made, The 
guns, now eight in number, were formed on and 
close to the road, in the centre, under Captain 
Maude, Royal Artillery, protected and aided by 
100 Enfield Riflemen of the 64th. The detach- 
ments of infantry were, at the same moment, 
thrown into line of quarter-distant column, at 
deploying distance, and thus advanced in support, 
covered by Enfield skirmishers. The small force 
of Volunteers and Irregular Cavalry moved - 
ward on the flanks, on harder ground. 

The action was soon decided, for in a short 
space of time the spirit of the enemy seemed ut- 
terly subdued ; the rifle fire, reaching them at an 
unexpected distance, filled them with dismay ; 
and when Captain Maude was enabled to push 
his guns through flanking swamps to the point- 
blank range, his surprisingly accurate fire demol- 
ished their little remaining confidence. In a 
moment three guns were abandoned on the road- 
way, and the force advanced steadily, driving the 
enemy before it on every point. 


/ 
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Major Renaud won a hillock on the right in 
good style, and struggled on through the inun- 
dation. The 78th, in extension, kept up his 
communication with the centre; the 64th gave 
strength to the centre and left; while, on the 
left, the 84th and regiment of Ferozepore pressed 
back the enemy’s right. 

As Havelock moved forward, the enemy’s guns 
continued to fall into his hands, and then in suc- 
cession they were driven by skirmishers and 
columns from the garden enclosures, from a 
strong barricade on the road, and from the town- 
wall, into and through, out of and beyond the 
town. They endeavoured to make a stand a 
mile in advance of it. The troops were in such a 
state of exhaustion that the General almost de- 
spaired of driving them further. At the same 
time, the mutineers of the 2d Light Cavalry made 
an effort to renew the combat by charging, with 
some success, our Irregular Horse, whose inten- 
tions throughout the fight were worse than 
doubtful. But again the guns and riflemen 
were, with great labour, pushed to the front. 
_ Their fire soon put the enemy to final and irre- 
trievable flight, and Havelock took up his posi- 
tion in triumph, and halted his weary men to 
breakfast; having marched altogether twenty- 
four wiles, and boned the enemy so completely, 
that. all their ammunition, baggage, and guns 
were in our hands. 
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“T have to acquaint your Lordship,” wrote 
Havelock to the Governor-General, “that I have 
this morning attacked and totally defeated the 
insurgents, capturing eleven guns, and scattering 
their forces in utter confusion in the direction of 
Cawnpore. By two harassing marches I joined 
Major Renaud’s advanced column three hours 
before daylight, encamped about eight o’clock 
four miles from Futtehpore, where pitching our 
tents, the enemy advanced out of Futtehpore, 
and opened fire upon a reconnaissance under 
Colonel Tytler. I had a wish to defer the fight 
until to-morrow, but, thus assailed, was compelled 
to accept the challenge. I marched with eight 
guns in the centre under Captain Maude, R.A., 
forming the whole of the infantry in quarter- 
distance column in support. Captain Maude’s 
fire electrified the enemy, who abandoned gun 
after gun, and were then driven by our skirmish- 
ers and column through garden enclosures and 
the streets of Futtehpore in complete confusion. 
My loss is. merely nominal; not a single Euro- 
pean touched. . My column had marched twenty- 
four miles up to the ground I write from; Major 
Renaud’s, nineteen miles. The conduct of the 
troops in sustaining the fatigue of so long a 
mareh, and enduring the heat of a frightful sun, 
is beyond praise. The enemy’s strength is said 
to have been two) regiments of cavalry and three 
of infantry, and eleven guns.” 
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The battle of Futtehpore presented few of 
those remarkable incidents that distinguished 
subsequent fields. It was a duel of artillery and 
musketry at the beginning, and so continued to 
the end. The enemy was no match for the 
practice of our artillery, nor the range of the 
Enfield; and they fell back step by step, never 
getting into range with their own guns or small 
arms. Their cavalry at one period outflanked 
our army, and charged into the baggage on the 
rear. Boldly was the attack contrived and made, 
for fields that were two feet deep with water to 
us were just as deep to them. The small body 
of Irregular Cavalry,—which must not be con- 
founded with Havelock’s brave Volunteer Cavalry 
—behaved badly; but the detachments of In- 
fantry received the rebel horse without forming 
square ; and the latter suffering from the Enfields, 
turned their bridles and galloped away. 

The following testimony, in a General Order, 
to the quality of the troops Havelock had under 
his command, will not be out of place :— 

*‘ Brigadier-General Havelock, C.B., thanks his 
soldiers for their arduous exertions of yesterday, 
which produced, in four hours, the strange result 
ofa whole army driven from a strong position, 
eleven guns captured, and their whole force 
scattered to the winds, without the loss of a sin- 
gle British soldier! 

aVe. bs is this astonishing effect. to be attri- 
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buted? To the fire of the British artillery, ex- 
ceeding in rapidity and precision all that the 
Brigadier-General has ever witnessed in his not 
short career; to the power of the Enfield rifle in 
British hands; to British pluck, that good qual-, 
ity that has survived the revolution of the hour ; 

and to the blessing of Almighty God on a most 

righteous cause,—the cause of justice, humanity, 

truth, and good government in India.” 

General Havelock’s loss in the fight was not 
great, but the strokes of the sun were more fatal, 
and twelve men died from extreme fatigue and 
heat. The loss of the enemy in killed and 
wounded was never known. The General him- 
self wrote :—“ Our fight was fought neither with 
musket, nor bayonet and sabre, but with Enfield 
rifles and cannon, so we took no men. The 
enemy’s fire scarcely reached us; and, for four 
hours we allowed him no repose.” 

The smoke of battle had scarcely cleared away 
when his thoughts reverted to his home on the 
Rhine. He wrote his wife :— 


FurTEHPore, July 13, 18547, 
“One of the prayers oft repeated throughout 
my life since my school days, has been answered, 
and I have lived to command in a successful 
action. I must refer you for the particulars to 
my despatch. I ‘will here only say that I 
marched down upon this place yesterday morn- 
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ing, Sunday the 12th (battle of the Boyne) with 
harassed troops intending to attack the insurgents 
next day, but their fate led them on. Out they 
sallied and insulted my camp, whereupon I deter- 
mined to try an immediate action. We fought, 
and I may say that in ten minutes the affair was 
decided, for in that short time our Enfield Rifles 
and cannon had taken all conceit of fight out’ of 
the mutineers. Amongst them was the 56th, 
the very regiment which I led on at Maharaj- 
pore. 

“T challenged them,—‘ There’s some of you 
that have beheld me fighting, now try upon your- 
selves what you have seen in me. 

“But away with vain glory! Thanks to Al- 
mighty God, who gave me the victory! I cap- 
tured in four hours eleven guns, and scattered 
the enemy’s whole force to the winds. I now 
march to retake Cawnpore, where, alas! our 
troops have been treacherously destroyed, and to 
succor Lawrence at Lucknow. . . . Norris 
would have rejoiced, and so would dear old Ju- 
lius Hare, if he had survived to see the day. H. 
was in the thickest of the fight, but, God be 
praised, escaped unhurt. “A ee 


The battle over, they sought temporary repose. 
A grove of mangoe-trees beyond Futtehpore 
sheltered them from the fatal sunbeams. Be- 
neath this grateful canopy they pitched their 
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tents, breakfasted, and rested for the day. It 
was now that justice was done to Hikrimtoolah 
Khan, an old Deputy-Collector at Futtchpore. 
Early in the revolt all the Europeans escaped 
from Futtehpore, except Mr. Robert Tucker, the 
Judge of the District. He also might have got 
away, but he refused to desert his house and his 
post. The mob surrounded him, and Hikrim- 
toolah Khan proposed to try him. The scheme 
was unsuccessful, because the stern judge would 
not surrender. Sixteen of his assailants fell by 
the hand of this brave man ere he was killed. 
At last the deputy-collector was able to show the 
feet, the hands, and head of the judge to the mob 
as those of a traitor. Yet this ruffian came to 
congratulate General Havelock. He dreamed 
not that the evidence of native Christians had 
been taken on his guilt. He was arrested. The 
time of tedious appeals to superior authorities 
which he remembered was past. The evidence ot 
his guilt was conclusive, and he was executed on 
the spot. 

On the 14th, the army recommenced their on- 
ward march. That evening the General learned 
that the enemy were entrefched across the road 
at Aong, a village upon the road a few miles in 
advance of his position, The men bivouacked for 
the night ; and early on the 15th, they marched 
upon Aong. Lieutenant-Colonel Tytler, with his 
small body of mounted volunteers, led the way. 
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The Artillery, supported by the Madras Fusiliers, 
armed with the Enfield rifles, followed. . 

The enemy’s entrenchments were not formida- 
ble, but, the country being thickly wooded, he 
was enable to maintain himself for some time 
against Havelock’s fire, during which interval 
large bodies of cavalry advanced on both flanks 
with the intention of capturing the baggage. 
These attacks were becoming troublesome, and, 
to defeat them, as he had only twenty horse, the 
General was compelled to protect the flanks with 
the infantry in second line, and by artillery fire. 
“Tt is gratifying,” he wrote, “that the enemy 
was unable to capture a single animal or follower. 
The last attempt was defeated by the baggage 
guards, invalids under the command of a sergeant 
of the 78th, whose fire was very effective. Col- 
onel Tytler, however, at length overcameall re- 
sistance, drove the enemy before him, and cap- 
tured his cannon. The road was strewed for 
miles with abandoned tents, ammunition, and 
other materials of war.” 

Having halted the troops for refreshment ind 
short repose, authentic information was received 
that the bridge on the Pandoo stream was not 
destroyed, but defended by guns of heavy cali- 
bre. As the passage of the river otherwise would 
have been difficult, to save the bridge, Havelock 
hastily pressed on his troops, and after a march — 
of three miles, they reached the Nullah, filling 
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the channel with its swollen waters, like a river. 
The bridge was defended by artillery, and the 
enemy were entrenched on the opposite bank. 

Measures were immediately taken to force the 
passage of the stream. Captain Maude having 
proposed to envelope it with his artillery fire, by 
placing three guns on the road and three on 
either flank, the General consented, and the whole 
of the Madras Fusiliers, being the most practiced 
marksmen in the force, were then extended as 
Enfield Riflemen. They lined the banks of the 
stream, and kept up a galling fire. 

The enemy opened an effective cannonade 
upon our column as they advanced along the 
road. They therefore deployed and advanced 
with great steadiness in parade order in support 
of the guns and riflemen. Captain Maude’s bul- 
lets soon produced an evident effect, and then 
the right wing of the Fusiliers, led on by Major 
Renaud, gathered to the bridge, sprang over the 
short space between them and the foe, followed 
with alacrity by the infantry in column, and cap- 
tured two guns, But the Mahrattas did not 
wait for the bayonet. They fled at all points, 
and never paused in their race from the bridge 
of Pandoo Nuddee until they reached Cawn- 
pore. 

The intelligence of the defeat at the Pandoo 
_ Nuddee must have reached Nana Sahib on the 
night between the 15th and 16th of July, and 
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then occurred that consummation of a series of 
crimes by the ruler of Bithoor which render him 
a disgrace to our common nature. He had before 
been guilty of treachery towards General Wheeler 
and the garrison under his command, having ad- 
ded the guilt of murder to the dishonor which a 
broken cupitulation attaches to a soldier’s name. 
On the 10th of June he ordered a lady and her 
three children, who came houseless fugitives to 
Cawnpore, to be murdered. On the 11th of June, 
another lady, a fugitive also, was shot, and her 
head sent to the Nana. On the 12th the fugi- 
tives from Futtyghur, numbering one hundred 
and thirty-six persons, chiefly females and ehil- 
dren, were persuaded to land near Cawnpore, 
and having been taken to Nana Sahib, by his or- 
ders were cruelly slaughtered. But he had not 
yet done. The women and children of the help- 
less garrison, consigned to a captivity worse than 
death, were still in his hands. _ Upon these help- 
less prisoners he would wreak his savage revenge, 
and ere the sun rose next morning he had perpe- 
trated a deed of relentless cruelty to which his- 
tory scarcely affords a parallel. 

“ He filled up the measure of his iniquities on 
the 15th,” says Havelock, “for, on hearing that 
the bridge on the Pandoo Nuddee had been 
forced, he ordered the immediate massacre of the 
wives and children of our British Soldiers still in 
his possession in this cantonment, which was car- 
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ried out by his followers with every circumstance 
of barbarous malignity.” 

This horrible catastrophe will never be remem- 
bered without ashudder. Modern warfare knows 
nothing equal to it for deliberate barbarity. The 
agony of mothers and the cries of infants come 
back to every man who reads the cruel story: 
and no one can wonder that the soldiers, as they 
passed through Cawnpore, and saw the words 
written on that bloody wall by mothers in their 
dying anguish, should have vowed vengeance 
against the perpetrators of this deed of blood. 


XII. 
Gueounters with Hana Sahib. 


Tue bugle notes rung clearly out, through the 
mango groves on the Pandoo Nuddee, and wak- 
ened the weary soldiers long ere the morning of 
the 16th was grey. A welcome rumor had run 
through their lines on the previous night. It 
bore to them the good tidings that the wives and 
children of their foully slaughtered comrades and 
friends still lived in Cawnpore. They knew the 
road was long and the fields of maize were heavy 
and soft. They knew that the rain would fall in 
torrents, or the sun would beat on them with 
scorching heat. They knew that many times 
their number of well-armed men stood between 
them and those whom they had hoped to save. 
But they knew not that of those women and little 
children, many were already massacred, whilst 
others at the time were expiring amidst the 
throes and throbbings of a lingering, and yet pro- 
crastinated death. Cheerily, therefore, they rose 
from their pillows of earth, girt on their armor 
and their knapsacks, and light of heart and strong 
in hope, they made their way through the dark- 
ness, thinking not then of country or of honor so 
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much as that they were the defenders of the 
widow, and the orphan. 

Havelock had learned that Nana Sahib had 
taken up a position at the village of Ahirwa, 
where the Grand Trunk Road unites with that 
which leads direct to the military cantonment of 
Cawnpore. He found his entrenchments had cut 
and rendered impasssble both roads, and his guns, 
seven in number (two light and five siege calibre), 
were disposed along his position, which consisted 
of a series of villages. Behind these his infantry, 
consisting of mutinous troops and his own armed 
followers, was disposed for defence. It was evi- 
dent that an attack in front would expose the 
British to a murderous fire from his heavy guns 
sheltered in his entrenchment. The General re- 
solved, therefore, to manceuvre in order to turn 
his left. The camp and baggage were accord- 
ingly kept back, under proper escort, at the vil- 
lage of Maharajpoor, while he halted his troops 
there two or three hours in the mango groves to 
cook and gain shelter from a burning sun. 

The column then moved off, right in front. 
The Fusiliers led, followed by two guns; then 
came the Highlanders, in rear of whom was the 
central battery of six guns under Captain Mande. 
The 64th and 84th had two guns more in their 
rear and the oi of aS closed se 
column. 

The troops, defiling at a steady pace, soon 
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changed direction, and began to circle round the 
enemy’s left. They were shrouded for some time 
by clumps of mango; but as soon as the enemy 
comprehended the object of their march, an evi- 
dent sensation was created in his lines. He 
pushed forward on his left a large body of horse, 
and opened a fire of shot and shell from the whole 
of his guns. But he was evidently disconcerted 
by the advance on his flank, and anxious for his 
communication with Cawnpore. Havelock’s troops 
continued their progress until his left was wholly 
opened to attack, and then forming line advanced 
in direct echelon of regiments and batteries from 
the right. A wing of the Fusiliers again covered 
the advance, extended as riflemen. 

“The opportunity had arrived,” says Have- 
lock, “for which I have long anxiously waited, 
of developing the prowess of the 78th High- 
landers. Three guns of the enemy were strongly 
posted behind a lofty hamlet, well entrenched, I 
directed this regiment to advance, and never 
have I witnessed conduct more admirable, They 
were led by Colonel Hamilton, and followed him 
with surpassing steadiness and gallantry under a 
heavy fire. As they approached the village they 
cheered and charged with the bayonet, the pipes 
sounding the pibroch. Need I add that the 
enemy fled, the village was taken, and the o- 
i 

The Highlanders had never fought in. “that 
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quarter of India before, and their character was 
unknown to the foe. Their advance has been de- 
seribed by spectators as a beautiful illustration of 
the power of discipline. With sloped arms and 
rapid tread, through the broken and heavy lands, 
and through the well-directed fire of artillery and 
musketry, linked in their unfaltering lines they 
followed their mounted leaders, the mark for 
many rifles. They did not pause to fire—did not 
eyen cheer; no sound from them was. heard as 
that living wall came on and on, to conquer or to 
die, Now they are near the village; but their 
enemies occupy every house, and from every 
point a galling fire is poured on them from the 
heavy guns. The men lie down till the iron 
storm passes over. It was but for a moment. 
The General gave the word, “Rise up! Ad- 
vance!” and wild cheers rung out from those 
brave lines—wilder even than their fatal fire with- 
in a hundred yards; and the pipes sounded the 
martial pibroch, heard so often as earth’s latest 
music by dying men. The men sprung up the 
hill covered by the smoke of their crushing volley, 
almost with the speed of their owm bullets ; over, 
and through all obstacles, the gleaming bayonets 
advanced ; and then followed those moments of 
personal struggle, not often protracted, when the 
Mahratta learned, too late for life, the power of 
the Northern arm. The position was theirs. All 
that stood between them and the guns fled the 
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field or was cut down. General Havelock was 
with his men. Excited by the scene, some letter- 
writers say that he exclaimed, “‘ Well done, 78th. 
You shall be my own regiment. Another charge 
like that will win the day.” 

Nor was the gallant 64th behind. Charging 
with equal bravery another village on the left, 
and firing four volleys as they rapidly advanced 
up the rising ground, they soon made the place 
their own and captured its three guns. 

“The enemy’s infantry,” continues Havsiilla 
“‘ appeared to be everywhere in full retreat, and 
I had ordered the fire to cease, when a reserve 
24-pounder was opened on the Cawnpore-road, 
which caused considerable loss to my force ; and, 
under cover of its fire, two large bodies of cav- 
alry at the same time riding insolently over the 
plain, their infantry once more rallied. The 
beating of their large drums, and numerous 
mounted officers in front, announced the defini- 
tive struggle of the ‘ Nana’ for his usurped do- 
minion. 

“JT had previously ordered my Fdluuboss mre 
alry to adventure a charge on a more advanced 
part of the enemy’s horse, and I have the satis- 
faction to report that they conducted themselves 
most creditably. One of their wasnt Mr. — 
was killed in the charge. 

*¢ But the final crisis approached. My artillery 
cattle, wearied by the length of the march, could 
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not bring up the guns to my assistance; and the 
Ist Madras Fusiliers, 64th, 84th, and 78th de- 
tachments, formed in line, were exposed to a 
heavy fire from the 24-pounder on the road. I 
was resolved this state of things should not last, 
80, calling upon my men, who were lying down 
in line, to leap on their feet, I directed another 
steady advance. It was irresistible. The enemy 
sent round shot into our ranks until .we were 
within 300 yards, and then poured in grape with 
such precision and determination as I have seldom 
witnessed. But the 64th, led by Major Stirling and 
my aide-de-camp, who had placed himself in their 
front, were not to be denied. Their rear showed 
the ground strewed with wounded ; but on they 
steadily and silently came, then with a cheer 
charged, and captured the unwieldy trophy of 
their valor. 

“ The enemy lost all heart, and, after a hurried 
fire of musketry, gave way in total rout. Four 
of my guns came up and completed their dis- 
comfiture by a heavy cannonade ; and, as it grew 
dark, the roofless barracks of our Artillery were 
dimly descried in advance, and it was evident 
that Cawnpore was once more in our. posses- 
sion.” 

“ Such,” says the author of ‘The Indian Mu- 
tiny, “was the battle of Cawnpore, in which 
1,000 British troops and 800 Sikhs, labouring 
under every disadvantage, a powerful sun over 
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their heads, a merciless enemy in their front, 
strongly entrenched, without cavalry, and with 
an artillery of inferior weight, defeated 5,000 na- 
tive troops, armed and trained by our own ofli- 
cers. Perhaps in no action that ever was fought 
was the superior power of arrangement, moral 
force, personal daring, and physical strength of 
the European over the Asiatic more apparent, 
The rebels fought well; many of them did not 
flinch from a hand to hand encounter with our 
troops; they stood well to their guns, served 
them with accuracy ; but yet, in spite of this, of 
their strong position, of their a 
excess in number, they were beaten.” 

And now the bugle sounds; this time to rest. 
The wounded were gathered together, and cared 
for. The sentries commenced sii niche watch, 
the overwrought soldiers soundly slept for many 
hours, when a crash that shook the earth awoke 
them :—Nana Sahib had blown up the —— 
magazine and abandoned the place. 

The following General Order, issued on. sien 
morning after the battle, and one of the last 
Giiievel Havelock penned, must now possess a 
melancholy interest :— 

“Cawnpore, won by Lord Lake in - 1808, has 
been a happy and peaceful place ever since, until 
the wretched -ambition of a man, whose uncle’s 
life was, by a too indulgent Government spared, 
in 1817, filled it, in 1857, with rapine and blood- 
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shed. When, soldiers, your valor won the 
bridge at the Pandoo Nuddee, you were signing 
the death warrant of the helpless women and 
children of your comrades of the 82d. They 
were murdered in cold blood by the miscreant, 
Nana Sahib, whose troops fled in dismay at the 
victorious shout of your line, on the evening of 
the memorable 16th. 

“Soldiers! Your General is satisfied, and 
more than satisfied with you. He has never seen 
steadier or more elevated troops,—but your la- 
bours are only beginning. Between the 7th 
instant and the 16th, you have, under the Indian 
sun of July, marched 126 miles, and fought four 
actions: but your comrades at Lucknow are in 
peril. Agra is besieged; Delhi still the focus of 
mutiny and rebellion. You must make great 
sacrifices if you would obtain great results. Three 
cities have to be saved ; two strong places to be 
disblockaded. Your General is confident that he 
can effect all these things, and restore this part 
of India to tranquillity, if you only second him 
with your efforts; and if your discipline is equal 
to your valor. 5 : 

“ Highlanders,—It was my earnest desire to 
afford you the opportunities of showing how your 
predecessors conquered at Maida; you have not 
degenerated, Assaye was not won by a more 
silent, compact, and resolute charge than was the 
village near J. atsemow on the 16th inst. 
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“‘64th,—You have put to silence the jibes of 
your enemies throughout India. Your fire was 
reserved until you saw the color of your enemy’s 
mustachios,—this gave us the victory.” 


Havelock’s account of these successive engage- 
ments, to the circle at Bonn, has a significant 
mention of the courage of his eldest son and a 
reference to his youngest brother, which will be 
deemed pleasant evidence of his habitual recol- 
lections of home :— ’ 


Cawnrorg, July, 1857. 

“ Last week I fought four fights. On the 12th 
I took Futtehpore ; on the 15th I fired the village 
Aong and the bridge over the Pandoo Nuddee ; 
on the 16th I recaptured this place, defeating the 
usurper Nana Sahib in a pitched battle and taking 
all his guns. I lost a hundred men. I never saw 
so brave a youth as the boy H.; he placed him- 
self opposite the muzzle of a gun that was scat- 
tering death into the ranks of the 64th Queen’s, 
and led on the regiment, under a. shower of grape 
to its capture. This finished the fight. The 
grape was deadly, but he calm as if telling George 
stories about India, . . . Lawrence had died 
of his wounds. . . . Mary Thornhill (a.niece 
of the General’s) isin great peril at Lucknow. I 
am marching to relieve it. Trust in God and 
pray for us. All India is up in arms against us, 
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and everywhere around me things are. looking 
black, Thank God for his especial mercies to me. 
We are campaigning in July. ae Paes Be 


The men of the 84th Regiment were first in 
Cawnpore, on the morning of the 17th. They 
scoured the town for armed rebels, but none 
were to be found. As they prosecuted their re- 
search, however, a European rushed in among 
them. This was Mr. Shephard, who had been 
sentenced some time before by Nana Sahib to 
work upon the roads. Afterwards he had been 
forgotten when others were murdered, and dur- 
ing the panic of the previous day he had escaped. 
He led the soldiers to the house of blood. Rarely, 
indeed, since the Massacre of the Innocents had 
men looked upon a more sickening sight. The 
very blood, in some places of the floor, went over 
the soldiers’ shoes. Steeped in that blood they 
found locks of ladies’ hair, leaves of religious 
books, the bonnets and hats of little children, 
and their mothers’ combs, in strange confusion. 
Sword-cuts marked the wall here and there ; and 
amid them were scattered the messages of dying 
mothers to their countrymen. Outside the house 
was the well, into which the dead had been 
thrown for burial, and the wounded for death. 
Their corpses had been heaped together, and 
were still uncovered. The men of other regi- 
ments came up, exasperated and saddened at the 
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mournful tidings. Rugged men, who had charged 
to the cannon’s mouth on the previous day, wept 
like little children as they turned from that spec- 
tacle of guilt and suffering. From that day each 
detachment and regiment as they reach Cawn- 
pore visited the house of murder, regarding it.as 
Nana Sahib’s challenge and defiance to a conflict 
of absolute extermination on one side or the 
other. “ 

To the General, the discovery of this well 
sadly neutralized the gratification of his vietory.. 
He had pressed on to Cawnpore in the hope of 
opening a dungeon, and releasing helpless prison- 
ers. He wished to restore liberty to the captive, 
children to their fathers, and wives to their hus- 
bands. He was a chivalrous soldier, whose sword 
had never been raised against the fallen. To 
him, therefore, those butcheries, which had given 
to this contest a character of blackest infamy, 
were cause of unspeakable grief. Wrought upon 
by his influence, his army behaved well. Cawn- 
pore was completely in their power; yet, under 
this terrible provocation, no hand was raised 
against its inhabitants, and not a single British 
bayonet was soiled by their blood. a 

When writing his dispatch, with all thet ad 
jast occurred pressing forcibly on his mind, 
Havelock thus recognizes the Author and Giver 
of his success :— 
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“  ¢CawNrorE Cantonment, July 17. 

“ By the blessing of God I recaptured this 
place yesterday, and totally defeated Nana Sahib 
in person, taking more than six guns, four of 
siege calibre. The enemy were strongly posted 
behind a succession of villages, and obstinately 
disputed for 140 minutes every inch of the 
ground, but I was enabled, by a flank movement 
to my right, to turn his left, and this gave us the 
victory. Nana Sahib had barbarously murdered 
all the captive women and children before the 
engagement. He has retired to Bithoor, and 
blew up this morning, on his retreat, the Cawn- 
pore magazine. He is said to be strongly forti- 
fied. I have not yet been able to get in the return 
‘of killed and wounded, but estimate my loss at 
about seventy, chiefly from the fire of grape.” 
~ Having rested his weary troops for a single 
day, on the morning of the 19th General Have- 
lock marched against Bithoor, where he had been 
told that Nana Sahib would defend himself 
desperately behind forty-five guns, with 5,000 
men. The threat was not fulfilled. The Mah- 
ratta chief could not trust his men to defend his 
palace. Their courage failed them, and they fled 
over the Ganges, carrying off most of their guns. 
The General wrote :—‘ Nana Sahib’s followers 
appear to be deserting him. He has fled from 
Bithoor, which was occupied yesterday, without 
resistance. Thirteen guns were found in the 
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place. His palace is in flames. General Neill 
has joined me with a strong reinforcement of 
British soldiers. Lucknow is safe for the pres- 
ent.” 

In his short campaign from Allahabad to Bi- 
thoor, Havelock had thus taken forty-four guns, 
and he had gained four battles: Futtehpore, 
Aong, Pandoo, Nuddee and Cawnpore. But 
these successes are mere indications of his almost 
unparalleled exertions, for they had been gained 
with a force utterly inadequate to the magnitude 
of the undertaking, and almost destitute of cay- 
alry. They had been achieved against fearful 
odds, after marches, each of which was a fierce 
battle, amidst heat and exhaustion, against troops 
which ourselves had disciplined and taught to 
fight—some of them Havelock’s old soldiers— 
well armed, strong in cavalry and artillery, and 
above all, accustomed to the scorching heat of a 
July sun, which was to us dangerous in the 
extreme. P 

These successes had cost the Commander men 
he could ill spare. The gallant Renaud had died 
of his wounds. Captain Stuart Beatson, who 
had been the life of his small squadron of cavalry, 
had succumbed to cholera. Disease and death 
were busy in his ranks, almost decimated by the 
foe. Reinforcements must. be obtained, or the 
issue might be fatal to the British arms. 

On his return from Bithoor to Cawnpore, 
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Havelock heard, with deep sorrow, the tidings 
from Lucknow, of the death of Sir Henry Law- 
rence. With his usual superiority to fear, Sir 
Henry had declined the advice of his Staff, to 
consult his safety by withdrawing, as far as pos- 
sible, out of reach of the round shot and shell 
which were battering the Residency like a hail- 
storm. On,the 2d July, a shell, fired with too 
fatal precision, entered the room where he was 
sitting, and, bursting, wounded him so severely 
that he died on the third day. This calamity 
deprived the beleaguered garrison of its head, 
and, though bravely standing out against fearful 
odds, it was known that their danger was now 
imminent in.the extreme. The information was 
not needed to increase Havelock’s anxiety to 
relieve them. He had urged Neill to join him 
from Allahabad, with every available man—a re- 
quest that that gallant soldier made every effort 
to fulfil, On the 20th, he, with 270 men, all 
that he could take with safety from the fort of 
Allahabad, arrived, and now, strong in hope, the 
General determined to advance. Leaving Gen- 
eral Neill at Cawnpore, where his presence was 
much needed, Havelock began to cross. the 
Ganges on the 2ist, and on the 25th, with his 
gallant fifteen hundred, commenced his first march 
to relieve Lucknow, 

: | 


XIII, 
— Gaveloch’s First Adounce to Puchnoww, 


THE country was in a deluge, for the rainy sea- 
son was at its height; the fields on each side of 
the raised and straight roads were swamps, some- 
times deep in water; the men had not adequate 
tents, and a great deficiency of carriage was ex- 
perienced. Upon the morning of the 29th the 
advancing forces found their foes stationed in 
great strength at the town of Unao. The enemy 
were posted in a small village between General 
Havelock’s army and the town. The houses of 
the place were surrounded by walled gardens; 
every wall was loop-holed, while a deep swamp 
protected the enemy’s right. A narrow passage 
communicated between his rear and Unao, which 
extended for three quarters of a mile upon his 
- left. This causeway ran through fields flooded 
close to the road; thus the village could only be 
penetrated by the road. The 78th Highlanders 
and the 1st Madras Fusiliers with two guns be- 
gan the attack. They drove the enemy from 
the gardens, but in the village, with every house 
a garrison, they needed the assistance which fol- 
lowed them rapidly. The enemy were soon 
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pushed across the causeway, and their supports, 
who were drawn up in line of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, in the plain of Unao, were attacked 
in direct echelon of detachments and batteries. 
The artillery was taken, and the cavalry and in- 
fantry dispersed. During the morning Nana 
Sahib’s cavalry had threatened our left, but they 
found no opportunity to attack. 

The clouds had at length dispersed, and the 
July sun beat fiercely on the wearied soldiers. 
They halted, therefore, at Unao for three hours, 
and then forward again, through the deep 
swamps on the road to Busserut Gunge. Night 
was coming on as the enemy checked their ad- 
vance by a well-directed fire from the earth-works 
of that town. It was walled, and the walls were 
surrounded with deep ditches, while the whole had 
been strengthened by earth-works. The gate in 
the front was defended by a round tower, mount- 
ing four heavy guns. Behind Busserut Gunge 
there runs a nullah, then full of water, crossed 
by a narrow causeway and bridge. General 
Havelock ordered the 64th to turn the town on 
the left, and penetrate between that bridge and 
the enemy. The 78th and the Fusiliers rapidly 
carried the earth-works of the town, seized the 
guns, and drove out the enemy, before the 64th 
could take a position to neaanys them. Thus 
Busserut Gunge was won. 

It was now past six, p.m., and thie enemy could 

‘ 17 
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not be pursued; for, even if Havelock had been 
assisted by cavalry, they could not have operated 
among the swamps. That was the second day 
in July on which his army had fought two bat- 
tles, and gained two victories. The loss of the 
enemy in the morning battle of Unao was esti- 
mated by the natives at 1,500 men. General 
Havelock in his bulletin wrote:-—“It might in 
truth amount to 500 killed and wounded. It 
was lighter at Busserut Gunge.” The smaller 
numbers formed a heavy loss in one day’s fight- 
ing with a force of only 1,500 men. But these 
two battles cost General Havelock 12 men killed, 
and 76 wounded-~a loss of 88 for the time from 
his limited strength. True, he had twice de- 
feated the enemy upon their own ground, taken 
two of their strongholds, and nineteen of their 
guns; but he was far from Lucknow. One 
officer had been killed; two were wounded. 
Colonel Tytler, hardly able to sit on his horse, 
set through the day an example of daring and 
activity ; but that devotion to duty could not 
continue. His strength was failing fast, and he 
was only one of many. Cholera had begun to 
attack his little army. Soldiers who had charged 
with irresistible power that day, at night lay 
down weak with disease. The army had many 
wounded, but the} had many more sick. He 
could not reckon on more than 1,200 healthy 
men; and he already had nearly 300 invalids. 
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To send the sick and wounded back to Cawn- 
pore, would require a convoy of at least 300 men. 
He could not spare that number from his army 
and hope to reach Lucknow, still thirty-six miles 
away. What a night of trial to Havelock’s 
faith! Still his despatch shows no change from 
his cool and quiet style. He exhibited no fret- 
fulness that he, the victor of two battles in one 
day, was beaten back by a more powerful enemy 
than Nana Sahib. 

The General’s resolution was taken calmly. 
He did not abandon the besieged in Lucknow, 
but he could not leave his own sick and wounded 
men. He waited in Busserut Gunge until two in 
the afternoon of the 30th, and fell back upon 
Unao, where the army passed the night. The 
movement at first excited some surprise among 
the men, who could not well understand why 
ground so bravely won should be at once aban- 
doned. But they had confidence in their Gen- 
’ eral, and they acquiesced without murmuring in 
his decision. Early next morning they marched 
to Munghowur, a few miles from Unao, and there 
they stopped. The General had determined to 
hold Munghowur, and from that place he for- 
warded his sick and wounded back to Cawnpore. 

A letter was written in the course of this de- 
pressing day, still expressive of confidence in 
God. 


- 
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“Camp NEAR CAWNPORE, ON THE LUCKNOW-ROAD, 

July 31, 1857. | 
“T write to tell you that by God’s blessing H. 
and I are still well and safe. On the 29th I had 
two more combats at Unao and Busserut Gunge, 
in which God gave me the victory, and I captured 
nineteen guns. Lieutenant Seton, who was act- 
ing as my aide-de-camp, was shot through the 
face, and his under jaw fractured. You do not 
know the lad, but may feel for him. . . What 
a mercy you did not come out to India. Pray 

for me and trust in God.” 


General Havelock had a noble coadjutor In 
General Neill, Some men might have expressed 
disappointment at the transfer of the chief com- 
mand, which Neill had wielded vigorously at Al- 
‘istic’ but he was above all minor and per- 4 
sonal biteiderstione: He reached Cawnpore on 
the 20th of July, and after assisting in the pas- 
sage of the Ganges by the army, ia had organ- 
ized a police from the lowest caste of the popula- 
tion. By their means a large portion of the® 
property stolen from Europeans at Cawnpore had * 
been recovered ; and many of the mutinous Se~ 
poys Hiicordea t in its cruel massacres had been 
captured and executed. He had formed an en- 
trenched camp on the high ground on the river 
side, and had taken every precaution against a 
recurrence of the fearful tragedy of Cawnpore. 
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He received, along with the sick and wounded, 
which increased his own difficulties, a request 
from General Havelock that he would send all 
the reinforcements in his power. Trusting to his 
own prestige and the convalescents to hold the 
entrenchments, he at once sent every other avail- 
ablé soldier in Cawnpore to join the Brigadier at 
Munghowur. It has been well observed that a 

» nobler part was never performed, 

These reinforcements, so generously sent by 
Neill, brought up General Havelock’s force to 
1,400 men, with which he commenced, on the 4th 
of August, his second march to relieve Lucknow. 
He reached Unao on the following day, and 
found that place unoccupied; but the enemy 

» Were in force on their old ground at Busserut 
Gunge. Pressing forward with his volunteer 
cavalry, the General, on reconnoitering the posi- 

» tion, decided to turn its left with Captain Maude’s 
battery, the Highlanders and Sikhs under Col- 
onel Hamilton. The attack was successful, and 
‘the enemy abandoned their ground in confusion, 

, suffering from the fire of the battery as they re- 
, treated on their second position, or rather on the 
» town itself. The enemy here were in great force, 
and their defences well planned. As the ground 
on either side of the road was little better than a 
lake, it was impossible to turn them, and Have- 
lock advanced at the head of his infantry to drive 
them from the position, A vigorous: fire was 

og 
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maintained for a short time against him, but he 
gained the town, drove the rebels through and 
out of it once more; and crowding them in 
masses on the narrow bridge and causeway des- 
eribed previously, inflicted upon them severe loss. 
The want of cavalry neutralized this, as it had all 
previous victories. The only guns taken were 
two, placed upon the walls. The enemy had oth- 
ers in the field, but they were quickly removed. 
The loss of the rebels was estimated by General 
Havelock at 300 killed and wounded. His own 
loss was two killed and twenty-three wounded. 
In the flight by the narrow bridge and road, it is 
probable that more of the enemy were lost than 
he states, for his despatches invariably present 
the lowest estimate of the achievements effected 
and the dangers encountered by his forces. 

But he must now again face an enemy he could 
not conquer. Cholera once more appeared to ar- 
rest his march. ‘That invisible foe assailed his 
force bitterly on that evening of victory. Where 
could he seek safety from this assault? It could 
not be found among the swamps of Unao or Bus- 
serut Gunge, where the unburied bodies of many 
men and horses lay in the shallow and warm wa- 
ter. Forward ?—but he knew not what kind of 
country lay before him; and already he was en- 
cumbered with cholera-stricken and dying men, 
whom he was bound, if possible, to save. Baffled 
in his chief purpose, he had still the consolation 
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that he did not retreat from the face of man, but 
before the pestilence. The next morning he fell 
back again on Munghowur, a position sufficiently 
elevated to raise his troops above the influence 
of the miasma that was decimating them. Sev- 
eral days were passed there in recruiting the 
men; and during that period it became manifest 
to General Havelock that his present force was 
inadequate for the relief of Lucknow. He was 
painfully conscious of the emergencies of his po- 
sition, and the following brief but solemn words 
addressed to his wife, show how fully he con- 
fronted the gravest alternative : 


“Bivouac NUGHERUDAR, IN OUDE, SIX MILES FROM 
_ CAawnpore, Sunpay, Aug. 9, 1857. 

“I know not when I may have leisure to write 
a line to you again,so I will avail myself, not of a 
Sabbath’s rest, for that I have not, but of an inci- 
dental cessation of work, to give you my views. 
I have fought seven severe fights with the enemy, 
and by God’s blessing, have beat him in every 
one ofthem. .. . But I will say no more of 
public matters than that I have everywhere 
beaten my foes, but that things are in a most per- 
ilous state. If we succeed in restoring anything 
it will be by God’s especial and extraordinary 
mercy. H. is safe and well. He is my Deputy- 
Assistant-Adjutant-General, and my right arm. 

. . . I must now write as one whom you 
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may see no more, for the chances of war are 
heavy at this crisis. . . . Thank God for my 
hope in the Saviour. We shall meet in heaven.” 

Having learned that alarge force of the enemy 
had again assembled at Unao, with the intention 
of attacking his position at Mungholwur, or 
crushing part of his army, should he determine 
to reeross the Ganges, he determined to seek 
them out on his old battlefield, rather than 
wait for them there. He had not more than a 
thousand men, but they marched over the old 
ground again in excellent spirits, on the morning 
of the 11th of August. The volunteer cavalry, 
few in number, but with all the daring spirit that 
actuated them of old, led on the way. They were 
followed by the artillery, now formidable, from 
the number of their guns, supported by those 
matchless infantry who never failed in any enter- 
prise. The town of Unao was again reached, 
and the advanced picquets of the foe were pushed 
rapidly through its familiar streets. Having no 
tents, the men bivouacked for the night under 
some trees. They had no regular supplies, and 
many of them lay down to rest on the bare 
ground, without having tasted food that day. 
With the night came the rain, and from its 
soaking showers the trees of Unao formed a poor 
shelter. As the sun rose next morning over the 
flooded plains they marched on to meet the rebel 
force. - 
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The General anticipated that the enemy would 
not again venture to fight him with a narrow 
causeway and swamp in his rear. He was right. 
The Oude regiments were found drawn up at 
the village of Boorbeakechowki, nearer to Unao 
than Busherat. They had entrenched the village, 
which formed, probably, the centre of their line, 
and their guns were placed in good positions, 
among the gardens of the villagers. Their line 
is said, by some accounts, to have stretched over 
five miles, and their numbers have been estimated 
at 20,000, but the General, whose despatches al- 
ways give the most limited view of his operations, 
estimates their numbers much less. 

Havelock saw at a glance that this was not a 
case for maneuvering ; and great as the odds 
were, as the field must be won, it could only be 
by the outputting of sheer British valor. ‘Cov- 
ered by artillery and skirmishers, our troops ad- 
vaneed in echelon of battalions from the right. 
As they came within range the enemy unmasked 
his batteries, and poured in a deadly fire; round 
shot, shell, canister, grape, and shrapnel flew 
around, about, and amongst our men; fortunately 
their guns were levelled too high, and the round 
shot principally went over the heads of our ad- 
vaneing array. Still the fire was fearful; it did 
not, however, for an instant. check our men; on 
they went, covered by the guns, till at length 
these latter had obtained a sufficiently advanced 
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position to get a flanking fire on the enemy’s 
line. This appeared to paralyze them, and at the 
same moment the Highlanders, who were on the 
extreme right, making a dashing charge, carried 
the enemy’s battery of two guns. This com- 
pleted their panic; they at once turned and fled, 
and our guns and their own captured batteries 
turning on them, completed their confusion, On 
the left we had been equally successful. There 
the enemy’s cavalry had attempted to turn our 
flank; but the Madras Fusileers nobly repulsed 
them: they fled with the remainder of the line. 

“The victory was gained; but it was one of 
those victories which must have called to the 
General’s mind the despairing exclamation of 
Pyrrhus. He had lost one hundred and forty 
men out of a thousand, and had not advanced 
ten miles on his road to Lucknow. There was 
but one course to pursue—to abandon all thought 
of reaching that place for the present, and to fall 
back upon Cawnpore. If there had been want- 
ing any further argument to persuade him to this 
measure, he had it in the intelligence which 
reached him about this time, that the Nana Sahib 
had crossed in great force, and was threatening 
that station. 

“‘His mind was made up. But he held pogses- 
sion of the field of battle, rested on it for two 
hours, then, taking with him the two guns, tro- 
phies of the victory, slowly retired on Munghol- 
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wur. The following morning, the 13th August, 
he recrossed the Ganges, and rejoined General 
Neill at Cawnpore.””* 

He arrived only in time, Nana Sahib had 
collected a numerous body at Bithoor, and was 
threatening Cawnpore from all directions. His 
cavalry had even penetrated into the suburbs of 
the town. The communications with Allahabad 
were in danger, or by that date absolutely 
stopped ; a difficulty foreseen by General Have- 
lock before his advance through Unao, and his 
battle of the 12th of August. Nothing was done 
on the 14th, for the effective men needed rest, 
and care was required for the sick and the 
wounded. But on the 15th, General Neill 
marched out of the entrenchments at the head 
of a considerable force in the direction of the 
Pandoo Nuddee. He encountered the enemy in 
one of their favorite positions calculated to inter- 
cept reinforcements, and over them he gained an 
easy victory. Unable to withstand the vigor of 
his first volley, they fled almost without resistance, 

On the return of Neill, Havelock determined 
to march against Bithoor next day. About noon 
he came in sight of the enemy consisting of the 
31st and 42d mutinied Sepoys from Saugor, the 
17th from Fyzabad, squadrons of the 2d Light 
Cavalry and 3d Irregulars, detachments from 
several infantry regiments of Sepoys, and part of 
Nana Sahib’s retainers; altogether numbering 

* “Mutiny of the Bengal Army.” 
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4,000 men, and very strongly posted. The plain 
before their position was covered with thick 
jungle and sugar canes, which reached high 
above the heads of the men, while the batteries, 
effectually masked, were defended by thick ram- 
parts flanked by entrenched quadrangles. The 
position was also flanked by villages, and compre- 
hended the town of Bithoor, a place of some 
magnitude. ; 
“On observing the enemy’s position, and their 
infantry drawn up in front of it, Havelock brought 
his guns to the front, and opened upon them ; but 
it soon appeared that this was only a part of their 
plan to draw us on, for no sooner had our guns 
opened than the enemy retreated into their de- 
fences, and their guns at the same moment poured 
in a tremendous shower of shot and shell on our 
advancing line. During the twenty minutes that 
this was kept up our men laid down, replying 
with their rifles, and our artillery also blazing at 
the foe, But at the end of that time, finding that 
our guns made little impression, and. did not even 
silence their fire, although within six hundred 
yards of their position, Havelock resolved to have 
resort to the bayonet. A simultaneous advance 
was made in skirmishing order on the entrenched 
quadrangles before alluded to. These. were 
quickly cleared, the Sepoys retreating to the two 
villages in the rear. Whilst the Madras Fusiliers 
went in pursuit of these, the 78th Highlanders 
advanced on the battery, alternately lying down 
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and moving on, as it vomited forth its fierce dis- 
charges of grape and canister. The rebels, conti- 
dent in their position, awaited the approach of 
our men; but no sooner had the foremost of 
them cleared the parapet than the Sepoys’ hearts 
failed them, and they fled in confusion. Their 
position was so strong, and our men were so ex- 
hausted by the heat of the sun and by their own 
exertions, that a determined stand here might 
have changed the fortunes of the day. No fact, 
however, has been more clearly established in the 
course of this insurrection than that Asiatics, 
whatever may be their strength, cannot resist the 
charge of the smallest number of Englishmen. 
There is something in the sight of Europeans ad- 
vaneing at a run, with stern visage, bayonets 
fixed, determination marked in every movement 
of the body, which appals them; they cannot 
stand it—they never have stood it yet. 

“ Meanwhile, the Fusiliers, pursuing the enemy 
out of the entrenched quadrangles, came down 
upon the loopholed villages in the rear. Not an 
instant did they pause, but, rushing into them, 
gained them with scarce a struggle,—the enemy 
being quite unable to make head against their 
impetuosity. Inthe rear of these villages was a 
little bridge leading to the town: across this the 
Fusiliers, now joined by the whole force, drove 
them, afew only, endeavoring to make a fruitless 
stand ; these were overcome; the remainder fled, 
followed by our men right through the town. 
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Further it was impossible to pursue them. Our 
troops, exposed to a hot sun and undergoing 
fearful exertions, were completely knocked up. 
They bivouacked on the ground which they had 
won, and the next morning returned to Cawn- 
pore, to take up a.commanding position on the 
plain of Subada, close to the spot on which our he- 
roic garrison had so long defended themselves.”* 

That morning Havelock issued the following 
field force order :— 

“ The Brigadier-General commanding congratu- 
lates the troops on the result of their exertions in 
the combat of yesterday. The enemy were driven, 
with the loss of 250 killed and wounded, from 
one of the strongest positions in India, which they 
obdurately defended. They were the flower of 
the mutinous soldiery, flushed with the success- 
ful defection at Saugor and Fyzabad: yet they 
stood only one short hour against a handful of 
soldiers of the State, whose ranks had been thin- 
ned by sickness and the sword. 

“May the hopes of treachery and rebellion be 
ever thus blasted; and, if conquest can now be 
achieved under the- most trying circumstances, 
what will be the triumph and retribution of the 
time when the armies from China, from the Cape, 
and from England, shall sweep through the land ? 
Soldiers! in that moment your labors, your pri- 
vations, your sufferings, and your valor will not 
be forgotten by a grateful country. You will 

* “Mutiny of the Bengal Army.” 
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be acknowledged to have been the stay and prop 
of British India in the time of her severest trial.” 

* With this action terminated Havelock’s first 
grand campaign for the relief of Lucknow. 
Strictly speaking, perhaps, it was concluded on 
the day on which he recrossed the Ganges. In 
this great effort he had fought five pitched battles 
against an enemy vastly superior in numbers; he 
had been compelled to leave open his communica- 
tions, to carry with him sick and wounded, to 
dare the rays of a scorching, often a deadly sun, 
to march without tents, to carry with him every 
article of supply. With these difficulties to en- 
counter he had advanced three times, and three 
times had struck so great a terror into the enemy 
that his retreat had been invariably unmolested. 
He found, indeed, that he could gain victories, 
but that, for want of cavalry, he could not follow 
them up; that the enormous numbers of the 
enemy enabled them to recruit, and more than 
recruit, their losses as he advanced ; that another 
large body, under the Nana Sahib and Jussa 
Singh, was always ready to interpose between 
him and the Ganges. He fought, in fact, more 
conscious that victory would secure his retreat, 
than facilitate an advance, which, with his num- 
bers, was impossible.”* 

The army of deliverance were now doomed to 
a short period of enforced repose. They needed 
it to prepare for the terrible struggle then in 

* “ Mutiny of the Bengal Army.” 
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store for them. They had not raised the siege 
of Lucknow, but they had perhaps relieved the 
garrison of the Residency there; for by their 
successes and their threatening attitude, they 
compelled the besiegers to weaken their force, 
and allowed the besieged an opportunity, which 
they adopted, of adding to their stores by suc- 
cessful sallies from their shattered stronghold, 

In the.correspondence that was kept up with 
Bonn, a few terse sentences sufficed for a most 
suggestive description of this most serious crisis. 
Letters from home, it will be seen, were as cold 
water to a thirsty soul. Nor, in this confidential 
despatch of the undemonstrative warrior, will the 
reader fail to remark his sympathy for the hard- 
ships and sufferings of the private soldier.— 


“Camp, CAWNPORE, August 27, 1857. 

“Tt is an age since I have had a letter from 
any of you. None I think since I left Caleutta, 
Here I am in the midst of most exciting affairs, 
which hardly give me breathing-time, but I 
snatch half an hour. to tell you, that by God’s 
blessing H. and I are still alive and well. We 
have fought nine fights with the enemy, every- 
where defeated him, and captured forty-two 
pieces of cannon. Sir Henry Lawrence, the most 
amiable of men, was badly wounded on the 2d 
of July, and died on the 4th. . . . Troops. 
are coming up to me; but I fear that it will be 
too late, and that the place will fall before I can 
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re-enter Oude. . . . This campaigning in 
the rain is trying work. Cholera carries off my 
brave British troops, and it is only here that I 
have been able to give them a little repose from 
the most harassing duties and operations. 

I have had for two months the power of life and 
death in my hands, for all the provinces are un- 
der martial law. I trust God has enabled me to 
use it discreetly. J. is at Peshawur, where all 
is tranquil. Of course we never get a line from 
him, for all the communications above this are 
interrupted. Love to the dear children.” 


“Camp, CAWNPORE, August 30, 1857. 
«] have this morning got your letter of the 
21st June, vid Marseilles. . . «. My rein- 
foreements are coming in, and, by God’s bless- 
ing, I shall soon be at the fellows again. . . . 
Thank George for his ten-year-old letter. . . . 
Love to the children.” 

_ Never was Havelock’s trust in God more ne- 
cessary or more available than now. Impressed 
every day more deeply with the righteousness 
of the determination to put down this terrible 
rebellion, he might well have doubted of success 
had he walked by sight. “Where is now your 
God,” might have been the triumphant taunt of 
Nana Sahib, as he had to turn his back on the 
sufferers at Lucknow, and. to go with his own 
suffering comrades into Cawnpore again, with 
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that well to remind them of what was daily 
hanging over their own heads. 

“Our God is in the heavens,” would have been 
the veteran’s unfaltering reply ; and then in the 
multitude of his thoughts within him he would 
have remembered that everlasting covenant 
which is ordered in all things and sure, and 
those promises which are in every jot and tittle 
of them yea and amen in Jesus Christ. To the 
full assurance of his faith there came to him in 
this time of his heaviest trial the commandment 
not to be afraid, only to believe. His first hour 
of devotional retirement on getting back into 
Cawnpore, found him very much in Abraham’s 
position, who staggered not at the promise of 
God through unbelief, but was strong in faith, 
giving glory to God,—being fully persuaded 
that what He had promised He was able also 
to perform. Luther’s hymn was the thing for him: 


“ Put thou thy trust in God, 
In duty’s path go on; 
Fix on his Word thy steadfast eye, 
So shall thy work be done.” 


With the responsibilities pressing upon him he 
was vigorously at his post. His religion kept 
him alike from foolhardiness and despair. 


| XIV. 
The Match to the Alum Bugh. 


On General Outram’s arrival in Calcutta, he 
had almost immediately been appointed to the 
military command of the Cawnpore and Dinna- 
pore stations. It was under his judicious 
airangements that the annexation of Oude had 
been effected. No other officer in the service 
was better acquainted with that kingdom than 
General Outram, and the Government, in now 
again placing him in that important command, 
acted wisely. Havelock had served under him 
in the Persian war, and he knew him well. He 
knew his high character, both personal and pro- 
fessional, long before that campaign; even 
when they were engaged in hostilities in 
Affehanistan and the Punjaub. No man could 
appreciate better the splendid struggle that 
Havelock had conducted from Futtehpore to 
Busserut Gunge than his former companion-in- 
arms. Every rood of the road was accurately 
mapped on his mind, and all the resources of 
the enemy had been calculated carefully, and 
were thoroughly known by him. 

Early in September, General Outram arrived 
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at Allahabad with the reinforcements destined 
for the relief of Lucknow. Having been told 
their strength, Havelock expressed his firm con- 
viction that, with God’s blessing they would 
suffice. Hope reassumed the ascendant, and pre- 
parations were immediately made to advance 
when they should arrive. He had informed 
himself thoroughly of the surpassing difficulties 
of his enterprise. The inadequacy of his force 
was his great cause for apprehension. Of this 
he complained incessantly. His men were brave 
enough for anything, but, in proportion to the 
service required, they were miserably few. Nor 
must it be forgotten that, in addition to every 
heroic impulse, he had cause for intense per- 
sonal anxiety, and if anything could have con- 
verted into nervous precipitancy his sublime 
and calculating courage, it would have been the 
thought of beloved kindred enclasped in the 
inmost coil of frightful dangers. 


Camp, CAWNPORE, Sept. 12, 1857. 

“Our latest safe day from this is the 16th; 
put on the 15th I expect my reinforcements, 
which Sir J. Outram accompanies, and then will 
commence war’s hurry-skurry again, . . . . 
Ihave a most arduous task before me in en- . 
deavoring, with not very adequate means, to 
relieve Lucknow. I will do my best, but the 
operation is most delicate, and there is too 
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great a probability of the Residency falling into 
the hands of the foe before we can relieve it. 
The wretches will put every one to the sword, 
and the poor girl Mary and her husband are 
shut up in the place.” 

On the 15th, the 5th Fusiliers, part of the 
80th Light Infantry, and some companies of the 
78th, came into Cawnpore, and the next day 
brought General Outram. The month had not 
been lost. Sick men were strong again, and 
wounded men had recovered and were well. 
The entrenchments of Cawnpore were com- 
pleted, and the bridge of boats had been put in 
order. 

Arrived at Cawnpore, General Outram would, 
in virtue of his superior rank, have at once as- 
sumed the command, but knowing how dear to 
Havelock was the object on which he was bent, 
and to effect which he had already made one 
most noble though unsuccessful effort, with a 
magnanimity as rare as it was generous he 
waived his rank, and left his old companion-in- 
arms in chief command. 

“The important duty of first relieving Luck- 
now,” said he in his Divisional Order of the 
night of the 16th, “has been intrusted to Major- 
General Havelock, C.B., and Major-General Out- 
ram feels that itis due to this distinguished 
officer, and the strenuous and noble exertions 
which he has already made to effect that object, 
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that to him should accrue the honor of the 
achievement. 

“‘ Major-General Outram is confident that the 
great end for which General Havelock and his 
brave troops have so long and so gloriously 
fought will now, under the blessing of Provi- 
dence, be accomplished. 

“The Major-General, therefore, in gratitude 
for and admiration of the brilliant deeds in arms 
achieved by General Havelock and his gallant 
troops, will cheerfully waive his rank on the 
occasion, and will accompany the force to Luck- 
now in his civil capacity as Chief Commissioner 
of Oude, tendering his military services to 
General Havelock as a volunteer. 

“On the relief of Lucknow, the Major-Gene- 
ral will resume his position at the head of the 
forces.” 

In acknowledgment of this generous. action, 
the following Order was issued on the same 
evening by General Havelock : 

“Brigadier-General Havelock, in making 
known to the column the kind and generous 
determination of General Sir James Outram, 
K.0.B., to leave to him the task of relieving 
Lucknow and rescuing its gallant and enduring 
garrison, has only to express his hope that the 
troops will strive, by their exemplary and gal- 
lant conduct in the field, to justify the confidence 
thus reposed i in them.” 
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Leaving Cawnpore, now ina state of defence, 
in charge of Colonel O’Brien, Havelock crossed 
the Ganges on the 19th. This was an arduous 
affair, for the river, then in flood, was running 
rapidly, and there were heavy guns, elephants, 
camels, ammunition waggons, and commissariat 
stores, as well as long trains of armed men, 
doolies for the wounded, and troops of burden- 
bearing coolies to be got over. At length it 
was effected, and the march began. 

On the previous night, most of the troops had 
been marched down to the river’s bank to await 
the advance of the morrow. As they moved 
along, the regimental colours, carried in their 
dark cloth covering, rose up now and again from 
the forest of glistening bayonets, “like yew trees 
in a garden.” The moon struggled through the 
rain which had been falling all the day, and 
threw a dim light over the river, looming mourn- 
fully on the blackened ruin where the brave old 
soldier, Sir H. Wheeler, and his devoted garri- 
son had closed their last days on earth. 

After some skirmishing by the river's banks 
had cleared away the enemy, the army advanced 
through a distressing country, for the Ganges 
had acquired its extreme height and overflowed 
its banks for several miles on the Oude side. 
The water, as in nearly all similar cases, was 
still, but sometimes deep upon the fields. The 
sun was beating fiercely on the men. The march 
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was fatiguing and slow, and very few tents had 
been taken with them. Provisions’ for only 
fifteen days had been brought over. The force 
was not, therefore, needlessly encumbered with 
stores; but they had a large park of artil- 
lery and an abundant supply of ammunition. 
After the water came the sand—a dreary waste 
hot and parched ; with the fiery sun drying up 
the clothes of the men who had been soaked 
thoroughly in plunging and wading through the 
inundations and the swamps. 

As Havelock advanced the rebels rapidly re- 
treated, and then of him and his force nothing 
was baked at Cawnpore for many days. “Since 
the day that the tail.of our army left,” says a 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Hurkaru,” “no vestige of 
news had reached \us. They ploughed a way 
through the tide of rebellion which overflows 
Oude ; but the waves closed again, and we 
have no means of hearing from them or of com- 
municating with them. Yesterday a hundred 
men, who had been sent to keep the Lucknow 
road open, were cut up by the rebels almost. to 
aman, and our cossids have returned with ‘no 
news.’ ” 

Another darrnapandent wrote :—“ It seems 
that many. cossids have been despatched from 
General Havelock’s camp, but the enemy have 
kept up such a strict blockade in the rear of his 
force, that to pass was impossible.” | 
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The gallant army which thus kept within that 
ring of fire, and disappeared for a season behind 
its cloud of smoke, was divided into two brig- 
ades of infantry—The first comprising the 5th 
Fusiliers, the 84th Queens, part of the 64th Foot, 
and the 1st Madras Fusiliers ; General Neill in 
command: the second brigade was formed by 
the 78th, the 90th, and the Sikh Regiment of 
Ferozepore ; Brigadier Hamilton, of the 78th, 
in command. The third brigade was artillery, 
and consisted of Captain Maude’s, Captain Ol- 
phert’s, and Brevet-Major Eyre’s batteries, under 
the command of Major Cope. The cavalry were 
the small body of volunteers often mentioned, 
and a few Irregular horsemen of a native corps, 
with Captain Barrow in command. A small body 
of Engineers under Captain Crommelin was 
attached. 

It was Saturday afternoon. The labor of 
crossing the guns had been very severe, and the 
army were halted for the night among those 
sand hills on the edge of the river, now about 
two miles from its ordinary channels. Saturday 
evening has peculiar charms for the artisan and 
laboring classes, which those who enjoy many 
days of leisure may picture out in their minds, 
but cannot fully understand. That evening 
brings home and jall its old associations to the 
memory of the distant and even the reckless. 
To many among the sand hills of Oude, resting 
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‘upon the hot ground, and waiting a new week 
to begin their stubborn contest, these evening 
hours had brought their clustering thoughts, and 
had carried the dreamers, after the setting sun, 
to the peaceful homes they had left in the West 
—and many had left them for ever ; while to not 
a few who gathered in groups in that unshelter- 
ed bivouac it was their last Saturday night. 

The next was the day of rest ; and except 
that the volunteer cavalry went out to recon- 
noitre, the army were permitted to rest. Many 
great battles have been fought on that day ; 
but General Havelock in his own practice, 
avoided fighting on the Sabbath whenever he 
could. He had seen nothing in this case to be 
gained by a departure from his usual rule, and 
he probably gained much by its observance. 
It would be necessary to make two or three 
very quick marches. Many of his men had 
_ already advanced rapidly from Allahabad to 

Cawnpore, and he wanted them to move still 
more rapidly to Lucknow. He had more heavy 
guns to cross over, and the delay permitted him 
to bring up more baggage. Although, there- 
fore, the enemy was entrenched in force two 
miles from his position, and had fired on the 
volunteer cayalry, he permitted them to remain 
unmolested. ¥ , 

The weather changed again that afternoon. 
The hot sun was hidden and shrouded in thick 
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veils of clouds, and the rain fell in torrents upon 
the almost unsheltered army. Through the 
entire night it came down in sheets, and the 
soldier’s miserable bivouac was turned into an 
immense puddle. Men slept, however, and slept 
soundly, until called by the bugle with the dawn 
of Monday morning. By seven o’clock the 
column was again in motion. 

The force had not advanced more than a mile 
before the artillery of the foe opened upon them. 
Major Eyre’s battery was ordered to the front, 
and answered the fire. General Havelock had, 
however, no intention of walking his men 
straight up to the batteries which his opponents 
had taken days, or perhaps weeks, to prepare 
and strengthen. He ordered the artillery, pro- 
tected by the 5th, to throw shot and shells 
among them for a time, until he moved through 
the swamps, a strong force on their right. The 
close practice of the formidable guns now with 
General Havelock soon began to tell upon the 
rebels, while the ponderous shells, cast among 
their numerous cavalry with the precision of 
rifle practice, carried confusion into their ranks. 
The enemy detached a horse battery to attack 
Havelock’s flank. They were out-manceuvred, 
however ; and te ere it had reached its in- 
tended Position, C ptain Maude was seen spur- 
ring in hot haste across the plain, at the head of 
his horse artillery. Round after round was 
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rapidly exchanged, and in less than a quarter of 
an hour their guns were silenced. By this time 
the infantry had turned their right, and this 
movement completed their defeat. Their guns 
were horsed rapidly, and their positions quickly 
abandoned, Two of their guns were left for 
our infantry. They did not wait to meet the 
bayonets which were closing fast with them. 
But as they fled they encountered a new foe, 
Sir James Outram, heading the volunteer caval- 
ry, turned their flight into a rout, capturing two 
more guns,and leaving 120 of the enemy sabred 
on the plain. The battle of Mungarwar caused 
little loss to General Havelock’s army, but it 
was attended by serious results to his enemy, 
who fought no more until they reached the Alum 
Bagh. 

The enemy’s position was so strong, and the 
entrenchments across the road had been made 
so perfectly, that some time was lost in passing 
the heavy artillery over them even in their 
undefended state. The rebels had made admi- 
rable arr angements to receive Havelock had he 
advanced in the direction that they expected 
him to take. He would have had to storm a 
breastwork which was so formidable that it had 
to be levelled before their baggage and guns 
“ould pass. He selected happily another path, 
and for that departure from the high sah the 
enemy were not prepared. 
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The battle over, the march followed—a long 
and dreary march in a deluge. The rain had 
poured incessantly upon a country already turn- 
ed into a lake, and in many places, as the army 
moved on, the water assumed great depth. 
Past Unao, the scene of former conflicts, through 
Busserut Gunge—all abandoned by the enemy 
in their flight—Havelock’s force marched that 
day twenty miles in an Indian flood after gain- 
ing a decisive victory. But the fiery sun was 
hidden. The men were sheltered from his rays 
by the deep banks of clouds which covered Oude 
with a sheet of water, and when evening came 
they reached an abandoned village, cheerless 
and dirty, but still capable of affording the 
shelter which all required. 

Early in the morning of the 22d the army con- 
tinued its march. The rain fell heavily. The 
men had been unable to dry their clothes. Many 
of the coolies who had been engaged to assist 
in the conveyance of the baggage, had deserted 
during the night, for they dreaded the approach 
to Lucknow, the object. so eagerly sought by 
Havelock’s heroic band. This was no time to 
wait for the supply of their losses. Precious 
lives were being sacrificed in that beleagured 
station, and to its inmates every day amounted 
to an age. ; $i 

Onward, by défalped fields and through rapid 
floods, where but a few months before, the sands 
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lay dry and hot in parched nullahs, that noble 
army of deliverers pressed on, wet and often 
weary, but sustained by the object of their 
march. Every day’s advance was an incessant 
struggle, over roads ill-defined, and through 
fields turned into morasses and swamps by the 
ceaseless rain, with heavy guns and lumbering 
waggons, delayed by some accident or some 
new obstruction at almost every turn. But the 
enemy did not appear even where they were ex- 
pected. <A fortified position of considerable 
strength was abandoned at the bridge over the 
Sye.. That river, always a considerable stream, 
was now flooded with the rain. The bridge 
over it at Bunnee might have been broken down 
easily ; but either the flying foe had not time to 
effect this, or they had formed the desperate 
plan of luring Havelock’s army into Lucknow. 

After a toilsome march of fourteen miles, the 
army reached another deserted village in the 
Jane of mud through which they passed, where 
in its empty houses they found shelter for ano- 
ther night. They could now hear the artillery 
booming around the Residency of Lucknow, and 
the Generals ordered a royal salute from their 
heavy guns, in the hope that their friends in 
danger might hear the report, and comprehend 
its purpose, 

The 23d opened with little change in the dull 
leaden sky. Noon had passed and they had not 
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reached Lucknow, while their cavalry, then in 
advance, brought no intelligence of the enemy. 
At length, at two o’clock, they were seen slowly 
falling back on the advancing column, and im- 
mediately afterwards the rebel army was dis- 
covered in great force, the right drawn up 
behind a chain of hillocks, and the left resting 
on the enclosure of the Alum Bagh. Havelock 
now perceived that he was not to enter Lucknow 
without a severe struggle. A single glance 
convinced him that the flower of the enemy was 
before him, and that here the first passage to the 
Residency must be fought. It would have been 
altogether different from his daily practice if 
now this Christian soldier had not committed 
his own cause, and the sorrows of the widows 
and orphan families of the beleaguered garrison 
of the Residency, to God. He did so, and then 
made his dispositions with that alacrity and 
precision which had so often been the means of 
baffling his foes. The men had marched with very 
little interval for seven hours, but no time was 
lost in attempting to clear the road to Lucknow. 

The enemy had selected their position with 
the view of neutralizing Havelock’s habit of 
turning the lines of his opponents, of which 
they had obtained experience in fatal and fre- 
quent fights. The trunk-road had been carried 
through deep and wide morasses, which, at that 
season, ran close up to its edges, and were al- 
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together impassable. Immediately where the 
morasses ceased, and firmer footing could be 
obtained, and on a rising ground, the rebel 
army were massed in strong battalions of in- 
fantry, with many guns, and cavalry on the 
centre, the left, and the right. The only avail- 
able means of attack was by this road; and 
upon it the enemy converged the fire of their 
artillery. Havelock’s guns replied with some 
effect. He soon saw that his men were grouped 
too close, His infantry were, therefore, pushed 
forward rapidly upon his old plan; and, al- 
though a hurricane of round shot and shell were 
ploughing through their ranks, and thinning 
their sections, they never faltered. At length 
his left enveloped the enemy’s right; and, 
charging through the soft ground, where the 
men sank deep at every step, they drove their 
foe before them, capturing one Hep _ 
another, and seizing five guns. 

While the enemy’s right was thus: ordidied 
and driven from the field, his centre was) e€xpos- 
ed to effective artillery-practice from our bat- 
teries ; and, as the battle now pressed upon his 
left, that wing, and the centre at length broke 
up and fled, Sir James Outram, at the head of 
his handful of cavalry, bravely pursuing the 
enemy, regardless of the odds; till after a 


tedious, but never dubious fight, the —_ of 
the Alum Bagh was won. 


XV. 
: ‘The Siege of the Pesidency. 


Tr will be well that the state of the belea- 
guered garrison should be understood. The 
death of Sir Henry Lawrence was a grievous 
blow. On his judgment and cool determination 
they could. unhesitatingly lean, and in his 
Christian character they recognised an element 
of unspeakable comfort in a contest, about, they 
knew, to become a struggle for precious life. 
And when, on the 4th of July, he died, all ranks 
felt that there had passed away from among 
them one whose wisdom and fertility of resource 
had deserved the confidence they had always 
placed in him, and whose Christian urbanity 
had made him a public benefactor, and to each 
of them a warm personal friend. Feeling that 
his end was near, Sir Henry bequeathed to 
Major Banks his civil appointment, and to Bri- 
gadier Inglis the chief military command, with 
this invaluable legacy—his advice and counsel 
for the future conduct of the defence. Not long 
was Major Banks to fill this important office ; 
for, while examining a critical outpost a few 
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days afterwards, he was struck by a shot in - 
head and killed. 

The line of defence had been formed by Sir 
Henry Lawrence and his brave associatés with 
consummate skill.* It consisted of a ditch and 
parapet, at the edge of which the ground be- 
gins to descend, and a long space of high 
ground was taken advantage of to construct a 
battery, named the Redan. The ditch and para- 
pet encircled the Treasury, and ended at the 
Baillie Guard gate, near Dr. Fayrer’s house. 
From this up to the Thuggee Gaol the defence 
consisted of the compound walls, with ditch and 
palisade inside, and barricades across the lanes 
which separated the compounds. The left cor- 
ner of the Thuggee Gaol was on the prolonga- 
tion of the Cawnpore road. Here, therefore, a 
battery was constructed, merely to sweep that 
road, its position not enabling it to be put to 
any other use, and the supposition being that: 
one great source of danger was the advance 
and attack of troops from Cawnpore. The 
walls of the Thuggee Gaol and the natives’ 
houses, with stockading in front, were the line 
of defence there ; a parapet and ditch and the 
walls. of out-houses encircled Mr. Gubbins’ 
iri The walls of" the Residency” oe 


a We are indebted for the substance of the felunian 
narrative to Lieut. Innes, of the Bengal Engineers, one of 
the illustrious: garrison. 
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houses were, again, the defence there ; thence 
a parapet following the edge of the high ground 
formed the boundary up to Lieut. Innes’ house ; 
from which point a deep ditch to the Redan 
completed the line of defence. Most of the 
houses bordering close on the entrenchments 
had been levelled, but a few that would proba- 
bly serve to traverse the former from artillery 
had been left standing. These and every 
building within musketry range became filled 
with the enemy’s sharpshooters, who, as well as 
the 8-inch howitzer taken at Chinnahut, kept up 
a most mischievous and deadly fire. 

After the first week the musketry fire got less 
deadly, both from its not being so briskly kept 
up, and also from the troops having got more 
cognisant of the localities to be avoided, and 
more cautious as to how they exposed them- 
selves. Still, previous wounds and the immedi- 
ately fatal shots made the deaths average about 
ten daily. To put a stop to this, the parapets 
forming the entrenchments were raised, trenches 
excavated deeper, and roads defiladed as much 
as possible. As the enemy’s fire got less mis- 
chievous, and the ammunition and provisions 
were known to be amply sufficient for a much 
longer time than the siege was expected to last, 
the garrison began to regain heart. On the first 
rumors of the reverse at Chinnahut, all the la- 
borers and prisoners employed at the works had 
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rushed off in a body with nearly all the tools and 
implements. What the garrison chiefly suffered 
from was, the want of these men and materials, 
the absconding of servants, the continuance of 
rain, and the necessity for incessant work either 
with the musket or the spade. Another source 
of much depression was the total absence of 
communication with the outer world. Up to the 
arrival of Havelock’s and Outram’s reinforce- 
ments, a period of nearly three months from the 
commencement of the siege, only three letters 
reached the garrison. Rumors of mining, on the 
part of the enemy, also began to be circulated, 
but’ no sounds could be heard, and it was there- 
fore decided that vigilance in listening for indi- 
cations of mining was all that could be attempt- 
ed; that taking the initiative in mining would 
be teaching the enemy a lesson, at which they 
would probably be but too apt scholars, and in 
which they would be able to check and over- 
power the garrison completely from their com- 
mand of labor alone. Among the most impor- 
tant precautions against any open assault of the 
enemy was the establishment of a look-out from 
the top of the Post-office, for the roof of the Res- 
idency was too dangerous for the purpose, and 
the garrison were thus able to watch and record 
any movements of the enemy in larger hadleen 
than usual, or in unwonted directions. 
‘ On the a of the -20th July they were 
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noticed to be assembling and moving in great 
numbers. The troops were all turned out, and 
at ten o’clock the enemy exploded a mine, which 
was evidently intended to injure the Redan, but 
which reached barely half-way, and was there- 
fore harmless. This explosion was the prelude 
to a most fierce assault,—a furious fusillade, 
shot and shell flying in every direction. The 
only opposition the garrison made to this was to 
keep well under cover. At a few points, how- 
ever, the enemy attempted to storm, as at the 
Cawnpore Battery, the Brigade Mess, Innes’ 
House, and the Redan Battery; but the obsta- 
cles planted at those places fully answered their 
purpose. The enemy were checked by them in 
their advance, with severe loss. They were 
thus obliged to retire, and, on the point where 
they were most thickly congregated being dis- 
covered, they were so well shelled, especially by 
Lieuts. Bonham and M‘Farlane, that numbers 
were killed, and by four o’clock in the afternoon 
their fusillade had almost entirely ceased. Spies 
reported the enemy’s loss to amount to between 
800 and 1,000 men. On our side, so steadily 
had the men behaved, that only three were killed 
and seven wounded. 

After the failure of this first attempt to storm 
_ the entrenchment, the garrison suffered much 
less annoyance from the musketry. But the foe 
began to bring more guns into.the field, and also. 
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became more expert cannoniers. Shot, shell, 
and carcases invaded the Residency, so that the 
upper stories had to be evacuated.. The rumors 
of mining also increased, and, as the enemy had 
taken the initiative, Captain Fulton organized 
a body of miners, six of whom were Europeans, 
and eighteen natives, and began a series of de- 
fensive mines. By attention and vigilance the 
probable direction of some of the enemy’s gal- 
leries were discovered, counter-mines were exca- 
vated, and, by dint of patience, skill, courage, 
and judgment, Captain Fulton and Lieutenant 
Hutchinson got possession of and destroyed two 
of the enemy’s galleries, directed at the Brigade 
Mess and the Cawnpore Battery. But they had 
been constructing a third mine, which was ex- 
ploded under the outer wall of the Sikh Cavalry 
Lines, burying seven drummers in its ruins. 
The stamping of the horses’ feet had probably 
prevented the sounds of excavation from being 
heard. This was the solitary instance in which 
the enemy succeeded in their mining. Its re¢ 
sult was a large breach; but so cowardly were 
they that they made no attempt to storm it. It 
was quickly barricaded; and the day which had 
so unhappy a commencement proved one of the 
most auspicious during the siege, for a party 
made a sortie under Captain Fulton and demol- 
ished the buildings in the emia 5 af “ 
shaft where the mine had begun. ; 
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On the 24th July arrived the first letter they 
had received since the commencement of the 
siege. It was from one of the officers in Gen- 
eral Havelock’s Staff, and announced the pres- 
ence of his army in overwhelming numbers on 
the Oude side of the Ganges, opposite: Cawn- 
pore, and the probability. of the relief of Luck- 
now in two or three days. 

The joy of the beleagured garrison on the re- 
ceipt of this intelligence needs no description. 

A reply was immediately returned, begging 
that two rockets might be sent up the moment 
that: he arrived at the outskirts of the city, in 
order that they might make what efforts they 
could to aid him in the perilous passage to the 
Residency. Need it be told how many eyes 
were on the stretch for weary days and nights, 
anxious to be the first to announce to their fel- 
low-prisoners the joyful news of succor at hand, 
nor how the long days passed and hearts grew 
sick with despair when the expected aid re- 
mained unheard and unseen? ‘“ We knew not 
then,” says Brigadier Inglis, ‘nor did we learn 
till the 29th of August, or thirty-five days later, 
that the relieving force, after having fought 
most nobly to effect our deliverance, had been 
obliged to fall back for reinforcements; and 
this was the last communication we received 
until two days before the arrival of Sir James 
Outram on the 25th September.” 

: 
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To resume our narrative :—No further signs 
of mining having been heard, they had ventured 
to hope that the destruction of the enemy’s gal- 
leries had put a stop to his endeavors in this 
mode of warfare. But they were soon undeceived. 
On the 10th of August the same signs were 
seen from the top of the Pust-office of the assem- 
blage of troops which had been visible on the 
20th July. As on that occasion, the assault 
began by the explosion of mines ; one opposite 
Mr. Sago’s house formed a perfectly innocuous 
crater, and blew out chiefly at its own shaft. 
The other blew down the stockading outside 
the right of the Convalescent Hospital (formerly 
the Thuggee Gaol) and the left of the Brigade 
Mess, but it did no other harm. ‘The assaults 
were less courageous and more easily repulsed. 
The fusillade was not nearly so lively nor so 
well kept up. This attack lasted only a short 
time, and its feebleness much tended to cheer 
the hiarts of the garrison. 

Two days after this attack, the enemy seston: 
commenced a fresh mine opposite Mr. Sago’s 
house, a sortie of a small party was organized 
to destroy the building where the shaft was sit- 
uated ; but, on sallying out, finding an over- 
whelming force ready for them, they retreated 
without loss, the officer and the leading files 
having surprised and shot down a few of the 
enemy. A counter-mine was the only resource 
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left. One was prepared, undermining the ene- 
my’s building, and, exploding the charge where 
the enemy were known to be well crowded, it 
demolished the house and gallery, burying 
twenty-five or thirty of the foe in the ruins. 

Towards the end of August a strong accession 
to the artillery force of the enemy was noticed ; 
and they also chose the sites of the batteries 
with more judgment. One was planted so as 
to be certain of injuring either Lieutenant Innes’ 
house, the church, the Residency, Dr. Fayrer’s 
house, or the Post-office. And they also ap- 
peared to be becoming more systematic, or at 
any rate to have fixed on one decided point of 
attack, as they planted no fewer than seven 
guns against Mr. Gubbins’s house. 

The cause of this became soon apparent. A 
second letter reached the garrison, brought in 
by Ungnoo, a pensioner, the same man who had 
succeeded in smuggling in the first. This was 
from General Havelock, informing them of his 
expectation of receiving reinforcements in the 
middle of September, and of the impossibility 
of his coming to them until then. This was a 
great damper to their hopes ; but their provi- 
sions were amply sufficient ; they despised their 
foe, and the style and tone of the letter gave its 
contents and premises the stamp of probability 
and accuracy. The Nana and his forces, they 
further heard, had been driven hopelessly from 
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Cawnpore, and the remnants of his followers, 
with their guns and leaders, had been added to 
the numbers who surrounded the Residency of 
Lucknow. { . 

In the beginning of September, therefore, the 
enemy again began to take seriously to offens- 
ive measures. On the 3d a mine was discovered 
at work towards the Brigade Mess. Lieutenant 
Hutchinson countermined, and obliged them to 
stop it, at a distance of fifteen yards. On the 
same day, they mined towards Captain Saun- 
ders’s post. Lieutenant Innes countermined 
and blew in their gallery, when their miners 
were still at work. Nothing daunted, they 
struck off a fresh branch next day, against the 
same post. This time the garrison excavated 
into the enemy’s gallery, took possession of it, 
and, laying a train, destroyed the whole of their 
mine in that direction. The enemy also having 
been observed to be strengthening their artillery 
opposite the Baillie Guard gate, Captain Fulton 
had constructed and armed a battery near the 
Treasury on its left. These three operations, 
viz., the completion of the Treasury Battery, 
the destruction of the mine at Captain Saun- 
ders’s, and the stoppage of that at the Brigade 
Mess, were all performed on the night of the 4th. 

On the morning of the 5th the usual signs of 
an assault, were scen., But the enemy soon 
learnt how their plans had been defeated. One 
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mine they found a mass of rubbish ; the other 
they knew to be far short of its aim, but they 
blew it up, probably in spite ; they opened fire 
on the Baillie Guard gate, only to find their 
guns silenced by the newly-constructed battery; 
they exploded a third mine towards Mr. Gub- 
bins’s compound, but as usual the gallery was 
short, and it proved harmless ; they sent some 
new arrivals to storm the Brigade Mess, only 
to have to retire, leaving 100 of their comrades 
lying dead at the stockade. 

This was their feeblest and their last assault. 
The garrison suffered seriously no more from 
musketry or artillery, and no more mining was 
heard. The bulk of the enemy were known to 
have gone out on the Cawnpore road, to resist 
the expected reinforcements, and the relief of 
the garrison was thus partly effected. 

All the while this fearful struggle was going 
on the patient endurance and Christian resigna- 
tion of the ladies and soldiers’ wives animated by 
their example the devoted band who defended 
them. Many had been made widows and their 
children fatherless in the struggle, but they 
never ceased to exhibit a self-devotion in the 
common danger that renders the part they took 
not the least memorable in the defence of 
Lucknow. 

But these were not the only dangers this 
noble band had to contend against. Their pro- 
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visions were now failing fast. Disease in many 
aggravated forms was amongst them, and death 
had made grievous inroads on their number. 
More than three hundred of the men had died, 
and many more had succumbed to cholera, small- 
pox, and fever. Everything depended upon the 
continued faithfulness of the native soldiers. 
Hitherto they had remained loyal, notwithstand- 
ing the incessant efforts made by the enemy to 
undermine their loyalty; but had they proved 
unfaithful, as their countrymen had so often and 
so unaccountably done elsewhere, then, indeed, 
might the garrison give up hope, for those fear- 
ful duties, imperatively imposed upon a force 
already thinned by death and weakened by dis- 
ease, would too surely have laid the garrison at 
the feet of their ferocious enemies. 

The heroic devotion of that illustrious gar- 
rison has few parallels in history. With batteries 
hastily constructed, surrounded by lofty build- 
ings which afforded a safe shelter to at least 
eight thousand malignant and well trained 
marksmen, who thirsted like tigers for their 
prey; with many large guns playing on them; 
with scanty and indifferent food; with sickness 
in its worst and most distressing forms; under- 
going all the vicissitudes of heat, cold, and 
rain; harassed by false alarms, that broke in 
most cruelly, nearly every night, upon the brief 
interval of repose which the exigencies of the 
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siege permitted—for all were needed to labor 
in the mines, and every one did so;—with artil- 
lerymen so few that the gunners had to speed 
from one battery to another wherever the fire 
was hottest; yet with all these difficulties with- 
in this illustrious band of not five hundred men 
held its own against at least fifty thousand, 
‘without losing a foot of ground or conceding to 
the enemy a single success. 

Such was the condition of the garrison when 
the firing of the artillery at the action of Alum 
Bagh, on the 23d, was plainly heard by them, 
and announced the arrival of the army of relief 
at the entrance to the city. 


KV, 
The Relief of Rucknow. 


Tue city of Lucknow, with its narrow, tortu- 
ous streets, still lay between the beleagured 
garrison and the army of relief at the Alum Bagh. 
To penetrate this labyrinth, the nearest way 
would be by the broad street, of which the Cawn- 
pore road, where the Alum Bagh stands, is a con- 
tinuation. This would take the force direct to 
the gates of the Residency ; but the Generals 
knew that the enemy had anticipated their ad- 
vance by that road, and had made vigorous 
preparations to receive them. Deep and broad 
trenches were cut, palisades intersected the 
streets at short intervals, while every other 
house had been extemporized into a garrison 
and filled with sepoys. To have taken the 
troops through such a fire would have been 
madness, and it was not entertained. 

The circuitous route by the Martiniere, Sikun- 
der Bagh, and the Mootee Mahal, was equally 
impracticable, for the long rain had turned the 
fields for the most part into a huge morass, 
through which the passage of heavy artillery 
and ammunition waggons, indispensable in such 
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an expedition, would have been impossible ; and 
that route was also abandoned. For similar 
reasons other roads were deemed equally im- 
practicable ; and the Generals determined to 
reach the Residency by the way subsequently 
adopted. 

Early on the morning of the 25th the army 
was on the move. On the previous day they 
had deposited their tents and baggage in the 
enclosure of the Alum Bagh, and, leaving an 
escort to defend it, they were now ready for the 
struggle of the day, to prove the fiercest they 
had yet encountered. 

For some distance from their encampment the 
road to the town passes through a dense jungle 
of grass and rank vegetation six or seven feet 
high, here and there intersected, chiefly in the 
background, with clumps of brushwood and 
trees, while, as it nears the canal which sur- 
rounds the more populous part of the city, there 
are houses enclosed in gardens which abut 
upon the road. As Sir James Outram marched 
out upon this road at the head of the first 
brigade, it became evident that the enemy had 
made extensive preparations to receive them. 
No sooner were they seen than guns placed in 
position raked the road with a murderous fire of 
grape, canister, and round shot, ploughing up 
the ground and tearing down trees and every- 
thing that came in its way, while the sepoy 
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-sharpshooters filled the jungle, and galled the 
troops as they approached and passed with an 
incessant fire of musketry. After a brief halt 
to complete the arrangements for the advance, 
the gallant 5th Fusiliers were ordered to charge 
the guns. In a few minutes this arduous ser- 
-vice was admirably performed, and for the mo- 
ment the enemy’s fire was silenced. It was only 
for a moment, for they had scarcely completed 
the capture of this outpost when a turn of the 
road brought them within range of another 
battery, admirably placed to command the ap- 
proach and passage of the bridge of the Char 
Bagh, which here crosses the canal and forms 
one of the entrances to the city of Lucknow. 
The enemy here, too, were in great force. The 
garden enclosures had been made temporary 
fortresses, with loophole walls, from which a 
constant fire was maintained upon the advanc- 
ing force. The fire from the heavy guns, which 
had opened upon them the moment they came 
within range, was kept up with terrible energy. 
At length the word was given. Then there was 
a shout, a rush, and a brief greek and wet 
battery, too, was ours, 

General ee here received a neti in his 
arm, but during the whole of this fearful day, 
though faint from loss of blood, nothing could 
subdue his spirit, and he only dismounted from 
his horse at the gate of the Residency. 
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- During these brilliant affairs the troops had 
been harassed by the incessant fire of musketry 
from the enclosure of the Char Bagh, the long 
grass on the left, and from the houses on either 
side of the street at the town end of the bridge, 
the rifles almost touching the heads of the ar- 
tillerymen as they worked the guns,—galling 
in the extreme to our troops, who could not see 
their foe, and as the heavy guns and ammuni- 
tion waggons, drawn by bullocks, had not yet 
passed the bridge, it became necessary to clear 
the garden enclosure, jungle, and the houses in 
the town commanding the approach. This was 
speedily effected, and the Highlanders were left 
behind to protect the heavy artillery and bag- 
gage waggons till they were fairly on their 
way. 
‘They were now on the direct road to the 
Residency, distant somewhat less than two 
miles, but progress in that direction, for the 
reasons we have already stated, was impossible. 
‘The Generals, therefore, left the Cawnpore road, 
and detoured along a narrow road to the right, 
which skirts the left bank of the canal. Their 
advance was not seriously interrupted until, 
after a march of some hours, they reached tho 
King’s Palace, or Kaizer Bagh. 

In the meantime Havelock had become aware 
that his rear guard, the Highlanders, were some- 
what in jeopardy, and had dispatched light 

11 
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artillery and cavalry to their aid. The enemy, 
encouraged by observing their isolated condi- 
tion when left behind to protect the passage of 
the bridge, began to rally from every quarter, 
occupying the massive ruinous buildings on 
either side of the street, and every corner cap- 
able of giving them shelter. Three heavy guns, 
placed to enfilade their position, fired on them 
with galling accuracy, while from every house 
top and every corner a storm of bullets was 
poured down incessantly on this gallant corps. 
Until every bullock had crossed the bridge, 
they could not move, but the fire of the guns 
seemed to threaten their annihilation, and at 
length it became insupportable. They deter- 
mined, as a desperate alternative, to charge the 
guns and spike them. Led on by their gallant 
Adjutant, whose horse had already been shot 
under him, they dashed up the street with a 
tremendous cheer. They were received with a 
volley, but nothing daunted they charged amidst 
a furious storm of bullets, and, after a brief 
struggle, they made the guns their own. 

At last the weary procession of the heavy 
guns and baggage waggons over, the 78th, 
gathering up their wounded comrades, marched 
on to join the column, then far in advance; but 
the enemy, like bees, were on their path; the 
jungle was in an instant filled with musketeers, 
while hordes of cavalry hung upon their rear, 
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The slow movements of the bullocks had made 
their position extremely critical, when artillery 
thundering down the street, they welcomed 
the succor so opportunely sent them by their 
General. With a loud cheer the guns were un- 
limbered, got round and fired, and in an instant 
the enemy were in retreat. For half a mile they 
now marched on unmolested, until, having to 
penetrate the apparently deserted streets, they 
had again to encounter incessantly enemies of 
whom they could see nothing save the protruding 
points of their matchlocks. The fire here thinned 
their ranks at every step, but they pressed on, 
till, with a hearty cheer they joined their com- 
panions under the walls of the Kaizer Bagh. 

At this point the fire was tremendous. From 
guns entrenched, and from the walls swarming 
with sepoys, the enemy poured down upon the 
force an iron deluge of grape, canister and 
round shot, ‘under which,” wrote Havelock, 
“nothing could live.” They had scarcely 
silenced this battery when they are upon a 
bridge, and upon this the foe has concentrated 
a murderous fire. At the further end there is a 
battery of three guns, and at other points three 
batteries more are bearing upon it. Ata glance: 
the General sees the danger—the word is given 
—the same rush as of old, the same loud cheer, 
and the same result, the batteries are ours. | 

It was long past noon when the column: 
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reached a place of temporary shelter under the 
walls of the Furred Buksh. The troops were 
sorely exhausted. For six weary hours they 
had struggled in deadly fight with a subtle 
enemy, and all the while under a fierce Indian 
sun. Faint and worn out, they endeavored to 
snatch a moment’s respite from this double foe. 
Darkness was now coming on, and they were 
still some distance from the beleaguered garri- 
son, who have all the while listened with intense 
interest to the cannonade at the Kaizer Bagh. 
To both the Generals it was a moment of deep 
anxiety. Many considerations favored the plan 
of occupying the courts of the Mahal for the 
night, completing with the break of day the 
march to the Residency. Their troops were 
utterly exhausted with their many hours’ fight. 
and with the heat; they had many wounded ; 
the transport of the heavy guns and baggage- 
waggons would greatly retard the progress of 
the troops in the line of fire they had yet to 
pass through. On the other hand, the enemy 
might congregate during the night in such over- 
whelming masses, and so completely invest 
their temporary position, that when the morn- 
ing came they might find themselves so hem- 
med in that the cost of the passage might be 
all but extermination. Besides the garrison 
was known to be in great extremity ; any hour 
might seal its ruin. The swarming hordes’ of 
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Lucknow, said to be fifty thousand strong, 
ferocious as tigers about to lose their prey, 
might that night concentrate their fury upon 
the garrison, and, with the relieving army at its 
doors, the massacre of Cawnpore, with all its 
horrors, might be repeated. ‘I esteemed it to 
be of such importance,” wrote Havelock, “to let 
the beleaguered garrison know that succor was 
at hand, that, with Sir James Outram’s ultimate 
sanction, I directed the main body of the 78th 
Highlanders and regiment of Ferozepore to ad- 
vance.” After much consideration, for the lives of 
the men were precious to their Generals, they had 
determined to adopt both alternatives. Leaving 
the rest of the troops with the wounded and the 
baggage and heavy guns in the Mehal and 
other sheltered places for the night, they placed 
themselves at the head of the Highlanders and 
Sikhs and dashed on for the Residency. No 
words can picture that march of fire and death | 
Broad, deep trenches had been cut across the 
road, garnished with every kind of obstruction. 
Hyery inch of the way was covered point blank 
by unseen marksmen; at every turn heavy 
artillery belched forth its fiery breath of grape 
and canister. Above, below, everywhere crowds 
of human tigers glared from house top and loop- 
holed casement upon the intrepid band, while 
as. they round)the corners ‘which open on the 
squares of the Palace, surrounded by high walls, 
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they had to encounter from many. thousand 
rifles an iron hurricane of destruction and death. 

As the brave 78th are passing through an 
archway, ‘‘ which literally streamed fire,” a 
bullet strikes General Neill onthe head, and he 
falls to rise no more. The men, enraged, fire a 
volley against the wall, in the vain hope that 
some stray bullets may enter the loop-holes and 
avenge their brave leader’s death. Recalled to 
their duty by Havelock’s word, they march on, 
leaving the dying and the dead behind them at 
every step. Now it-is getting dark, but the 
road is lighted up by the incessant flight of 
shot and shell and the furious play of musketry. 
One obstacle after another is conquered, and 
the way at last is clear. The gate of the Resi- 
dency is before them, and with a cheer, which 
only British soldiers know how to give, the 
vanguard of Havelock’s “Column of Relief” 
enters in, bringing to the beleaguered baer 
safety at least, if not deliverance. 

And who shall picture the greetings of that 
night—the joy of those who once more began 
to hope, or the gratitude they felt to that brave 
heart who for near a hundred days had strug- 
gled through an overwhelming tide of battle, 
disease, and death to bring them deliverance ! 
_ “Our reception,” says one; ‘‘was enthusiastic— 
- old men, women and wan infants pouring down in 
one weeping crowd to welcome their deliverers.” 
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Since the day that he had been entrusted with 
the important command he was now about to 
resign to his gallant friend and fellow-soldier, 
General Outram—since the day that he had 
asked his wife to pray that God would enable 
her husband to “fulfil the expectation of Gov- 
ernment,” sustained in the execution of a mission 
so congenial to every feeling of his chivalrous 
nature and supported under baffling disappoint- 
ments by the testimony of a good conscience— 
this Christian hero had steadily kept before him 
the work given him to do; and now that his 
Heavenly Master had permitted him to see it ac- 
complished, his gratitude found expression in 
the words of the Hebrew warrior, ‘‘ Nor unto vs, 
O Lorn, nor unto vs, BuT UNTO THY GREAT NAME 
GIVE GLORY.” 


The next three days brought with them ardu- 
ous duties. The wounded, the heavy train, and 
a large number of the troops were still outside 
‘the defences of the Residency. Between them 
and these objects of their solicitude the Gene- 
rals knew the enemy would interpose every 
conceivable obstacle ; and as his numbers were 
counted by tens of thousands, much care was 
needed lest the wounded and their convoys 
should be overpowered. ey, 

A party of 250 men were despatched to effect 
a junction with Colonel Campbell, then with the 
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wounded and heavy guns in the Mootee Mehal, 
and to bring in other detached parties, left with 
suitable escorts on the route of the 25th. Sub- 
sequently reinforced, they were able to effect 
their purpose ; but the difficulties they had to 
contend against will best be indicated by the 
following graphic narrative from a surgeon 
attached to the relieving column, who had been 
left behind on the evening before in a large 
building with one of the parties of the wounded : 

At daybreak the enemy got our range in the 
building, and kept pouring their shot and shell 
into us, killing numbers. One poor fellow, an 
assistant surgeon in the artillery, was anxious 
for me to assist him in an operation. I was on 
my way with him to do it; the shots were 
whistling all about us. I said, ‘‘ Well, Bertram, 
I wish I could see my way out of this.” “ Oh,” 
he said, ‘‘there’s no danger whatever.” Next 
minute he was shot dead beside me. Two 
minutes before he spoke of the pleasure he ex- 
pected in rejoining his wife and child at Luck- 
now. Our situation was now very critical. The 
enemy were pressing very close, and kept up a- 
storm of shot, shell, and musketry on us. We 
were cut off from the main body of the army by 
about a mile, and they could not help us, as they 
themselves were fighting hard. At last the 
Colonel came to me, and told me that his arrange- 
ments were perfected ; he would give mea guard 
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of 150 men, and with them I was to get the 
wounded into the entrenched camp as best I 
could. I got the wounded ready in a string, and 
after a long breath I left the building. For 200 
yards the enemy did us no harm, but here we 
had to cross a deepish river—it took me nearly 
up to my chest ; and such a fire we got into 
here! Some of the wounded were drowned, 
some killed, but most got across; and on we 
went to a street where we were promised com- 
parative safety. Our escort preceded us, firing 
all the way ; but they had really no chance, they 
were shot down right and left. When I got to 
the entrance of the street I found a number of 
them lying dead, and most of the others had 
rushed on for their lives. On looking around I 
found that the palanquin bearers were being kill- 
ed from the walls, and the remaining flung down 
the wounded, and no menace or entreaty could 
prevail on them to lift them again. I tried to 
get a few wounded together: but by this time 
the sepoys had gathered around us on every 
house-top, and had nothing to do but bring us 
down at their leisure. All hope seemed gone; 
but as a last resource, Iran with four others into 
a small one-storied house, three rooms on a floor, 
all doors and windows. Other fugitives now 
joined us—soldiers from the escort who had es- 
eaped, and two badly wounded officers. The 
sepoys now commenced yelling fearfully. I 
11* 
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calculated their numbers at from 500 to 1,000. 
Their leaders tried to get them to charge down 
on us, but as often as they came on we gave 
them a volley, and off went the curs ; then they 
began their yelling again, and reviled us in 
Hindustannee, telling us that in a few minutes 
we should be massacred ; they were not more 
than five yards off, but round the corner, and 
sheltered from our fire. At this time we ex- 
pected instant death ; it seemed incredible that 
ten effective men could resist 1,000 who were 
firing a fearful hail of shot through the windows. 
Three of our number inside were struck down 
wounded, and this diminished our fire. The 
sepoys all this time were massacreing the 
wounded men in the palanquins (we rescued 
two more wounded officers and five more wound- 
ed men) ; perhaps they killed forty by firing vol- 
leys at the palanquins. The rebels now gave up 
the attempt to storm us, but crept up to the 
windows and fired in on us, so we had to lie down 
on the ground for a time, and let them fire over us; 
there was no door to the doorway, so we made a 
barricade of sand bags, by digging the floor with 
bayonets, and using the dead sepoys’ clothes to 
hold the sand ; we also piled up the dead so as 
to obstruct men rushing on us.. My duties, as 
the only unwounded officer, were to direct and 
encourage the men—as a surgeon, to dress. the 
wounded—as a man, to use a rifle belonging to 
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a wounded man when he fell. After a while 
we saw that the enemy were tired of rushing 
on us; we had killed over twenty of them, and 
must have wounded many more ; this damped 
them. We now told off one man to fire from 
each window and three from the door. My post 
was at a window. I had my revolver, but only 
five shots left in it. I had no second, and, 
worst of all, no fresh charges. I must tell you 
that an Hastern window means a lattice work. 
At this I kept watch and ward. After a time a 
sepoy crept up very cautiously, to fire as usual 
through the window, quite unconscious that at 
this time a Feringhee had him covered with a 
revolver. When he got about three yards from 
me I shot him dead, and another, who was com- 
ing up, was shot by one of the men. For nearly 
an hour now they were very quiet, only firing 
at a distance. All at once we heard in the 
street a dull, rumbling noise, which froze me to 
the very heart. I jumped up, and said, “ Now, 
men, now or never. Let us rush out and die in 
the open air, and not be killed like rats in a hole, 
They are bringing a gun on us.” The men 
were quite ready, but we now saw that it was 
not a gun, but something on wheels, with a 
heavy planking in front too thick for our shot 
to enter. They brought it to the very window 
I was firing at. I could touch it, but my shots 
were useless. ' To shorten my story, after half- 
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an-hour they set the house in flames, and we 
were enabled to escape by breaking through in- 
to the second room, which opened into a large 
square, where we found a shed, with large 
doorways at intervals ; into this we got, carry- 
ing our wounded, who, strange to say, were the 
only ones hurt. Three of them were mortally 
wounded whilst we were carrying them; we 
sound men did not get a scratch. It was a 
complete surprise to the enemy ; they expected 
us by the door, and not by the way we came, 
so the pleasure of shooting us as we ran from 
the burning house was denied them, and when 
they did see us, they, with at least 600 men, 
only shot three already wounded men. It was 
now three in the afternoon, and our position 
seemed hopeless. We thought up to this time 
that the General would never leave us without 
* succor, but now we thought that the sepoys 
must have quite hemmed in our army. Imagine 
our horror when we found that the shed we 
were in was loopholed everywhere ; it had been 
used the day before as a place to fire on our 
army from, and the sepoys came creeping up 
now to the loopholes, firing in suddenly, and off 
again. We now put aman at every loophole 
as far as they would go; even wounded were 
put to watch, and this soon checked the bold, 
brave sepoy, for whom one British soldier i is an 
object of terrible dread. We soon had a worse 
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alarm. The sepoys got on the roof, bored holes 
through it, and fired down on us. The first two 
shots were fired at me, the muzzles of the pieces 
being perhaps four feet from me, and nei- 
ther shot hurt me beyond a lot of stuff from 
the roof being sent with force into my face, and 
a trifling hurt in my hand. Nothing more 
wonderful in the way of narrow escapes was 
ever seen. This could not last; so we bored 
through the wall of the shed into the court-yard 
behind, and two of us went cautiously out to 
reconnoitre. For some time the sepoys did not 
see us, as it was getting dark. About fifty 
yards off was a mosque, withno one in it, as I 
found by creeping on all-fours into it; but be- 
fore we could get the wounded out we were 
discovered. We now ran back to the shed. 
However, we had in the interval secured a 
chatty of excellent water belonging to the 
se And what a prize it was! The 
wounded were dying with thirst, and we, who 
had been biting cartridges all day, were just as 
bad. It gave us one good draught all round, 
and after it we felt twice the men we did be- 
fore. Being a long shed, we had a great deal 
to defend; but luckily the sepoys found out 
that if they could fire through the roof, so could 
we, with the advantage of knowing exactly 
where they were by the noise of their feet ; so 
they kept off the roof. We. now organized our 
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defence, told off each man to his alarm-post, 
and told off the sentries and reliefs. “Including 
wounded, there were nine men fit for sentry, 
seven men fit to fight, and of these six unhurt, 
including myself. It was agreed that, if the 
sepoys forced the shed, we should rush out and 
die outside. By this time all our wounded 
were in their possession, and they were put to 
death, with horrible tortures, actually before 
our faces ; some were burnt alive in the palan- 
quins ; the shrieks of these men chilled one’s 
blood. The terrors of that awful night were 
almost maddening ; raging thirst; fierce rage 
against those who, as we thought, had, without 
an attempt at succor, left us to perish ; uncer- 
tainty as to where the sepoys would next attack 
us; add to this, the exhaustion produced by want 
of food, heat, and anxiety. I now proposed to 
our men either to fight our way back to the 
rear-guard, or forward to the entrenched camp; 
but there were only two who would go, and so 
T refused to go, as we could not for shame de- 
sert eight wounded men; still I tried to per- 
suade all to make the trial; some one might 
escape ; as it was, no one could. Day broke 
soon after, and we had all fallen into perfect 
apathy ; our nerves, so highly strung for twenty 
hours, seemed now to have gone quite the other 
way. Suddenly a few shots were fired outside ; 
then more ; then we heard the sharp crack of 
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our own Enfield rifles. Ryan, who was sentry, 
now shouted, “Oh, boys! them’s our own 
chaps.” Still we were uncertain, till presently 
we heard a regular rattling volley, such as no 
sepoy could give. Oh, how our hearts jumped 
into our mouths then! Up we got; now] said, 
“Men, cheer together.” Our people outside 
heard us, and sent a cheer back. We replied 
like madmen, and shouted to them to keep off 
our side. We also fired through all the loop- 
holes at the sepoys, to keep them from firing at 
our men advancing. In five minutes we were 
all rescued, and in the midst of our own people ; 
half an hour after we were settled down in the 
King of Oude’s palace—conquerors. 


The wounded and the heavy artillery being 
now safe within the enceinte of the Residency, 
the disposition of Havelock’s column became a 
matter of urgent importance. “ Our present 
prospects,” wrote General Outram, “have now 
to be considered. It was the urgent desire of 
the Government that the garrison should be re- 
lieved, and the women and children, amounting 
to upwards of 470 souls, withdrawn. 

“Tn considering the heavy loss at which we 
forced our way through the enemy, it was evid- 
ent that there could be no possible hope of car- 
rying off the sick, wounded, and women and 
children (amounting to not less than 1,500 souls, 
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including those of both forces), Want of car- 
riage alone rendered the transport through five 
miles of disputed suburb an impossibility. — — 
“There remained but two alternatives ; one 
to reinforce the Lucknow. garrison with 300 
men, and leaving everything behind, to retire 
immediately with the remains of the infantry 
upon the Alum Bagh, thereby leaving the gar- 
rison in a worse state than we found it, by the 
addition to the numbers they had previously to 
feed, the great amount of our wounded, and the 
300 soldiers, who would barely have sufficed to 
afford the additional protection that would have 
been required, without adding such strength as 
would have enabled them to make an active de- 
fence, to repel attacks by sorties, or to prevent 
the enemy occupying the whole of their old 
positions, while it would have been impossible 
for any smaller force than the remainder of our 
troops, diminished -by those 300 men, to have 
any hope of making good their way back, and 
that not without very serious loss. I, therefore, 
adopt the second alternative as the only mode 
of offering reasonable hope of securing the 
safety of this force, by retaining sufficient 
strength to enforce supplies of provisions, 
should they not be open to us voluntarily, and 
to maintain ourselves, even on reduced rations, 
until reinforcements advance to our relief.” _ 
It will be remembered that up to this date not 
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a soldier either of the Chinese expedition force 
or of the troops sent out from England had 
reached Cawnpore. It was therefore not un- 
reasonable, now that Delhi had fallen, that: they 
should expect that a very short time would see 
strong reinforcements advance to their relief. 
With this conviction they abandoned the inten- 
tion of removing the wounded, with the women 
and children, to the Alum Bagh. It was, there- 
fore arranged that, while Brigadier Inglis re- 
tained the command of the original garrison of 
the Residency, General Havelock and his troops 
should drive out the enemy, and occupy the 
palaces extending from the Residency along the 
river bank, to a point near the Kaizer Bagh. 
This was effected on the 27th September. Sorties 
made on the three following days on the en- 
emy’s more advanced positions were attended 
with similar success. ; 

“ Having thus obtained access to the exterior 
of the entrenchments,” wrote General Outram, 
“we find that they had completed six mines in 
the most artistic manner—one of them from a 
distance of 200 feet under our principal defen- 
sive works, which were ready for loading, and 
the. firing. of which must have placed the gar- 
rison entirely at their mercy. The delay of 
another wela therefore, might have sealed their 
fate.” " 

_ Nor was : this the tale fovaes iisveldok and 
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his brave troops had saved them from. The ar- 
rival of his column had furnished the besieged 
with a great accession of strength, and made 
them independent of the native troops, upon 
whose continued fidelity their very existence 
had for weeks depended. “ Our real dangers,” 
writes one of the garrison, “consisted in the 
probable determination of all the natives still 
with us to abandon us soon—the fearful ex- 
haustion that would consequently have ensued— 
the necessity of abandoning our outposts—the 
losses by musketry and mining’ which would 
have followed. Opposition to an assault would, 
with our then diminished numbers, have been 
next to impossible, and thus most assuredly 
does the Lucknow garrison owe its lives to the 
timely arrival of Generals Outram and Havelock 
and their brave troops.” 


Havelock’s column now occupied a series of 
palaces, in continuation of the Residency, 
stretching along the banks of the Goomtee. 
Although much defaced, and everywhere exhib- 
iting the action of war, they still looked grand 
in their ruin. _ The gardens, with their ornamen- 
tal waters, spanned here and there with tasteful 
bridges, marble corridors, communicating with 
the zenanas and gorgeous temples which filled 
the grounds, golden domes and fluted minarets 
towering above the trees, seemed strangely out 
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of keeping with their rude soldier-tenantry. 
Here were seen a group of rough Highlanders 
eating their scanty, coarse food out of the finest 
china, and surrounded with every conceivable 
luxury ; while there the dead body of a sepoy 
or camel polluted the atmosphere, rendering it 
scarcely bearable. Cashmere shawls and china 
ornaments laid about, no one caring to preserve 
them, or they were used by the soldiers without 
regard to their value. Such is war ! 

During the interval between the 25th of Sep- 
tember, and the final relief of the garrison on 
November 17, General Havelock continually 
experienced the extreme difficulty of defending 
his widely-extended lines with very insufficient 
means, incessantly harassed by an unwearied 
and subtle foe. Sorties to silence ‘a battery or 
gain possession of some outpost of the enemy, 
were of almost daily occurrence ; while, no 
sooner had he ovcupied the palaces, than he had 
to begin a widely-extended system of counter- 
mining, which required unwearied care from 
him by night and day. 

“T am aware of no parallel to our series of 
mines in modern war,” wrote General Outram 
on the final relief of the garrison; “twenty-one 
shafts, aggregating 200 feet in depth, and 3,291 
feet of gallery, have been executed. The en- 
emy advanced twenty mines against the palaces 
and outposts: Of these ‘they exploded three, 
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which caused us loss of life, and two which did 
no injury; seven have been blown in; and out 
of seven others the enemy have been driven, 
and their galleries taken possession of by our 
miners ;—results of which the Engineer Depart- 
ment may well be proud. The reports and plans 
forwarded by Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B., and 
now submitted to his Excellency, will explain 
how a line of gardens, courts, and dwelling- 
houses, without fortified enceinte, without flank- 
ing defences, and closely connected with the 
buildings of a city, has been maintained for 
eight weeks in a certain degree of security ; but 
_ notwithstanding the close and constant musket- 
ry fire from loopholed walls and windows, often 
within thirty yards, and from every lofty build- 
ing within rifle range, and notwithstanding a 
frequent though desultory fire of round shot and 
grape from guns posted at various Heranes, 
from 70 to 500 yards |” 

At last, their gunpowder began to fail, baa 
something must be done to meet their cunning 
enemies. A sort of subterranean cordon was 
drawn around the more advanced and exposed 
portion of Havelock’s position. | Numerous 
shafts were sunk, and from these, listening 
galleries were constructed, three feet in height 
and two feet in breadth, of great length, encir- 
cling the whole of that portion of their position 
open to attack by mining. In these the engi- 
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neers were constantly listening to discover the 
approach of the enemy’s works, that they might 
break into their mines, or destroy them by small 
charges of powder, before they could reach 
Havelock’s subterranean boundary. The value 
of this novel defence, executed under the press- 
ure of an unprecedented exigency, was repeat- 
edly tested, and invariably with the same favor- 
able results: A single instance will show the 
arduous nature of this work. 

“We broke into their gallery some twelve 
feet from our wall about twelve o’clock at 
night,” says Lieutenant Hutchinson, “and Ser- 
geant Day, our Superintending Miner, remained 
below, assisted by others, holding the entrance 
to their gallery until I arrived. 

“On entering the enemy’s gallery, I took 
Corporal Thompson, of the 78th Highlanders, 
with me, and, observing the apparently great 
length of the enemy’s mine, preceeded cau- 
tiously to extinguish the lights, so as to keep 
ourselves in darkness as we advanced. At this 
time the enemy were in the mine at or near their 
shaft, which, contrary to their usual practice, 
they evidently wished to hold uninjured. They 
generally fill them in at once when we take their 
gallery. ak 

“T proceeded, extinguishing the lights, until 
I distinctly saw the enemy at the far end, and 
to advance further would be to advance in a 
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blaze of light. I therefore lay down and waited, 
as our preparations above, carried. on under 
Lieutenant Tulloch, were not yet ready. Whilst 
lying there, I saw a sepoy with musket at trail 
advance down the mine, and when within forty 
feet of him fired at him. My pistol missed fire, 
and, before Corporal Thompson could hand me 
his pistol, the sepoy had retreated. After re- 
maining some time longer, I placed another man 
with Corporal Thompson, and went up to get 
an officer down, as I felt it required a very 
steady man down there to support us. While 
we were laying the charge, and making various 
arrangements, which utterly precluded our 
watching against an enemy’s advance at the 
same time, Lieut. Hay, of the 78th Highlanders, 
then commanding the picket, kindly volunteered 
and took up my old post. Lieut. Tulloch and 
Sergeant Day quickly got the powder down, 
and all arrangements ready, when we then with- 
drew Lieut. Hay behind the partial barricade 
we had formed ; and whilst here, still watching 
with Corporal Thompson, he got two shots at 
another man who attempted to come down the 
mine, and apparently wounded him. The enemy 
made no more attempts to come down the mine, 
but went outside their building, and came over 
our heads, apparently with the intention of 
breaking through. After some quarter of an 
hour’s walking over head, they, I conclude, 
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could not find the direction of the mine, and 
retreated into the house. 

“Our charge of 50 lbs. which I had laid out- 
side our barricade, and eighty-two feet up the 
enemy’s gallery, was soon tamped, and the 
charge fired by Lieutenant Tulloch. The charge 
being laid with nine feet of sand-bag tamping 
behind it, and none in front, the main force of 
the powder acted towards the enemy’s shaft, 
but it took down forty feet backwards towards 
us, leavening us forty feet to use as a listening” 
gallery. I deduce the enemy’s mine to be 200 
feet long and upwards, from the reconnoitering 
of Lieutenant Hay and myself before we com- 
menced laying our charge, and from the posi- 
tion of the houses it came from. The gallery 
had numerous air-holes and was thoroughly 
ventilated.” 

A few incidents of these memorable seven 
weeks were given by the General in a letter, 
which did not reach Bonn until after the ac- 
count of his decease. It had been impossible 
for him to forward any communications, so en- 
tirely was his position beleaguered. Only once 
before in his military experience had he found 
himself surrounded to such an insuperable ex- 
tent, aud that was at Jellalabad. Even there 
his isolation was not as extreme as it was at 
present at Lucknow. 

At length there was the ‘ope that he wie 
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get tidings of himself and his son conveyed to 
their anxious ones on the Rhine, and he wrote 
accordingly. The letter told in a few words of 
their desperate conflict through the city. The 
severe privations they had been subjected to 
were intimated rather than narrated. Kind- 
nesses by which they had been cheered were 
gratefully acknowledged. Expectation of res- 
cue by Sir Colin Campbell was hopefully ex- 
pressed, but there had been disaster by which 
his wife and children would be especially dis- 
tressed. Henry had been wounded amidst the 
melée, whilst fighting through the city. On 
hearing what had happened, the husband of his 
cousin Mary undertook, of his own accord, to 
go at once and render him what help he could. 
Too disinterested to calculate what might befall 
him personally, and too magnanimous to leave 
his relative to his fate, he sought him out amidst 
the fire of the foe, and found him seriously dam- 
aged in the left arm. He succeeded in bringing 
him to the Residency, but it was with the loss 
of his own life. In saving his comrade he had 
sacrificed himself. One ball struck him, and 
then another, but on he went with his wounded 
cousin in his charge, until he had placed him in 
a place of safety, and then right heroically, 
with his wife in fullest sympathy with his devo- 
tion, he laid down to die. Bis Gal 
Housley Thornhill must ever be deemed de- 
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serving of the highest eulogy, for an act whose 
self-denying generosity has rarely been equal- 
led, and never surpassed. 

This letter of the General will be read with 
the greater interest, as it was the last. but one 
which he wrote to his family :— 


“ Lucknow, Nov. 10, 1857. 

“You will wonder at not having received a 
letter by the two last mails. It will be best to 
begin at the beginning of the story. Sir James 
‘Outram brought up my reinforcements on the 
18th and 19th September. I threw a noble 
bridge of boats across the Ganges, and reached 
the further bank with 2,500 men. Sir James 
announced that I should have the honor of re- 
lieying Lucknow, and that he would accompany 
my force only as Chief Commissioner and as a 
volunteer. I beat the enemy on the 21st at 
Munghulvara, and again at Alum Bagh Bhayon 
On.tne 2zod...... We penetrated through a 
long suburb and ‘passed, under the cover of 
buildings, a fire from the Kaizer Bagh, or King’s 
Palace, under which nothing could have lived. 
About this time an orderly brought up intelli- 
gence that . was severely wounded. Night 
was coming on, and Sir James wished to put 
the troops into a palace and rest them; but I 
strongly represented the necessity of freer 
the garrison, lest it should be attacked and sur- 

12 
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prised in the darkness. So the 78th Highland- 
ers and the Sikh Regiment of Ferozepore were 
called to the front. Sir James and I and two 
of the Staff put ourselves at their head, and on 
we charged through streets of loopholed houses, 
fired at perpetually, and over trenches cut in 
the road, until we reached in triumph the be- 
leaguered Residency. | Then came three cheers 
from the troops, and the famished garrison. 
found mock-turtle soup and champagne to re- 
gale me with as their deliverer. But the rest 
of my force and guns could not be brought in 
until the evening of the 16th, and by that time 
T had lost 535, killed, wounded, and missing. 
Since that night we have been more closely 
blockaded than in Jellalabad. We eat a re- 
duced ration of artillery bullock beef, chupat- 
ties, and rice ; but tea, coffee, sugar, soap, and 
Guldten are seine faces Rrra 
ble conduct of Mr. Martin Gubbins I must next 
record. My head-quarters were established in 
the house of the late Mr. Ommaney, who was 
killed during the siege. Gubbins sent to in- 
vite me and all my Staff to come and live in his 
better house. To this I would not consent, but 
commended to his care my two wounded offi- 
cers, Col. Tytler and H., and he has cared for 
them as if they were his children. I dine with 
him once a-week, and he keeps me supplied 
with excellent sherry, without which it would 
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have* gone ill with me, for I find it not so easy 
tostarve at sixty-three as at forty-seven. The 
enemy fire at us perpetually with guns, mor- 
tars, and musketry, but our casualties are not 
very numerous... .. I should have told you 
that Bensley Thornhill volunteered to go out 
and bring H.in. Alas! he received one bad 
wound over the eye, which injured the skull, 
whiist another ball broke in pieces his right 
arm. It was amputated. He lingered many 
days, and then died in the hospital, leaving 
Mary a young widow. Their only infant had 
died some time before. We are now daily ex- 
pecting Sir Colin Campbell. . .. . I visit the 
whole of my posts in the palaces and gardens 
with my Staff, on foot, daily ; but my doctor 
has advised me to take something strengthen- 
ing until we can get upon good diet again.” 


The sagacity of his medical man had observed 
that the General’s vigor was on the wane. No 
actual surrendering had there been either to any 
sense of lassitude or to any demand for repose. 
A dominant will peremptorily insisted on the 
suppression of any complaint, and on the unfal- 
tering employment of every power both of body 
and mind. More necessary than ever were his 
vigilance and his energy both day and night. 
They must, therefore, be maintained. It was 
kind of the doctor|to put him on his guard, but 
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he had no option. He would take what care he 
could ; still he dared not succumb until there 
was no alternative left him but to lie down and 
die. 


XVII. 


The Siege Buiser. 


Time had been wearing on. -October had 
passed, and November was now dragging its 
days and weeks anxiously along, the hopes of 
the garrison meanwhile existing as they best 
could, upon the scanty intelligence brought in 
by spies, or communicated to them through a 
semaphore that had been extemporized upon 
the Alum Bagh. About the 12th they were 
made acquainted with the advance of Sir Colin 
Campbell from Cawnpore, and of his junction 
with Brigadier Grant’s column then on its way 
to Lucknow, and on the evening of the same 
day, of his arrival at Alum Bagh. On the 
morning of the 15th his march to the Residency 
with a force of 5,000 men was telegraphed, and 
from that moment to its auspicious ending eve- 
ry one was on the watch to mark his progress. 
Regardless of the danger, courageous spirits 
mounted to the tower of the Residency, while 
not a few joined the look-out on the top of the 
Post-office. Here they were able to mark his 
course, while the smoke and fire indicated 
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plainly his steady advance ; not always rapid, 
but always onward. ‘ 

Instead of crossing the canal at the bridge 
of the Char Bagh, as; Havelock had done, on 
leaving the Alum Bagh he at once diverged to 
the right, crossing the country to the Dilkoosha, 
a small palace’ surrounded by gardens, about 
three miles from the Residency. The sun was 
in its strength, and the route lay through mead- 
ow land and young sugar canes, but the troops, 
penetrated with the iron energy of their leader, 
made light of these obstacles. After a running 
fight of two hours the enemy was driven down 
the park to the Martiniere, leaving that build- 
ing, as well as the Dilkoosha, in the hands of 
Sir Colin Campbell. From this point his course 
to the Residency was successively disputed by 
the enemy, intrenched in great force in a series 
of strongly-fortified buildings. 

Early next morning Sir Colin began his march 
on the Sikunder Bagh, a strong square build- 
ing, surrounded by a wall of solid masonry— 
as usual, loop-holed all round, It was evident 
the enemy was here in great force, and its pos- 
session would be hotly contested. A village on 
the opposite side of the road was also held by 
them. It was necessary to at once reduce the 
Sikunder Bagh, and drive the enemy from 
the village. The General saw that to effect 
this, artillery was wanted in a position that 
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could not be reached without passing between 
a raking cross-fire from. the village and the 
Sikunder Bagh, but in a moment two batteries, 
one of the Bengal and another of the Royal 
Artillery, were galloping the guns through a 
perfect stream of fire, as if they had been chil- 
dren’s toys.. This done, a dazzling line of bayo- 
nets, belonging to the 53d and the Highlanders, 
closing round the loop-holed village, cleared it 
ata run. Ahead of these two regiments the 
mutineers occupied ground on the left of our 
advance in deep masses; but neither the: 
strength of their ranks nor their numbers were 
anything to our brave soldiers. They swept 
across the ground without firing until they had 
faced the enemy, then the sharp gleams of fire, 
and the quick rattle, as of a single shot, and 
the bayonet in its terrible strength, concluded 
the work. The mutineers were dispersed and 
driven across the plain, the 53d chasing them 
in skirmishing order, while the 93d seized the . 
abandoned barracks, and turned them into a 
military post. : 
Meanwhile the artillery had been. battering 
the walls of the Sikunder Bagh with little effect. 
At last a breach was made—a hole of two feet 
square, and then began a charge which for heroic 
daring has never been surpassed, and rarely 
equalled. The Sikhs and Highlanders rushed 
to the wall, and \through that hole—for breach 
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it could not be called ; they flung themselves in 
upon the foe. The entrance once effected, woe 
to the mutineers! From the prison they had 
chosen there was no escape, except through bar- 
red windows high up in the building, and through 
the barricaded gate which was within a few 
yards of the cannon’s mouth. What passed 
within that house of horrors none who survive 
care to tell. Now and then a plumed bonnet 
and a tartan plaid were laid upon the grass 
without the bloodstained entrance. Beneath 
‘them lay a stalwart form whose eye will never 
more gladden the northern cottage from which 
the dead man came. Hour after hour passed in 
that awful struggle. As we read of the storm- 
ing of the Sikunder Bagh, it may seem as if it 
had been the work of a single hour. It was the 
work of many hours. Anxious men stood round 
this crater outside, wondering how the battle 
sped, and when it would be won. 

But the volcano within the thick walls still 
raged like a fiery furnace, and life was its costly 
fuel. Gradually the sphere of action widened as 
different parts of the building were carried and 
forced to admit fresh men ; but not more than 
four hundred soldiers of our army were at any 
moment inside, and, once in, there was no egress. 
The mutineers, whose numbers were at first 
overwhelming, struggled hard for life against 
the avenging column. At last the struggle 
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closed ; the work of death was done ; the Sikun- 
der Bagh was theirs ; and as they looked on the 
piles of dead, men were constrained to say, 
“Here is retribution for Cawnpore.” 

Sir Colin’s march was next opposed by a 
mosque, the Shah Nujjeef, surrcunded by a gar- 
den, protected by a strong wall. ‘The wall of 
the enclosure of the mosque,” says Sir Colin, 
“was loop-holed with great care. The entrance 
to it had been covered by a regular work in 
masonry, and the top of the building was 
crowned with a parapet. From this, and from 
the defences in the garden, an unceasing fire of 
musketry was kept up from the commencement 
of the attack. 

“This position was defended with great reso- 
lution against a heavy cannonade of three hours. 
It was then stormed in the boldest manner by 
the 93d Highlanders under Brigadier Hope, sup- 
ported by a battalion of detachments under 
Maj. Barnston, who was, I regret to say, severely 
wounded ; Captain Peel leading up his heavy 
guns with extraordinary gallantry within a few 
yards of the building, to batter the massive 
stone walls. The withering fire of the High- 
landers effectually covered the Naval Brigade 
from great loss; but it was an action almost 
unexampled in war. Captain Peel behaved very 
much as if he had been laying the tyes 
alongside an enemy’s frigate. ts 
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“This brought the day’s operon 1a 
close.” . x ead ogbaally 

- No pen can describe the intense intense with 
which Sir Colin’s progress had been watched by 
the garrison, They could see every step he 
took, and marked how every impediment raised 
by the enemy was brushed aside, until he reached 
the Sikunder Bagh and the mosque, while every 
gun he fired wakened an echo in many an 
anxious heart among those he was qe Ee to 
relieve. 

Meanwhile, Generals Outram and Fiamolenl 
had been making every preparation to aid him 
when he should approach near enough for them 
to operate with safety to their own position. © 

The following extracts from Havelock’s last 
despatch, narrating these operations, will now 
be read with melancholy interest : anes 

“The progress of the relieving force seins 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief was 
anxiously watched, and it was determined that 
as soon as he should reach the Sikunder Bagh, 
about three miles from the Residency, the outer 
wall of the advance garden of the palace, in 
which the enemy had before made several 
breaches, should be blown in by the mines pre- 
viously prepared ; that two powerful batteries 
erected in the enclosure should then open on the 
insurgents’ defences in front, and after the de- 
sired.effect had been produced, that the troops 
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should storm two buildings known by the names 
of the Hern-khana, or Deer-house, and the Steam 
Engine-house... Under these, also, three mines 
had, been driven. 

“Tt was ascertained, about eleven. A.M, that 
Sir Colin Campbell was operating against the 
Sikunder Bagh. The explosion of the mines in 
the garden was therefore ordered. Their action 
was; however, comparatively feeble, so the bat- 
teries had, the double task of completing the 
demolition. of the wall and prostrating and 
breaching the works and the buildings beyond 
it. Brigadier Eyre commanded in the left. bat- 
tery; Captain Olpherts in the right; Captain 
Maude shelled from six mortars in a more re- 
tired quadrangle of the palace. The troops were 
formed in the square of the Chuttur Munzil, and 
brought up in succession through the approaches 
which in every direction intersect the advance 
garden. At a quarter past three, two of the 
mines at the Hern-Khana exploded with good 
effect. At half past three the advance sounded. 
It-is impossible to describe the enthusiasm with 
which this signal was received by the troops. 
Pent up in inaction for upwards of six weeks, 
and subjected to constant. attacks, they felt that 
the hour of retribution and glorious exertion had 
returned. 

“ Their. cheers echoed saad the courts, of 
the palace, responsive to.the bugle sound, and 
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on they rushed to assured victory. The enemy 
could nowhere withstand them. In:a few min- 
utes the whole of the buildings were in our 
possession, and have since been armed with can- 
non and steadily held against all attack.” | 

“On the next day,” (we now quote from Sir 
Colin’s despatch, ) “ communications were open- 
ed to the left rear of the barracks to the canal, 
after overcoming considerable difficulty. Cap- 
tain Peel kept up a steady cannonade on the 
building called the mess-house. This building, 
of considerable size, was defended by a ditch 
about twelve feet broad, and scarped with 
masonry, and beyond that a loop-holed mud wall. 
I determined to use the guns as et ‘as possi- 
ble in taking it. 

“About three p. m., when it was condidadel 
that men might be gent to storm it without much 
risk, it was taken by a company of the 90th Foot, 
under Captain Wolsely, and a picquet of Her 
Majesty’s 53d, under Captain Hopkins, sup- 
ported by Major Barnston’s battalion of detach- 
ments, under Captain Guise, Her Majesty’s 90th 
Foot, and some of the Punjaub Infantry, under 
Lieutenant Powlett. The mess-house was car 
ried immediately with a rush. coh, ai 

“The troops then pressed forward with great 
vigor, and lined the wall separating the mess- 
house from: the Motee Mahal, which consists of 
a wide enclosure and many buildings. The 
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enemy here made a last stand, which was over- 
come after an hour, openings having been bro- 
ken in the wall, through which the troops poured, 
with a body of sappers, and accomplished our 
communications with the Residency. * 

“JT had the inexpressible satisfaction, shortly 
afterwards, of greeting Sir James Outram and 
Sir Henry Havelock, who came out to meet me 
before the action was at an end. 

“The relief of the besieged garrison had 
been accomplished.” 

What a greeting was that! The Iron Chief 
Sir Colin, with the dust of battle still upon him, 
the “good Sir James,” and the dying Havelock. 
Meeting, too, while the walls of the palace where 
they stood were still reverberating with the din 
of battle ;—fit atmosphere for that reunion ! 
True knights these three brave hearts! Each 
had perilled his life to rescue the helpless, and 
one was soon to lay his down, worn out in their 
defence. 

It now became necessary to consider in what 
way the removal from the Residency could be 
accomplished. To stay there would have been 
to ensure the recurrence of the hardships and 
disasters of the last seven weeks. They must 
depart without delay. It was determined by 
Sir Colin Campbell to effect his object by a ruse. 
Accordingly he made his dispositions and con- 
tinued his fire, as if he intended to dislodge the 
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enemy from their position around the Residency. 
Throughout the day this was done. In the 
meantime long lines of picquets had been ar 
ranged, through which the women and children 
with the wounded should be conducted to the 
Alum Bagh. Of this the rebels had no infor- 
mation, so that they kept on their murderous 
fire, as they deemed it, upon the garrison far 
into the night. But with the first darkness the 
departure had commenced. Leaving behind 
them many a sad memento of the losses they 
had suffered and of the calamities they had en- 
dured, the rescued ones went forth hardly know- 
ing whither they went. A thousand dangers 
awaited them at every step. Probabilities were 
all against the hope that they might elude the 
observation of their fiendish and bloodthirsty 
foes. But greater was He who was for them 
than all those who were against them. The ca- 
valeade moved silently and slowly onwards, 
unnoticed and unchallenged by any portentous 
token or any unfriendly voice. Believing that 
the picquets were faithfully occupying their ap- 
pointed places, and that the pathways along the © 
many narrow lanes had been well ascertained, 
hope animated the fugitives, whilst the con- 
tinuous fire upon their abandoned prison-house 
convinced them the assailants had no idea of 
their escape. The generals were as anxious 
and as vigilant as though they had had their 
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own wives and children beneath their care, 
evincing the most instinctive solicitude to se- 
cure as far as possible the convenience of each 
wounded soldier, and the comfort of every weakly 
child. - A fine subject for a congenial artist, that 
strange and extemporaneous grouping of young 
men and maidens, of old men and children, 
wending their dubious way from impending 
danger to a place of safety amidst the darkness 
of a November night. 

- It had been deemed desirable to take from 
the Residency the treasure which had been ac- 
cumulated there, and the jewels formerly be- 
longing to thé King of Oude; this was follow- 
ing in the train of the cavalcade. Hour after 
hour passed without the occurrence of a mishap, 
and as morning drew on the impression deepen- 
ed and encouraged every heart that they were 
really safe. Daylight at length revealed to 
them their position, and they saw the picquets, 
between whose friendly and effective shelter 
they had been passing all the night, closing in 
around them. To the delight of the gallant de- 
liverers not a soul who had left Lucknow was 
missing. One of the most sagacious devices 
with which modern warfare is acquainted was 
completely successful. The hope that had been 
so long deferred was realized ; thus far the fu- 
gitives from the house of bondage were free. 
Another march under the same truly patriarchal 
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guardianship brought the rescued ones to the 
Alum Bagh. Having obtained what refresh- 
ment was available for their manifold need, the 
wounded and the sick, with the children and 
women, were escorted on towards Cawnpore, on 
their way to Allahabad ; God still wonderfully 
preserving them and honoring as with his spe- 
cial favor the self-denying and indomitable bra- 
very which twice over had interposed for their 
relief. Happy was Havelock beyond expression 
as he bade the objects of his anxiety and the 
companions of his privations farewell. They 
were on their way, he trusted, to scenes at once 
peaceful and secure; he would remain and ful- | 
fil his duty, that in time to come the scenes 
about Lucknow might be peaceful and secure 
too. The day would dawn on India when they 
should beat their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks, when nation 
would not lift up sword against nation, neither 
should they learn war any more. 


XVIII. 


Huvelock’s Pexceful Death. 


Scarcety had the brave-hearted General react- 
ed the comparative repose of the Alum Bagh 
before it was discovered that he was seriously 
unwell. He was evincing great satisfaction at 
the rescue which had been so gloriously ac- 
complished, and accepting with grateful appre- 
ciation the marked attention which was paid to 
him on all sides. It might have been thought 
that he was only temporarily indisposed ; that 
now his anxieties were so far alleviated, he 
would presently rally and regain his health, 

Such hope, however, was delusive. Symp- 
toms of indigestion first disclosed themselves ; 
but they were presently suppressed, and he was 
pronounced better. The 20th of November 
closed upon him with some promise of continu- 
ous amendment; but, before midnight unmis- 
takable signs of dysentery made their appear- 
ance. lHverything was done which medical 
science or friendly sympathy could suggest ; 
and, by the forenoon of the 21st, there were in- 
dications of improvement. 

With characteristic mindfulness of home, one 
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of the first things which he had done on the 
relief of the Residency was to write to his fam- 
ily. Other letters had indicated great appre- 
hension of what might happen. ‘This letter 
expresses nothing at which they’ might have 
been alarmed. 

Prospects were brightening, and he hoped 
that they should ere long bear away the sur- 
viving women and children to a place of safety, 
and that some of their own most pressing wants 
would in a measure be supplied. For weeks 
had they been unable to change any of their 
garments. Just as they came into the Resi- 
dency, so had they continued night and day for 
forty days ; harassed incessantly by the enemy, 
and beset with disease and death, without even 
the ordinary conveniences whereby they could 
be bodily refreshed. It would be better now. 

Information, too, had reached him of the esti- 
mate in which his country held him for his 
bravery, and of the first of the series of honors 
‘which had been conferred on him by the Queen. 
This was cheering. He was grateful, but as 
modest and unostentatious as ever. The child- 
ren were remembered in a kindly message, and 
their brother, they were assured, though again 
wounded, was doing well :— 

* “Nov. 19.—Sir Colin has come up with some 
5,000 men, and much altered the state of affairs. 
The papers of the 26th September came with 
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him, announcing my elevation to the Command- 
ership of the Bath for my first three battles. I 
have fought nine more since. . . . Dear H. 
has been a second time wounded in the same 
left arm. This second hit was a musket-ball in 
the shoulder. -He is in good spirits, and is do- 
ing well, . . «Love to the children. 

I do not after all see my elevation in the ‘ Ga- 
zette,’ but Sir Colin addresses me as Sir Henry 
Havelock. . . . . Our baggage is at Alum 
Bagh, four miles off ; and we all came into this 
place with a single suit, which hardly any have 
put off for forty days.” 

This was the last letter that Havelock ever 
wrote. No more would he indite the graver or 
the pleasanter things for perusal and pleasur- 
able conversation at Bonn. Henceforward the 
wedding day and the birthdays would pass un- 
commemorated by the grateful references of 
the conjugal and parental pen. 

‘The admonitions and encouragements which 
ian been so habitually interspersed with the 
periodical correspondence of the last seven years 
had come to a perpetual end. Happily, how- 
ever, though his counsels and his comforts 
would never again be administered to his be- 
loved. ones, they would hear that his counsels 
were found pre-eminently trustworthy, and that 
his comforts triumphantly availed as he passed 
through the valley of the shadow of death. 
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It was now generally known that Havelock 
was very ill. He was not seen about among 
his companions-in-arms. They missed him in 
the places of military resort. There was sor- 
row lest, after all his self-sacrificing exertions 
to rescue others, he should himself succumb. 

To further the incipient improvement it was 
arranged to move him from the Alum Bagh to 
Sir Colin Campbell’s camp at the. Dilkoosha ; 
the change of air being deemed of great impor- 
tance at the crisis which he had just reached. 

Well aware was he of the danger which was 
impending. Yet, whilst he felt his jeopardy to 
be extreme, he was thoroughly at zest. The 
peace of God which passeth all understanding 
was keeping his heart and mind through Jesus 
Christ. Should he be about to pass through the 
valley of the shadow of death he would fear no 
evil. Why should he? There were the rod 
and the staff to comfort him. There was “ the 
Resurrection and the Life” awaiting to be the 
strength of his heart, and his portion for ever. 
How often had he cheered his brethren by the 
assurances of life and immortality, when they 
were in thickest danger. How many times had 
he talked of Providence, of everlasting purposes, 
of the keys of Hades and of Death, of the de- 
struction of the last enemy, of departure to be 
with Christ. With his Bible in his hand had he 
made good all his exhortations. The believer 
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in the Son of God could not be too confident of 
help all-sufficient, whenever he might come to 
die. . 

‘And now, having that self-same Bible before 
him, he could not be too confident. Where was 
the sting of death, so far as he was personally 
concerned ? Where any power of harming him? 
Where any capability of making him ashamed 
of his hope in Christ? Had not his gracious 
Lord been once within the power of ‘the last 
enemy? And what had he done with Him? 
Had he retained Him within its grasp? Could 
he boast of perpetual dominion over Him? Was 
Jesus still amidst the degradation of the Ari- 
mathean’s tomb ? 

Oh, how the Christian veteran on his couch 
understood the triumphant answer to such in- 
quiries |! and how, as he remembered his Mas- 
ter’s words, ‘‘I was dead, but I am alive again ; 
and, behold, I am alive for evermore,” he sang 
with melody in his heart, ‘ Because He lives, I 
shall live also |” 

True, the earthly house of his tabernacle must 
be dissolved. -The grave would receive rTHat 
into its dark and desolate domain : but it would 
not receive nim. He should not die. He should 
not see corruption. There would be no cessa- 
tion of his being ; no intermission of his exist- 
ence ; no interruption of his life. His conscious- 
ness would be continued, as would also his char- 
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acter, and his fellowship and union with Christ. 
Before his son, who was so considerately at- 
tending on him, could say that his father was 
no more, he would be singing, amidst the ex- 
ulting impulses of his incipient immortality, 
“Thanks be unto God, who hath given, me the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” . 

So he mused and meditated, mingling faith 
with what had been-so familiar to him in the 
Scripture readings and exhortations of upwards 
of forty years. As the day so the strength was. 
He needed, just then, strong consolation. The 
Master whom he had served and trusted. want 
amply supplied the need. 

The change to the Dilkoosha was a wesceel 
comfort to the invalid. Further improvement 
was observed, and, gladly reported... It might 
be that, though terribly reduced, he would sur- 
-vive. Only momentary was such a probability, 
Early on the 22d the disease assumed,a malig- 
nant. form ; and though it inflicted no severe 
bodily suffering, yet it was evidently. rapidly 
taking away his life. 

The confidence of the dying man became 1 more 
and more profound. To have departed in the 
midst, of his family would have been an allevia- 
tion. Thoughts, fond and_ fatherly, followed 
one another towards his beloved ones. far away 
on the Rhine. But God, had. willed, that he 
should not go hence, with their prayerful and 
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sustaining utterances falling gently on his ear. 
He, therefore, devoutly acquiesced ; and, re- 
membering gracious promises about God’s ina- 
lienable lovingkindness to the fatherless and 
the widew, he commended them to the Divine 
care, and then collected himself to enjoy the 
abundant entrance into the everlasting king- 
dom of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 

The 23d passed in the calmest submission to 
the Lord’s will. Every faculty was active, and 
every sensibility of his nature in fullest power. 
No mere indifference was upon him. It was 
not because he did not choose to realize his 
position that he contrived to be at peace. He 
knew that he was” about to make the great 
transition from the life that now is to that 
which is to come. He remembered his unwor- 
thiness of all God’s favors. He was actually 
conscious, as he was lying there in his prostra- 
tion, of his personal desert of banishment from 
God. But then he was in Christ; and, being 
there, it was impossible he should perish. He 
must needs have everlasting life. ' 

His illustrious companion, Sir James Outram, 
having called, he thought it right to say to him 
what was then upon his mind. “For more than 
forty years,” was his remark to Sir James, 
“ for more than forty years I have so ruled my 
life that Oe saee came. 2 might face it _— 
otter” 
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Often had they faced it together, even during 
that recent memorable advance for the relief of 
Lucknow. There, however, God had averted it ; 
but here it was present in all its power, and 
must be met. “So be it,” was the imperturbed 
response of Outram’s comrade; “I am not in 
the least afraid. To die is gain.” 

“T die happy and contented,” he kept on saying, 
knowing whom he had believed, and persuaded 
that he was able to keep what he had com- 
mitted to him until that day. 

On the 24th his end was obviously near at 
hand. His eldest son was still his loving and 
faithful nurse, himself, it should be remembered, 
a wounded man, and specially needing kindly 
care. Waiting on his father with unflagging 
and womanly assiduity, he was summoned to 
hearken to some parting words. 

“Come,” said the disciple thus faithful unto 
death ; “ come, my son, and see how a Christian 
can ilies had Havelock died. 

“ HAvING SERVED HIS OWN GENERATION, BY THE 
WILL oF GoD, HE FELL ON SLEEP.” 


On the 25th a grave was prepared for his re- 
mains in the Alum Bagh, and Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, with his sorrowing comrades who had 
followed him through so many vicissitudes, 
buried him out of sight, in sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection unto eternal life. 
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“ There gleams a coronet of light around our Hero’s brow, 

But of far purer radiance than England can bestow ; 

He takes his place among his peers. His peers! And 
who are they? 

Princes of yon celestial spheres, whom angel hosts obey. 

The heralds have made search, and found his lineage of 
the best. 

He stands amid the sons of God, a son of God confess’d ! 

He wears a glittering, starry cross, called by a monarch’s 
name ; 

That monarch whose ‘ Well done’ confers a more than 
mortal fame. 

Victorious first at Futteypore, victorious at Lucknow, 

The gallant chief of gallant men is more than conqueror 
now ; 

For his whole life was one sternfight against so fierce a 
foe, 

That only superhuman might avails to lay him low. 

And he possess’d a talisman, thro’ which he won the day ; 

A blood-red signature which kept the hosts of hell at bay. 

The banner under which he serv'd can never know defeat, 

And so he laid his laurels down at his Great Captain’s 
feet. 

There rest thee, Christian warrior,—rest from the two- 
fold strife— 

The battle-field of India, and the battle-field of life! 

Rest in the presence of thy Lord, where trouble may not 
come, 

Nor thy repose be broken thro’ by sound of hostile drum ; 

There, where no scorching sun beats down on the unshel- 


ter’d head; 

Where no pale moon keeps mournful watch over the 
silent dead ! 

And when, in God’s good time, this page of history shall 
be turn’d, 
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And the bright stars be reckon’d up which in its nie 
night burn’d, 

Then shall the name of Havelock, the saintly, sage, and 
bold, 

Shine forth engraven thereupon in characters of gold'” 


XIX. 
“Hs Being Bead Pet Speaheth.” 


Our reverence for the memory of this good 
man constrains us to seek for the lessons which 
are to be learnt from his eventful life. It would 
be a reflection on his name, a practical dishonor 
to his reputation to let those lessons go un- 
learnt. If, by presenting his example to gene- 
ral attention, we can accomplish good, then we 
are sure he would have acquiesced in our doing 
so. If the narrative of his history or the men- 
tion of his habits can be made subservient to 
the formation of sound character and to the 
maintenance of upright conduct in other men, 
then we know he would have been content, but 
not else. Ostentatiousness he abhorred ; vain- 
glory was odious to him ; to flattery he was in- 
sensible ; of himself he never cared to speak. 
From that distant grave in the Alum Bagh 
there comes his voice, reminding us of duties 
which we are sadly prone to neglect, and of 
privileges which we are far too ready to forego. 

HAVELOCK SPEAKS, AND HE SAYS THAT, WHATEVER 
A MAN’S SECULAR ACTIVITIES, HE OUGHT TO FEAR Gop. 

Instantly it will be granted that our secular 
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engagements are not more absorbing than his 
were. Through the whole period of his man- 
hood he was out prominently before the world, 
having a good deal more than the ordinary 
share of harass, and turmoil, and responsibility. 
There were times, no doubt, when he was com- 
paratively at rest, but very often he had for 
months scarcely any rest at all, his condition in 
Affghanistan and Oude to wit. 

The condition, however, was virtually im- 
material. The first thing anywhere was to 
seek the kingdom of God and his righteousness. 
That must be attended to of course. He was 
not all day long at his Bible, but he invariably 
pondered some portions of it every day. He 
was not continually in the outward act of 
prayer, but he took care, somehow or other, to be 
alone both morning and evening, that he might 
worship and bow down. He was not constantly 
at church or chapel, but he was there on the 
Lord’s day, and not unfrequently on other days 
besides. If for these engagements he could not 
find time, he just made time. Even when so 
pressed as he was at Jellalabad, he got his 
comrades who were like-minded with himself 
together constantly that they might join in 
worshiping and in commending themselves to 
God, and when on his heaviest marches it was 
determined to start at some earlier hour than 
that which he had allotted to his devotions, 
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he arose quite in time to hold undisturbed his 
usual fellowship with God. He lived and he 
died declaring that where there is a. will there 
is a way. 

What has been done may be done again. Go, 
saith Havelock, as we are contemplating the 
godliness which was nurtured by communion 
with God, and which consisted in walking 
humbly with God,—go and do likewise. When 
you object the anxieties of your warehouse, 
remember the anxieties of my tent. When you 
plead the distractions of your business, remem- 
ber the distractions of my profession. When 
you vindicate your irreligiousness by urging 
the pressure of your occupations night and day, 
remember the pressure of my occupations at 
Ghuznee and Lucknow. Through God’s grace, 
I could live godly in Christ Jesus, so, if you will 
only try, so can you. 

HAVELOCK SPEAKS, AND HE SAYS THAT, WHATEVER 
A MAN’S UNAVOIDABLE ABSENCES FROM HOME, HE OUGHT 
ASSIDUOUSLY TO CHERISH AFFECTIONATE ATTACHMENT 
FOR THOSE WHO CONSTITUTE HIS HOME. 

It was his lot to be separated for a long time 
together from his wife and children. A sense 
of duty left him no alternative. Circumstances 
necessitated their absence from one another. 
But mutual attachment was cultivated with most 
congenial assiduity.. The interchange of sym- 
pathy between the father in his solitariness on 
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the Ganges or the Jumna, and the mother with 
her children on the Rhine, was uninterrupted. 
Letters by almost every mail were both the evi- 
dence of well-sustained affection and the gene- 
rous aliment by which the affection was increas- 
ed. No matter how heavy the pressure of his 
occupations at one time or the agreeableness 
of his relaxation at ancther, Havelock must 
keep up his correspondence with home. None 
so dear to him on earth as its precious inmates. 
Nothing in his esteem comparable with the 
honest reciprocation of their irrepressible and 
yearning love. He lived and he died evincing 
the imperativeness and the possibility of main- 
taining the conjugal and the parental responsi- 
bilities untarnished and intact. 

What has been done may be done again. Go, 
saith Havelock, as you are contemplating his 
virtuous and honorable married life,—go and 
do likewise. Repel the intrusion of the wrong, 
by preoccupying your sensibilities with the 
right. Preclude the operation of the evil by 
surcharging your sympathies with the good. 
Turn off your eyes from beholding vanity by keep- 
ing ever before you the images of darling chil- 
dren fondly listening as they are told about their 
absent father by your lealhearted, loving wife. 

HAVELOCK SPEAKS, AND HE SAYS THAT, WHATEVER 
A MAN’S VIRTUES, HE OUGHT TO TRUST FOR HIS SALVA- 
TION EXCLUSIVELY TO CHRIST ALONE. 
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That he was virtuous and reputable is beyond 
doubt. To a long and most eventful life the 
reference may be made in confirmation. He 
was patriotic. He was unselfish. He was for- 
giving. He wasveracious. He was temperate. 
He was pious. Not many of us should be found 
surpassing him were investigation to be made 
into our duties, whether towards God or man. 
By common consent, he was a sound-minded, 
a right-hearted and a good-living man. 

But he held himself to be personally unworthy 
of the Divine mercy. By his reading of Holy 
Scripture he had concluded himself under sin. 
In more than one point had he offended against 
God’s commandments : thence he was guilty of 
all. He had not continued in all things written 
in the book of the law to do them : consequently 
he was liable to the curse. But that would not 
befall him, if so be he would believe in Christ 
as the sacrifice and propitiation for sin. He did 
believe in Christ. He submitted himself to the 
righteousness of God. His sins were forgiven 
him. He was accepted in the Beloved. He be- 
came complete in Christ. : 

What has been done may be done again, 
Go, saith Havelock,—as you are contemplating 
his quiet confidence in the intercession of our 
Great High Priest,—go and do likewise. Put 
no trust in your own doings, for what do they 
amount to at the best? Have done with all re 
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liance upon your integrity, and your loyalty, 
and your philanthropy, for in evincing these you 
have acquired no merit at all; you have simply 
performed your duty, and nothing more. Be 
the good father, and the good neighbor, and the 
good citizen, by all means, but be the penitent 
sinner, nevertheless. Through God’s grace, I 
renounced dependance on myself, and went and 
depended on the Saviour; so—if you try—so 
can you. 

HAVELOCK SPEAKS, AND SAYS THAT, WHATEVER A 
MAN’S LIABILITIES TO PERSECUTION, HE OUGHT TO 
ABIDE RESOLUTELY BY HIS CONVICTIONS OF WHAT IS 
rigut. No secret was it to him that if he con- 
fessed Christ before men, he must expect perse- 
cution in some or other of its different forms. 
Not the most congenial with his religious habit- 
udes and predilections would be the associations 
and companionships of military life. Would he, 
under such circumstances as his, conceal his 
evangelic principles, and imitate Joseph of 
Arimathea, who was a disciple of Jesus, but 
secretly, for fear of the Jews? He revolved 
the question, thoughtfully, and presently he was 
ready with his reply. He dared not act clan- 
destinely. He was under paramount obligation 
to the Lord Christ. Show him that what he 
meant to do was wrong, and he would instantly 
leave it undone. Make it evident that it was at 
least doubtful or premature, and he would post- 
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pone it until it could be reconsidered and ascer- 
tained ; but, once admit that the course which he 
projected was in itself prescribed by the grace 
and the providence of God, and an objector 
might forthwith hold his peace. “TI have opened 
my mouth unto the Lord,” was his answer then, 
“and I cannot go back.” The satirist might 
sting and the sarcastic might exasperate con- 
tempt ; misrepresentation might attribute his 
peculiarities to eccentricity, rather than to prin- 
ciple—to chagrin, rather than to deliberation— 
to obstinacy, rather than to conscientiousness— 
to a deeper form of worldly policy, rather than 
to spirituality of mind ; timidity might forebode 
unpleasant consequences for the misrepresen- 
tations, and expediency might gravely recom- 
mend him to be somewhat careful about the 
main chance; but it was in vain. The opposi- 
tion, in the different forms of it, availed nothing 
against the call of duty from the Lord. He was 
not ambitious of singularity, but he was bent 
upon obedience. He was perfectly aware that 
he might be mistaken, but he exercised himself 
to have always a conscience void of offence to- 
ward God and toward men. 

“What has been done may be done again. Go, 
saith Havelock, as you are contemplating his 
inflexible adherence to his convictions—go and 
do likewise. Tell the employer who bids you 
to falsify and defraud, that you must refuse his 
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bidding. Tell the counsellor who misquotes the 
apostolic text, about being all things to all men, 
that you must have something better than mis- 
quotation. Tell the men of this time-serving, 
money-grasping, self-seeking, luxurious gener- 
ation, that, politic or impolitic, competency or 
no competency, through good report or evil re- 
port, you, the individual man, mean fearlessly 
to do the right and straightforward thing. Tell 
yourself, when by unbelief you get entangled, 
and embarrassed, and disheartened, that light is 
sown for the righteous and gladness for the up- 
right in heart; and then, hoping against hope, 
bravely hold on your way. Through God’s 
grace I outbraved and outlived the opposition 
which threatened and impeded me; so, if you 
try, So can you. 

HAvELOCK SPEAKS, AND SAYS THAT, WHATEVER A 
MAN’S PROFESSIONAL CALLING, HE OUGHT TO AIM EVAN- 
GELICALLY AT DOING GOOD. 

Most sincerely did he esteem all faithful min- 
isters of Christ. Upon the services which they 
conducted was he a constant attendant, wheu.- 
ever he had the opportunity. For a stated and 
settled administration, both of the word and 
ordinances of the Gospel, he evinced the highest 
possible respect. In no degree would he heed- 
lessly infringe upon what he always held to be 
an institution of the Head of the Church. At 
the same time, when those around him were 
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perishing for lack of knowledge, and there were 
none ready to interfere to prevent the consum- 
mation.of the calamity, he felt constrained to in- 
terfere himself, The duty of doing good and 
communicating was remembered. The respon- 
sibility of striving together for the faith of the 
Gospel was realised. The injunction to love 
our neighbor as ourselves, was apprehended. 
The fact that, in the apostolic times, men who 
were not specially ordained went everywhere 
preaching the Word, came up to his recollec- 
tion ; and, as the result, he felt that he must 
preach. He could expound to the inquiring the 
meaning of Christ’s gracious invitations, and 
he could enforce upon the thoughtless the lessons 
of Christ’s solemn admonition. He began the 
effort and he continued it to the last; often, if 
not in every case, most diligently preparing, in 
order by the manifestation of the truth, to com- 
‘mend himself to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God. 

What has been done may be done again. Go, 
saith Havelock, as you are contemplating his 
evangelic services at the Shivey-dagoon and 
Jellalabad,— go, and do likewise. Never be 
ashamed of Christ. If you. believe that your 
servants, your neighbors, your companions, are, 
whilst unconverted, dead in trespasses and sins, 
take care to tell them of their danger. Ifyou 
are well assured |that not one of them need to 
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remain dead in trespasses and sins another 
hour, the Holy Spirit being most willing to 
make them alive unto God, render your assur- 
ance the ground of action, without delay or hes- 
itation, and beseech them to invoke the new 
heart, through the intercession of the Son of 
God. Break with the selfishness that has been 
withholding you. Renouace the indolence that 
has been hindering you. Correct the mistake 
that has been misleading you. Through God’s 
grace I was enabled to exhort, and to warn, and 
to encourage, even so that many were converted 
from the error of their ways; so, if you try, so 
will you be enabled also. 

HAVELOCK SPEAKS, AND HE SAYS THAT, WHATEVER 
A MAN’S ECCLESIASTICAL OR THEOLOGICAL PREFER- 
ENCES, HE OUGHT TO SHOW BROTHERLY REGARD FOR 
ALL WHO LOVE ouR Lorp Jzsus CurisT IN SINCERITY. 

No doubt was there, within his circle, of the 
preferences which he cherished for one of the 
various bodies of which Christ’s Church is now 
composed. His correspondence and his con- 
versations, and his conduct generally, made his 
denominational preferences plain. It was not 
his habit to make light of any portion of his 
Lord’s discovered will. Latitudinarianism, 
in every aspect of it, was held in utter disre- 
pute. 

But in equal disrepute did he hold every as- 
pect of sectarianism. Who might rely upon 
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his cooperation in their aggressions upon the 
world’s misery and wickedness? Every Chris- 
tian body under heaven. Who might send for 
him in any seasons of their sorrow, or assure 
themselves, if he was within their reach, of his 
readiness to weep with them as they wept? Eve- 
“ry Christian family throughout the world. Who 
might trust themselves implicitly to his gene- 
rosity, certain that if they were misrepresented 
he would fraternally undertake their defence? 
Every Christian community, however designat- 
ed, whether so illustrious as to be envied, or so 
insignificant as to be despised. Who might 
reckon that, in the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, he, if possible, would be present, grate- 
fully acknowledging the right of every believer 
in Christ to show forth his death in that service 
until He comes again? Every section of the 
entire Christian Church. Then did he make no 
reservation of his evangelical friendships and 
fellowships at all—not even in the commemo- 
ration of the death of his Redeemer at the sac- 
ramental table? He made no reservation. 
Enough for him that a man was a servant of the 
Lord Christ. 

What has been done may be done again. Go, 
saith Havelock, as you are contemplating his 
large-hearted Christian charity, go and do like- 
wise. Give way tothe warmer impulses of 
your regenerated nature. Remember the Mas- 
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ter’s memorable reproof to the disciples who 
boasted that they had forbidden a man, because 
he followed not with them. Read the apostolic 
injunction to receive one another, as Christ also 
hath received us to the glory of God :—‘* Where- 
unto you have already attained, walk by the 
same rule, mind the same thing.” Speak the 
truth, as you have been assisted to apprehend 
it, but always speak the truth inlove. Through 
God’s grace I was enabled to be valiant for the 
truth upon the earth, whilst I kept the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace. So, if you try, 
will you be enabled also. 

HavELOCK SPEAKS, AND HE SAYS THAT, WHATEVER 
A MAN’S MATURITY OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, HE 
OUGHT TO CONTINUE DILIGENTLY FAITHFUL EVEN UNTO 
DEATH. 

Firm was his belief in the inviolable security 
of the saints of God. Like an anchor to his soul, 
both sure and steadfast, was the persuasion 
that no child of God could ever perish. That 
every genuine Christian would be kept by the 
power of God through faith unto salvation, he 
knew; but then, he knew besides that every 
genuine Christian would keep himself in the love 
of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life. Beyond all fair ques- 
tion was the guarantee of perseverance on God's 
part; beyond all fair question also was the 
duty of perseverance on his own part. Hence 
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his patient continuance in well-doing ; hence, 
his pressing towards the mark for the prize of 
his high calling; hence his diligence to be found 
of his Lord in peace. 

What has been done may be done again. Go, 
saith Havelock, as we are contemplating him 
in the act of his departure in the Alum Bagh, 
go and do likewise. I have found the necessity 
to be imperative to run the race that is set 
before me. I have derived no satisfaction from 
the reminiscences of former times, except as 
they have been confirmed by the habits of the 
present time. I have been constrained to con- 
tinue in the grace of God, to hold fast the pro- 
fession of my faith, to cleave unto the Lord with 
purpose of heart, and now, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
fear no evil, for He is with me; his rod and his 
staff they comfort me. Through God’s grace I 
have been enabled to fight the good fight, to 
finish my course, to keep the faith; so, if you 
try, so will you be enabled also. 

One distinguished soldier reminds us of 
another. See the one; he is dying, and thus he 
speaks: ‘Come and show me that a man who 
was at one time in astate of grace can never 
fallaway from grace; if youcan show me that, I 
die content; not else.” See the other; he is 
dying, and thus he speaks: ‘‘ Come and see how 
a Christian can\die. I have so ruled my life for 
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more than forty years that when it came I might 
face death without fear. I die happy and con- 
tented. Thank God for my hope in the Saviour! 
We shall meet in heaven.” 

Who dies like that? Who are tranquil, not 
terrified ; confident, not doubtful; expectant, 
not desolate; joyous, not sad? The men who 
rule their lives as did Havelock; the men who 
live the life which they live in the flesh, a life 
of faith upon the Son of God ; the men who 
continue and end as they began, rejoicing in 
Christ Jesus, and having no confidence in the 
flesh. 

Being dead! Yes, a nation mourns his loss; 
and, judging from such indications as the lower- 
ing of their colors halfmast-high by one fleet 
after another as his death was heard of in the 
United States, other nations, we gather, sympa- 
thize with our sense of loss. The country will 
have him honored. India demands the celebra- 
tion of his deeds. The world must know that 
we hold him in renown. ; 

Be it so. But one thing is incumbent first of 
all: Let every reader of this Sketch be person- 
ally a follower of him, as he followed Christ. 
Let him go and imitate his example, and whether 
he be the statesman, or the magistrate, or the 
lawyer, or the physician, or the soldier, or the 
merchant, or the yeoman, or the artizan, or the 
shopkeeper, or the assistant, or the domestic 
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servant, bring out in the habitudes of a religious 
life henceforward the indelible eulogium, 


“SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
HENRY HAVELOCK.” 


That will be legible when the sculptured inscrip- 
tion will be illegible. That will tell when the 
granite and the marble are unavailing. That 
will be an honor done to him of which Christ 
will take grateful cognizance. That will be 
an association with his name which shall be 
consummated gloriously when in his company 
we ascribe all might, majesty and dominion to 
Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever. 
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OUMMING'S (Rey. John, D.D.). Message from God. 18mo.... 80 
=—— Christ Receiving Sinnots.. 18mo......-.......60....... 80 
CUNNINGHAM'’S World without Souls. 18mo.............. 80 
CUYLER’S’ (Rey. T. L.) Stray Arrows’ New edition.......... 40. 
DAILY Commentary. For Family Reading. S8vo....;....... 3 00 
D'AUBIGNE’S History of the Reformation. 5 vols, 12mo.... 2 50 
4,7) De... do. 8vo. Complete inivol.... 1 50 
—— Life of Cromwell the Protector. 12mo...........--.+++ < 50 
— Germany, England and Scotland, 12mo................ 75 
+—— Luther and Calvin) 18mo0...... 00.0... eee ee eeiesen ape gee 
+— Authority of God. 16mo.:.....+. Pt cf La i es 15 
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DAVIDSON'S Connection of Sacred and Profane History...... 1 06 
DAYVID'S Psalms, in meter, Large type. 12mo. Embossed.. 76 


Do. do. do. gilt edges...... vaibare'ay (gan 
Do. do. do. Turkey morocco..... 2 00 
Do. 18mo. Good type. Plainsheep............-.. 88 
Do. 48mo. Very pp pocket palitgn, "Bheapsz See 
Do. B moroceo.... 25 
Do. Ls = ad gilt edges.. 81 
Do. - a3 ae tyecksiscuns.. 59 
Do. with Brown’s Notes. 18m0.....-...0.-e0sse0s 50 
Do. . = a morocco, gilt 1% 
DAVIES’ Sermons. 3 yols. 12m0.........se.+seereees wees «mon gO 
DICK’S (John, D.D.) Lectures on Theology. 9 vols. int, Cloth ot ey) 
Do. do. do. Sheep, $3. 2 vols, Cloth... 8 €d 
Tectares'on Acts, S70... «pene cx sine ese esinis cane eee ano cde bd 
DICKINSON’S (Rey. R. W.) Scenes from Sacred History. ey 100 
Responses from Sacred Oracles,..........+++-5 Sorte iain gn EEOO 
DILL'S Ireland’s Miserics, their Cause and Cure,.........- ans Tee, 
DODDRIDGE'S Rise and Progress, 18mo.......... omeeeisoale® 4). 
-—— Life of Colonel Gardiner. 18m0l;.. . .c-- usues cape re 80 
DRUMMOND'S (Mrs.) Emily Vernon, A Tale. 16mo,. re) 


(Rev. D. T. K.) on the Parables. 8yo..-......2:.+++.0+ 
DUNCAN'S (Rey. Dr.) Sacred Philosophy of the supees 2 ‘vols, 2 50 
——_— Life, by his Son. With portrait. 12mo...........,...6 i 
Tales of the Scottish Peasantry. 18mo, tilastriereee 50 
Cottage Fireside. 18mo. Illustrated...............+.. 

(Mrs.) Life of Mary Lundie Duncan. 16mo 
Life of George A. Lundie. 18mo....... 
Memoir of George B. Phillips. 18mo... 
— cues en of ie Manse..... wha SRST ape 


— (Mary Landis) ivaces for my Children. . Illustrated. 4 3) 
EDWARD'S (Jonathan, D.D.) Charity and its Fruits, 18mo... 50 
ENGLISH Pulpit (The), “S¥Oi... 2. | 0S sie. newest sate meena 1 50 


ERSKINE’S Gospel Sonnets. 18mo. Portrait................ 50 
EVENING Hours with my Children. Colored, $1 75, Plain.. 1 25 
EVIDENCES of Christianity—University of Virginia. 8yo.... 2 50 
FAMILY Worship. 8vo. Morocco, $5. Half calf, $4. Cloth nb 00 
FANNY and her Mamma. ) Square..........200s0eee00e eae i] 
FISK’S Memorial of the Holy Land, with steel plates. ody AGO 
Se OND DR TEAC eka arematinn o 3 ecm, opin ok nahi ee peje eo. 
ILEETWOOD'S History of the Bible. Illustrated...... aiguitaiatade 2 00 
FLORENCE Egerton; or, Sunshine and Shadow. Illustrated. . iT 
FOLLOW Wena By the author of “Come to Jesus”.......... 25 
FORD'S Decapolis. 18mo......- Saiseceninter cero ote Sweieemaels 25 
« * %-s 
> 
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FOSTER'S Essays on Decision of Character, &c. 12mo......... 15 
FOSTER’S Essays on the Evils of Popular Ignorance. 12mo.. 15 
FOX’'S Acts and Monuments. ee Tilustrated........ , £00 
CO POPHVOBS Ss cc's eo tetet steele ce ceva ccs Geek eedenss 80 
PRANK Netherton; or, the Talisman. 18mo....,............. 40 
FRITZ Harold; or, ‘the Mempration: “1L6m0.>. eccke ss cs ea- cass 60 
FRY (Caroline) The Listener. Illustrated edition, 16mo...... 1 00 
=>— Christiour Law: T6mo.... 2.000... lec eceece ees 60 
—— Christ our Example and Autobiography. 16mo Pita afersiaa 15 
——— Sabbath Musings.. 18mo............. 0. ce cee cece cece es 40 
Scripture Reader's. Guide. 18mo,......... 02. .008. ees es 80 
GELDART’S May Dundas. ATale. 18mo.............022005 50 
‘GILFILLAN’S Martyrs, Heroes and Bards of Covenant. 16mo, 60 
MSOODES Better: Covenant. of: stein. ee eevee cee eed 60 
GOODRICH’S Geography of the Bible...... 0s. . cee eee eee eee 
GRAY’S Poems.  Illust. Mor. $2 50. Gilt extra $1 50. Plain -1 00 
_ HALDANE'S (Robert) Exposition of Romans, 8yo............ 2 50 
(Robert. and James A.) Lives, 8V0.......0....ceeeee eet 2 00 
TIAMILTON’S (Rey. James, D.D.) Life in Earnest. 18mo...... 80 
EPROM OL OI OSs ASIN rae vieisiaes Howeice viviv'vwoe cle Ueda’ 80 
REGED OU. WY AUONS::. ASIRO esa eivinle’s 54 p clotiteciwehies ve tres 80 
— Thankfulness, and other Essays. 18mo.........4....... 80 
=— life of Hall: 82m0, gilt...2..0... 2s ces icteeceseeneees 80 
—— Lamp and Lantern. 18mo. 40 
SMamig Wome.) 1Sai9 eee). casted Uo... ene dene Sa iene bs 50 
— Life of Lady Colquhoun, : 5 
Life of Richard Williams. : 1c) 
—— Royal Preacher. 16mM0..... 2.0... oe cee cee ee eelnees 85 
ILA WKER’S Poor Man’s Morning Portion. 12mo............. 60 
“Do do, Evening Portion, 12mo........: 60 
== Mion’s Pilgrim, | 18m0.... 01 0-c+ ea eee cages 30 
HENRY’S Commentary. 5 vols. Quarto, Fine edition...... 
—— Miscellaneous Works. 2 vols. Royal 8yo........... - £00 
— Method for Prayér. 18m0...........2. 0.200220 40 
-——— Communicant’s Companion. 18mo....... fixe des eee 40 
Daily Communion with God, 18mo............... 80 
-—— Pleasantness of a Religious Life. aaene, gti eAk ‘ 80 
HENRY (Philip) Life of, 18m0...52 .yhesceeeeeeeeeneee . 50 
HERVEY'S Meditations. 18mo0.... 2.060. s2 ess eeeeeceeee ates 40 
HMETHERINGTON’S History of the Church of Scotland, 8yo., 1 50 
-—— Ilistory of Westminster Assembly. 12mo 15 
Minister's Family. A Tale......5.02..2....00eecee eee 103 
HEWITSON, Memoir of the Rev. W. H, Hewitson, 12mo.... 85 
HILL'S (George) Lectures on Divinity. ‘Bv0 RA 2°00 


HISTORIC Doubts.........0..00..55- WOM V hOe ves Aes 50 
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HISTORY of the Puritans and Pilgrim Fathers. 12mo......5. — 


HISTORY of the Reformation in Europe. Ismo..........2.,. 
THIOOKER (Rey. H.), The Uses of Adversity. 18mo............ 


— Philosophy of Unbeliet. 12mo............... 
HORNE'S Introduction. 2 yols. Royal Svo. Half ¢loth...... 
Do. l1vol., sheep, $4. 2 vols., sheep, $5. 2 vols., cloth. 


HORNE’S (Bishop) Commentary on the Book of Psalms, 8yo. 
HOWARD (John); or, the Prison World of Europe. 1émo.... 
HOWELLS Life—Perfect Peace. 
HOWE’S Redeemer’s Tears. 18mo : 
TIOWIE'S Scots Worthies, Syo....... elas acide oRaeee 
ILUSS (John) Life of Translated from the Gernian / 
INFANT'S Progress. 18mo. Illustrated 
JACOBUS on Matthew. With a Harmony. Illustrated... 
oniMork and: Luke. 3/0 ail Skee ciate tive einen 
on John and Acts (preparing)..........6.....e0008 reaps 
Catechetical Questions on each vol, Per dozen...... 
JAMES’ Anxious Inquirer. 1Smo. 
—— Christian Progress. 18mo.. 
— True Christian. 18mo...... 
——— Widow Directed. 18mo........... Pert: cn . a 
Young Man from Home, 18mo 
— Christian Professor, 16m0.............-+56- at ie 
——- Christian Duty. 16mo0.........2.. 2.2. tee e eee cee cers 
— Christian Father’s Present. 16mo...............22.205 
Coumwe of Faith. 16mi0. sce oo: scclemnisiren ee ees 

Young Woman's Friend. 
Young Man's Wriend, A610. j.0s:miees eis deem eee eam 
JAMIE Gordon; or, the Orphan. Illustrated. 18mo.. 
JANEWAY’'S Heaven upon Earth. 15mo........... ote 
——— Token for Children, , 18m0,........-00+--eeeees ieee 


JAY’S Morning and Evening Exercises. Sosa type. 4-vols.. — 


Do. DOK are Cheap edition. 2-vols........ 
Autobiography and Reminiscences, 2 vols. 12mo..... 


-—— Christian Contemplated. 1Smo.............. Vis 
JEANIE Morrison; or, the Discipline of Life. 16mo......... M5 
By the same Author. § 


A New Volume, uniform with the above........0+ss006 


THE Pastor's Family. 18mo..........-. 

JOHNSON'S Rasselas. Elegant edition. 16mo. 

KENNEDY'S (Grace) Profession is not Principle. 18mo...... 
Father Clement. . 18m0.. 0.0 ies ve cnn ds viene « s Bo 
Anna Ross, 18mo, Illustrated.........-...+++ 3 

——— Philip Colville. A Covenanter’s Story....:....+++ ‘aie 


Female Scripture Characters. 12mo............ aiaatiguiet ee 
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KENNEDY’S Decision. 18mo........ Pets . ° 25 
dessy Allan, the Lame Girl. 18mo. ae gaa 
KEY to the Shorter Catechism. 18mo...................0055 ie: 
KING'S (Rey. David, L.L. D.) Geology and Religion. 16mo.... 75 
TONE DEC 7 7a ena ee GEE a ee a 50 
KITTO’S Daily Bible Illustrations. 8 vols, 12mo... 8 00 
—=——— Lost'Senses..). 510: 5..2..-..0e. cece Toe shee- 1 00 
KRUMMACHER'S Martyr Lamb. 1Smo... 49 
—— Elijah the Tishbite. 1Smo........ ee, - 40 
— Last Days of Elisha, 18mo............,. - 0 
LAW and Testimony. By Miss Warner. 8yo.. 3 00 
LEYBURN'S Soldier of the Cross. 12mo,., eer b 00 
TIPE in New York. 18m0.........c2.-.002-s00e wt . 40 
LIFE of a Vagrant. Written by himself. 18mo.... cr 80 
LIGHTED Valley; or, the Memoir of Miss Bolton............ v5) 
LITTLE Annie's First Book. Square........0...00edseeeeses 85 
—— Annie's Second do, Sqmare......ccs cee eeec sees 40 
LITTLE Lessons for Little meee: Square 50 
3751 01S: CORE KOA 6) Ubu (ca es a mini SAR sete REM ao 40 
LUTHER'S Commentary on the Galatians, 150 
MACKAY, The Wycliffites. ........2.. 0.005000 ee 40 
—— Family at Heatherdale. 18mo...............00ceeeeees 50 
MAMMA’S Bible Stories........ See 50 
Do. do, Sequel. ...... = 50 
MARSHALL on Sanctification. 18mo............. es 50 
MARTYRS and Covenanters of Scotland. 18mo............... 40 
McCHEYNE’S (Rey. Robert Murray) Works. 2 vols, 8yo.... 8 00 
Life, Lectures and Letters. Separate..........-......4. 1 50 
SSPMIONEss OOPAN ALG. «ai. cis ress walkin esp Soe vetee wee grates 2 00 
McCLELLAND (Prof. Alex.) on the Canon and Interpretation. 75 
McCOSH on the Diyine Government, Physical and Moral...... 2 00 
McORINDELL, The Conyent. <A Narrative. 18mo............ 50 
— The School Girlin France. 16m0-\.........0se005 eee 


McFARLANE, The Mountains of the Bible. Tilustrated 
McGHEE’S (Rey. R, J.) Lectures on the Ephesians. 8vo 
McILVAINE'’S Truth and Life. A Series of Discourses 


MEIKLE’S Solitude Sweetened. 12mo...............-. 0s 

MENTEATH, Lays of the Kirk and Covenant. Illust, 16mo.. 75 
MICHAEL Kemp, The Happy Farmer's Lad. 18mo.......... 40 
MILLER (Hugh), The Geology of the Bass Rock. Ilustrated.. 75 
RilembOM eS: Of Kilmaniys 22. 025008. Soc ete lees wstewnernss 40 
MISSIONS, The Origin and History of. 25 steel plates. 4to.... 8 50 
MOFFAT'S Southern Afti¢a. 12mo.............20.ceese eee Re See fs 
MONOD’S Lucilla; or, the Reading of the Bible. 18mo........ 40 


MOORE (Rey. T. V.) Com. on Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi. 
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MORE’S (Hannah) Private Devotion. 18mo....,....-+ 


Do. do. do. 82mo, 20 cents. Gilt... 80 
MORELL'S History of Modern Philosophy. 8vo....:......... 8 00 


MORNING of Life. "S8mo. 9. 1- 0c... .-. sence coeemthe Bee Gans) 
MORNING and Night Watches... on. nc sigue beeen cael » cee 
By the same Author :— : " 7 
FOOTSTEPS of St. Paul. 12mo, Illustrated..........- 100 
SPAMILY Prayers. = J2moy. eet: . Reece Husa 5 
WOOD-CUTTER of Lebanon, and Exiles of Lucasey b bd 
THE Great Journey. Illustrated. ..............+ 6): 
THE Words of Jesus ‘4 
‘THE Mind of, Jesus... suamcsan Ooweees ta iy 
MY School-Boy Days. 18mo. JIllustrated../...... eas 
MY Youthful Companions. 18mo Illustrated....... 2. gp 
The above two in one volume................ Pes) 
NEW Cobwebs to Catch Little Flies..........0..00005. 5) 
NEWTON’S (Rey. John) Works. 2 -vols,in 1, Portrait. - 200 
NOEL'S Infant: Piety, 19m) 3... c wc 2 ~--cndee eat Hee 25 
OBERLIN (John Frederick) Memoirs of......... ope |.) 
OLD White Mecting-IIouse. 18mo......5 0.22... ere ee eee 4° 


OLD Humphbrey’s Observations— Addresses — Thoughts for ~ 
Thoughtful—Walks in. London—Homely Hints—Country 
Strolls—Old Sea Captain—Grand_ parents—Isle of Wight— 
Pithy Papers—Pleasant Tsles—North American Indians, 


12 vols., .18mo.o Bath Asnerer Nye Pewee ee!) 
OPIE on Lying. New edition. 18mo. Tiustiated eRe Bae AD 
OSBORNE (Mrs.) The World-of Waters. Illustrated. 18mo.. bya 50 
OWEN on Spiritual Mindedness. 12mo,.............220-.5- ary 60 
PALEY’S Evidences. Edited by Prof. Nairne........ ee a Ae, pea G3) 

Hors Pauline Svooe sot Vee ss Seek boll ola eiaieten ate Ea 

PASCAL (Jaqueline); or, Convent Life in Port gel 12mo.. 1 00 

Provincial Letters... o 5.206 cece seen ec eee be cseees ae 00 

PASTOR'S Daughter. By Louisa Payson Hopkins 49 

PATTERSON on the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. .... seve 5D 

PEARSON on Infidelity. Fine edition. S8vo. $2. Cheap peas +. 60 

PREP AOR Days. oe ducwwlsa shite ee a cee ee ee ek wiv he ereie eae 80 
By the same Author :— ; Wa 

LINE upon Line........... i a eget o's nga ee ep eO) 

PRECEPT: on: Precepts... onc view apcie nin nin ie Hams a — 80 

50 
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SCRIPTURE Facets........... sanjsia gpty'e ain» ples qiaiat ete 

PHILIP’S Devotional Guides. 2 vols.. 1.50 


‘’ 


‘fi 
»—— Young Man’s Closet Library. ........6-+-2-ser ee ereee ss 75 
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PHILIP'S Mary’s, Martha’s, Lydia’s and Hannah's Love of the 


; Pa EAC ice cove shaw atts decree talere occasion mentaiee 40 
PIKE'S True Happiness. 18mo.........6........05- orice 80 
Diyine Origin of Christianity, 12.22.50 ..c0. eens ances 80 
POLLOK’S Course of Time. Elegant edition. 16mo. Portrait 1 00 
Do. 18mo. Small copy. Close type.............. 40 
—— Life, Letters and Remains, By the Rev.J. Scott, D.D... 1 00 
—— Tales of the Scottish Covenanters. Ilustrated.......... 50 
— Ifelen of the Glen. 18mo. Illustrated,..... F 25 
Persecuted Family “ “ “is fas. 2b 
Ralph Germnell o Ta tiare iceeeetotan. 25 
Beara Annotations. 8 vols. Syo, Half calf, $12. Cloth.... 10 00 
PGE te EAB ACINO nies ocrein.s Seisjaiview Nese siarclomneh Bele 
QUARLE’'S Emblems. LIllustrated...............0005 


RETROSPECT (The). By Aliquis. 18mo. 


RICHMOND'S Domestic Portraiture. Illustrated. 16mo...... 16) 
—— Annals of the Poor. 18mo...............c.ceceeseeeces 40 
RIDGELY’'S Body of Divinity. 2 vols. Royal 8vo...... 4.00 
ROGER Miller; or, Heroism in Humble Life. 18mo.......... 80 
ROGER’S Jacob's Well. 18m0..........0s.eseeeeees eae 9 240 
Molded Warnb: ASM 25. caseasies'’s deinsiieemee's waved: 40 
ROMAINE on Faith. 12m0.......c0....essevescg eas Ass 60 

PRECESSION ON oe sales eojeinrajailoin cine od sen cia as 60 
RUTHERFORD’S Letters. With Life by Bonar.............. 150 
RYLE'S Living or Dead. A Series of Home Truths........... 15 
— Wheat or Chaff... ...... 022. cece eee eee eee e ee ‘ 15 

Startling Questions...............55 fatelscrgieiatstate 15 

Bich and Poor'.;.....0..-0 04,200 ieicsa dace 5 

Priest, Puritan and Preacher.............00- 75 
SAMHUR (Philip) Wife of. 2.2.0... cajenadanees'e nee ane : rir 80 
SCHMID'S Hundred Short Tales............2+eeeses0e . 50 
SCOTIA’S Bards. A Collection of the Scottish Poets... 2 00 
SCOTT’S Daniel. A Model for Young Men.......... 1 50 
— (Thos.) Force of Truth. 18m0..........s.eee ee 25 
SELECT Works of James Venn, Wilson, Philip and Jay.....,. 1 50 
— Christian Authors. 2 vols. SV0........++eseepeee -. 200 
SELF Explanatory Bible. Half calf, $4 50. Morocco, . 6 00 
SERLE’S Christian Remembrancer..7.........+++--+++ 50 
SHERWOOD'S Clever Stories. Square.............-+ x 50 

MACK tho SALOY BOY. 0% owes caaden veienvene ensietlnan ame is 25 

Duty is Safety......... 25 
—— Think before you Act 25 
SINNER’S Friend. 25 


SIGOURNEY’S (Mrs. L. 1.) Water Drops. Illust. 16mo...... 1 
—— Letters to my Pupils. With portrait. 16mo..... sere’ 240 
ar : 
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10 ‘CARTERS’ PUBLICATIONS. ae 
SIGOURNEY’S Memoir of Mrs: L. H. Cook....... eee gecdges a AD 
OlivoLeayveten.: s0st2.20s. «odes Soe ws ogee een a 
Faded Hope.......++++0000-000ee00s <emastae Dice CSG EREE ete 
Boyia Popks. =40M0.0 25: Beane e's ann in eee Nae 2 eel 
———— Girl’s Book. i8mio....... PER hi  e 
‘Child's Book "quate; ..ci 0) ATS. eee she ee 
SINCLAIR'S Modern ‘Accomplishments......-....... *2 eae a 
Modern Sootetipeas. «Hever ya ae oewenen ee eo 
252 AN. and Valley keeeie...c flees Sete tee ee 
Holyday House... ...cisccr.cvescssssese oceetacsyn ane ae 50 
2 —— Charlie Haymowr ssc Seti se capes avo oe hee ieeee , 80. 
SMITH'S (Rev. James) Green Pastures for the Lord’s Flock... . 180 
SMYTH’S Bereaved Parents Consoled. 12mo............... Tee by 
SONGS in the House of my Pilgrimage. 16mo. ........... 2 ae 
SORROWING yet Rejoicing®...... 00.0. .2e sees eee ee en ee Saigo 
STEVENSON’S. Christ on the Cross, 12m0...........sss00000. 
=>—~ Lord.our Shepherd,. -J2modss200 5.7.08 2) lew oe dees 60 
Gratitude. “12m... atv. aiken © 0 ee Pee 75 
STORIES on-the) Lord's Prayerivei'. 05 se cistes tals Rites ghar Dame 
STUCKLEY’S Gospel Glass....... fayé a Sebrelais sfctele-creu oath tee ame 
SUMNER’S Exposition of Matthew and Mark. 12mo......... 98, 
SYMINGTON on Atonement. 12m0............ 0c cele eens 4 5 
TALES from English History. Ilustrated..........5...... vous. RO 
TAYLOR’S (Jane) Hymns for Infant Minds. Square. lust... 40 
— Rhymes for the Nursey. Square. MIlustiated..... eee 50 
— Limed Twigs to Catch Young Birds. Square. Illust... 50 
— Life and Correspondence. 18mo0........5....2 0... e ease 40 
—— Display. :A Tale. - J8m0% sss aescieei eet set tees wens 890 
Original Poems and Poetical Remains, Illustrated..... 40 
— (Isaac) Loyola; or, Jesuitism in its Rudiments,......... 1 00 
— Natural History of Enthusiasm........... 


(Jeremy) Sermons,” Complete in 1vol. 8yo 3 
TENNENT'S -Difesc;s cate sentitec ce gn veiccscow alee Cnet eens 


THREE Months under the Snow. 18mo 
THORNWELL'S Discourses on Truth......... 


TUCKER, The Rainbow in'the North. 1Smo... .............. .- 
—— Abbeokuta or, Sunrise in the Tropics. 18mo..... = cea 50 
— The Southern Cross and the Southern Crown...... os 
TURNBULLS Genius of Scotland. “ I!ustrated. 16mo....... 1 00 
Pulpit Orators of France and Switzerland.... ........ Bee EAI 


TYNG’S Lectures on the Law and Gospel. With portrait..... 1 50 

— Ohrist is All. 8vo. With portrait...7..........0: s 

Israel of God. 8vo. ee patty ties 

RICAN cess cee sec ets sian sani sae %.. > 209 
* ; 
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TYNG'S Recollections of England, 12mo.. CRORE FR FE GG 
pees Guristian Tiled. ..i0% 8 arcs ceeee RASS ie) 
ae A Lamb from the Flock. 18mo.....:......... 25 8 
_ WARA; or, the Child of Adoption.......... Ppa cies 1 00 
VERY Little Tales, First and Second Series, 2 vols. aan ese: 
“"WARDLAW on Miracles..........isececeseecececees eo 75 
WATERBURY’S Book of the Sabbath. 1S8mo. neh 40 
_ WATSON’S Body of Divinity. S8vo............. Eas OO 
WATTS’ Divine Songs. Illustrated, Square................. 40 
WEEK (The). Illustrated. 16mo0...........0:000eeee sees 50 
ATELY’S Kingdom of Christ and Errors of Romanism. . 75 
‘ECROSS’ Anecdotes on Assembly's Catechism.......... 80 
<a (Hugh) Meditations on Prayer. 18mo. eet aD 
-—_ Believer. A Series of Discourses.’ 18mo............... 40 
Practical Reflections on the Second Advent. 18mo..... 40 
- (Henry Kirke) Complete Works. Life by Southey...... 1 00 
WILBERFORCE’S (Wm.) Practical View. Large type. 12mo. 1 00 
BifageBy Many Ai: Colliers sics7 ardent renee eee Leek 15 
WILLISON’S Sacramental Meditations and Advices. 18mo.... 50 
' WILSON’S Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 16mo. Illust. 15 
WINSLOW on Personal Declension and Revival.......-....-. 60 
—— Midnight Harmonies....:........s.s08004 
WOODROOFFL’S Shades of Character. 
WYLIE’S Journey over the Region of Fulfilled Prophecy..... 80 
YOUNG'S Night Thoughts. 16mo. Large type, with portrait 1 00 
Do hs) Extra gilt, $150. Mor, $2. 18mo, 40 


o> eS — 


-BOOKS NOT STEREOTYPED. 
BICKERSTETH'S Works. 16 vols, 16mo. 


—— On John and Jude... 2.2.0... 0c bec ec eee ee eene 
BINNEY’S Make the-Best of Both Worlds...... 
BRIDGES’ Manual for the Young..........0... gece 
BUXTON (Sir T. F.), A Study for Young Men....... Peat ton 50 
CHART of Sacred History. Folio...... ins Lae Reet eS i. 1.50 
DA COSTA’S Israel and the Gentiles. 12mo.. 1 25 
Wour Witnessasy.2chsecc5 3. eS 2 00 
WADE ron COLOSSIANS. jo 2s. eX ibicob ane ds aeaee Eero c: 
—— on Ephesians.............- Peeaeny iss Ral a, Reena) 00 
“FLED CHER'S Addresses to. the Young............... ti) 60 
ere and the Vatican......... ASAIN ha sinte CoRR Oe . 100 
H ids QP POlsGA MeL vanes 0 Ce et eee 2 09 
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_ 


BOWES Bematns.....sicsiveo'-s ogekavenieaeaaee dadies tape 
LONDON Lectures to Young Men, 1858-4......... ib hic thie renlce oa 
“ ss 3 1854-5: 000 dee nl Soalahire Kis a a 
MALAN’S Pictures from Switzerland............... verala'sie Stes oe Ea 
OWENS Works, "16 vols.. 8v0.............0csavetlvemiiniene -. 20 00 
PRATT (Josiah) Memoirs of............-.2+e0e+e-eeee deste es 150 
SMITH'S (no. Pye) Scripture Testimony to Messin italia cele a 5 00 
‘SELF-EXPLANATORY Bible, half calf, $4,50 mor. wace - OO 
PWHTEH'S Family Prayers... : 002-0... 24... oe seew ace eatewenaes 60 
THOLUCK’S Hours of Devotion..................-- éeanceton 60 
WILLAGE Churchyard. 18m0.... 22.5000. ds .cceesseeimenere aa 40 
eens PAREON.- LOMO cic vice eo ais ee iaih.iaie's'ae knees aaa svebien "40 
Observer.” I8m0. 0). 0k i. ews s ans vie se han 80 
WILSON (Prof.), The Forester, a Tale..........00.20p se" eoseese 75 
WORDS to Win Souls. 12mo..............- Aes Wa ie at wala 5 


THE FIRESIDE SERIES. 
A Series of beautiful volumes of the Navative kind, uniform tn bind- 
ing, and prettily Illustrated. 18mo. Price 50 cents each. 
The following are now ready : 

MABEL GRANT. A Highland Story. 
THE WOODCUTTER OF LEBANON. 
LOUIS AND FRANK. 
CLARA STANLEY. A Story for Girls. 
THE CLAREMONT TALES. 
THE CONVENT. By Miss M‘Crindell. 
FAR OFF. By the author of the “ Peep of Day.” 
NEAR HOME. By the same author. 
HAPPY HOME, By Dr. Hamilton. ‘ 
JAMIE GORDON; or, the Orphan. gry 
THE CHILDREN OF THE MANSE. By Mrs. Duncan, 
TALES OF THE SCOTTISH PEASANTRY. ws ate 
SCHOOL DAYS AND COMPANIONS. one 
THD INDIAN TRIBES OF GUIANA. Oty 
HOLIDAY HOUSE. By Miss Sinclair. 
OLIVE LEAVES. By Mrs. Sigourney. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 
POLLOK’S TALES OF THE COVENANTERS. 
THE RAINBOW IN THE NORTH. 
THE INFANT'S PROGRESS. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
THE WORLD OF WATERS. 
BLOSSOMS OF CHILDHOOD. 


MAY DUNDAS. A Tale. ix 
ABBEOKUTA; or, Sunrise in the Tropics. “és ae 


THE FAMILY AT HEATHERDALE. - 
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